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PREFACE. 


“The Record and Reminiscences of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Bradford,” cannot fail to be of more than local interest. 

The Record is that of the struggles and eventual triumph 
of a mission church, that is, of devoted priests and an ever 
faithful people united together in heart and mind in the holy 
purpose of gathering together the scattered stones of the 
Sanctuary, and preparing once again a Throne for The 
Emmanuel. 

The ,Golden Jubilee, celebrated so magnificently as it 
recently was by the Consecration of the Church by the 
Cardinal Primate of All Ireland, seems to call for some 
record of the work of the past fifty years, and of the devoted 
priests and people who have rendered such a consummation 
possible. .The history of this laborious work, reaching over 
half a century, will rejoice the hearts of the people of St. 
Patrick’s and will furnish them with a new stimulus to 
renewed effort, whilst to their outside brethren, engaged in 
a similiar work, it will form an object lesson which, it may be 
hoped, will find many imitators. 

When it is remembered that St. Patrick’s isa congregation 
of for the most part working men and working women, and that 
they have built their church and paid for it, and not content 
with this, have never rested until their love for the beauty of 
God’s House was satisfied, and with throbbing hearts they as 
it were gazed upon the “ Bride adorned for Her Husband ” in 
their very midst, one may be pardoned for using words of 
eulogy which it were an injustice to withhold. 

Long may St. Patrick's enjoy its pre-eminence amongst its 
fellows ! 

To me personally who have known St. Patrick's from tts 
earliest struggles it is indeed a pleasure that 1 have lived to 


see it in calm waters. 
MH RICHARD, BisHoe oF MIDDLESBROUGH. 
20th August, 1903. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


In the following pages no attempt has been made to present 
the history of the Catholic religion in Bradford, as it flourished | 
in the ages of faith, nor even to depict the rekindling of the 
light of Divine Truth, in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and its vigorous growth and rapid expansion. To 
accomplish either task in a satisfactory manner would require 
an abler pen than the present writer's, and an amount of 
leisure he does not enjoy; whilst merely to touch upon the 
subject, would be waste of effort, since a brief account of both 
and other local 
histories. This “ Record and Reminiscences” deals mainly 


99 


periods may be read in “ Old Bradford, 


with the persons and events connected with St. Patrick’s 
Church, and mentions only incidentally a few matters of more 
general interest. Even in the narrative, as it stands, many 
names of distinguished ecclesiastics, who have occupied the 
pulpit, or given retreats and missions, or have lectured in the 
schools, or in other ways have lent a helping hand in the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the parish, are unavoidably omitted or 
are barely mentioned. It would have been a pleasure to the 
writer, for instance, to have described the able preachers who 
from St. Patrick’s pulpit have broken the Word of Life to the 
faithful, to have traced their career and the work they have 
done, and many of them are still doing, for God’s glory in the 
vineyard of Holy Church. A carefully written account of 
that sort would furnish to the young priests, about to enter on 
missionary work, a noble example which could not but prove 
astimulus to zeal and self-sacrifice in the service of their 
Master. The task, however, would have been an endless one, 
and had it been undertaken the Record of St. Patrick's 
Church would never have been finished. It seems necessary 
to make this explanation to prevent disappointment at not 
finding, perhaps, fuller mention of some whose names are 
held in reverence by the faithful of the Diocese. 
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Again, we ought to warn the reader not to look in these 
pages for a well-assorted, thoroughly digested, and orderly 
presentment of the occurrences of the last fifty years. It is 
not a historical notice, strictly speaking, which is here 
presented, but a somewhat disjointed account of events 
which interested the faithful at the time or which tended 
to the promotion of religion. 

Various motives have led to this publication, chief among 
them being the wish to rescue from oblivion the many tender 
remembrances generally associated with the commencement 
of a new church, remembrances which, in the case of our 
St. Patrick's, have grown and strengthened with the lapse of 
fifty years. The architectual and decorative features, too, 
of the church, although far from faultless, seemed not 
unworthy of being better known. They may possibly furnish 
suggestions to those engaged in church building. The photos 
have been taken by the well known photographic firm of 
A. & G. Taylor, Manningham Lane, Bradford, from whom 
excellent copies of all the illustrations may be obtained. For 
the “ Pen and Ink Sketches,” from which the line blocks have 
been prepared, we are indebted to Mr. Jos. C. Pike and 
Mr. Ernest Railton, both of London, former students of 
Ampleforth College, who have devoted their spare hours and 
artistic talents to set forth in seemly guise the beauties of 
St. Patrick’s Church. We feel sure our readers will agree 
with us the two artists have produced work of the very 
highest excellence. 

Another motive that incited to the issue of the “ Record 
and Reminiscences,” was the writer's desire to perpetuate the 
memory of his great friend and benefactor, to whose kind 
interest he was indebted, under God, for the opportunity of 
studying for the priesthood. 

This debt can never be forgotten or repaid, and if those 
who read the book shall learn to know Canon Scruton more 
truly and to admire his many gifts, and the noble use he 
made of them in devoting all to the beautifying of God’s holy 
house, the writer will feel himself abundantly recompensed 
for the labour it has cost him. 


Preliminary Notice. XV. 


Some apology may be required for the eulogistic terms the 
writer occasionally uses in referring to St. Patrick’s, but this 
should be attributed to affection for the church of his first 
Communion and Confirmation, and to the fact that the 
church wins the affection of all whose privilege it is to claim it 
as their parish church. 

St. Patrick’s is a simple parish church, well built and 
tastefully and correctly adorned, and to the multitude of 
toiling men and women who worship within its sacred courts, 
it admirably justifies the words of the late Holy Father, when 
as Bishop of Perugia, he wrote: 


“When the working man 
enters the church, to which the voice of religion summons 
him, he finds pleasures which he can meet with in no other 
place; the harmony of holy hymns charms his ears, his eyes 
are delighted by the view of the precious marbles, the rich 
gildings, the elegant ornaments, the beauty of the archi- 
tecture; but, above all, his heart is moved and purified by the 
words of the minister of God who speaks to him of salvation, 
of his duties, and of his immortal hopes.” 


JOHN EARNSHAW. 


P.S.—We desire to put on record the deep indebtedness 
of the clergy to all who gave a helping hand in the celebration 
of the Jubilee, with special mention of Mr. Edward Cash and 
the Parochial Committee, to Mr. Mossop, who so successfully 
fulfilled the duties of Chief Clerk of the Works, to the Choir 
and its Vice-Precentor, Mr. Michael Whelan (the Precentor 
and Organist are mentioned later). Mr. Whelan’s devotion 
to choir duties during the many years he has_ been 
connected with St. Patrick’s Church deserves the highest 
commendation.—J.E. 


St. Patrick’s Presbytery, 
Bradford. 


In festo Dedicationis ejusdem ecclesiae, 11 Julii, 1903, 


Record and Reminiscences of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Bradford, 1853—1903. 


CHAPTER I. 


July, 1903, com- 
pleted the fiftieth 
year since our parish 
church was dedicated 


_ to God’s service un- 
13 es der the patronage of 
aa FIP PEAT HAE EE Th yt cae St. Patrick. Many 
: “Ny : : changes have taken 
place during those 
fifty years, many 
priests have served 
¢ poe ame a ~ at the altar, some of 
ba Pe List Ee ee hom still survi 
py PES et Pee who i urvive 
=? while others have 
passed to their reward; thousands have been born again to 
God within its walls, and thousands also who have worshipped 
within its walls, having finished their course, have fallen asleep 
in Our Lord. Meanwhile the fabric of the Church has not 
been stationary. Many buildings have sprung up around it, 
and the church has grown rich in adornment, until it has 
become one of the handsomest churches in the diocese. And 
whilst our * parish church has put on its beautiful apparel, so 
also has it entered deeply into the affections of its sons and 
daughters, in so much that when any of them must bid fare- 
* The words ‘‘ parish’’ and ‘parish priest ’’ are used for convenience and 


not as claiming any ecclesiastical status, which the government of the Church 
in ‘this country does not sanction, 
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well to friends and set out for a foreign land, it is a great and 
painful wrench to kneel for the last time within its sacred 
walls; it is like saying good-bye to a dear and faithful friend 
whose place can never be supplied. The history of this dear 
old friend, then, will be welcomed by our readers, and it seems 
a fitting time to publish its record in the year in which it 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee. 
Old St. Mary’s, Stott Hill, had been opened a quarter of 
a century when, owing to the large influx of Catholics from 
Ireland, it became evident that another church must be built 
if these children from the Isle of Saints were to be kept true 
to the faith of their fathers. Canon Harrison was then parish 
priest of St. Mary’s. It is not recorded in earthly record 
what anxiety of mind he suffered or what labours he endured 
in the great task of founding St. Patrick's Church—all that 
is written in the Book of God—but to build a church is no 
light matter now, and it certainly was no less difficult fifty 
years ago. Indeed the priest then had to contend with a state 
of things which in our time has been wonderfully modified. 
The first step was to raise a fund large enough to warrant him 
in commencing operations. And in this work he found many 
ready co-operators. Collectors willingly offered themselves 
to make the weekly round, to gather the pence of the poor 
hard-working men and women whom stern necessity had 
driven from their native land into this English town, and the 
generous Irish hearts melted at the very mention of the 
Catholic Church, and they gave with that eager readiness 
which has won for the Irish race, in the matter of supporting 
their religion, the admiration of the world. 
In the year 1850, this church-building 
Land Bought. fund had reached a point which justified the 
securing of a site for the proposed edifice. 
In looking out for a suitable piece of land and in negotiating 
for its purchase, it was necessary in those days, owing to the 
bitter Protestant prejudice against everything Catholic, to 
conceal the real purpose for which the land was wanted. For 
this reason a well-known Catholic layman undertook the 
business of obtaining one of the plots of land which were for 


Bisuop Briccs, Vic. Apos. AND First BisHop oF BEVERLEY. 
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sale on the west side of Westgate, and he played his part so 
well that not until the sale was finished and the land sold 
beyond recall, did it leak out a Catholic church was to be built 
on it. This gentleman was none other than the late Mr. H. 
Westwood, who many years ago removed to Brighouse, where 
he gave back his soul to God, but whose family we are happy 
to say has again become resident in Bradford. The plot 
which Mr. Westwood bought for the new church consisted of 
2114 square yards. It formed part of a close or a parcel of 
land called the Paddock or Rawson’s field—being the property 
of Mary and Elizabeth Rawson. The Misses Rawson con- 
veyed it by an indenture, dated 30th July, 1850, to Mr. R. V. 
W. Williams, who, in 1851, sold it to the parties represented 
by Mr. Westwood, and on the 9th August of the same year 
it passed into Catholic hands, the deed of conveyance being 
indited to the Right Rev. John Briggs, D.D., and others. 
Dr. Briggs was the first Bishop of Beverley, having been 
appointed Bishop of that See on the restoration of the Hier- 
archy in 1850, just one year before he became principal trustee 
of the land on which St. Patrick’s Church is built. For 
seventeen years before he became Bishop of Beverley, Dr. 
Briggs had held the office of Vicar Apostolic of the Northern 
part of England. He was Bishop of Beverley ten years when 
he resigned his bishopric. 
Dr. Briggs, who laid the foundation 
Bishop Briggs. stone of St. Patrick's Church, was a great 
bishop, physically as well as mentally. The 
Hierarchy had been restored to England a little over twelve- 
months when the site for our Parish Church was bought, so 
that we may justly surmise the signing of the Deeds of Con- 
veyance to have been the first official act of the kind the new 
Bishop performed. Dr. Briggs stood six feet three inches and 
was broad in proportion. His white hair fell down upon his 
shoulders, which, with his grand figure gave him a venerable 
and majestic appearance. It is said that on his first visit to 
the Holy See, as he entered the presence chamber of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius IX., struck by his appearance, ex- 
claimed, “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,” ‘“ Behold a great high 
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priest indeed. He is said to have been the only person who 
ever kept a Pope waiting. Indeed he was proverbially late 
and was spoken of among the clergy as “the late Dr. Briggs.” 
He was of a kind and gentle disposition and was much 
beloved by all who knew him. 

Dr. Briggs was born at Pendleton, Salford. He was 
educated at Ushaw College, being among the first alumni of 
that renowned seat of learning, and there he was ordained 
priest in 1814. After teaching as a Professor at the College 
for two years, he left to work on the Mission. In 1832, Dr. 
Briggs returned to Ushaw as President, and held that office 
four years. In 1833 he was consecrated Bishop of Trachis, 
and appomted co-adjutor to Dr. Penswick, Vicar Apostolic of 
the Northern district. Dr. Penswick died in 1836, when Dr. 
Briggs succeeded him. In 1840, he was appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of the Yorkshire district. The Hierarchy was 
restored in 1850, when Dr. Briggs became the first Bishop of 
Beverley. Age and infirmities increasing, the good Bishop 
resigned his bishopric on 7th November, 1860, and, less than 
two months later, he fell asleep in Christ, 4th.January, 1861, 
at his house in York, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Hazlewood Castle. R.1I.P. 

The other trustees, named in the Indenture of 6th August, 
1851, were the Very Rev. Joseph Render, of York, the Very 
Rev. Robert Thompson, the Grange, Ackworth, the Rev. 
Thomas Harrison, Rey. Thos. Lynch, Bradford, the Rev. H. 
J. Cooke, Barnsley, and the Rev. Edmund Scully. 

The Very Rev. Joseph Render was Doctor 

Dr. Render. of Divinity and Provost of the newly erected 
Chapter of Beverley. He was a devoted 

ecclesiastic and laboured with great success to revive Catho- 
licism in’ the ancient city of York. The new Bishop of 
Beverley chose York as the location of his Cathedral Church, 
and Provost Render spent the best years of his life in raising 
means to build a Cathedral of which, even in the face of the 
old minster, Catholics need not be ashamed. AIl who have 
seen the splendid Church of St. Wilfrid’s, York, will acknow- 


ledge that the venerable Provost laboured not in vain. When 
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in 1878, the diocese of Beverley was divided into the two Sees 
of Leeds and Middlesbrough, St. Wilfrid’s ceased to be a 
Cathedral. The old Provost felt the change intensely; nor did 
he long survive the blow which took from his church the 
dignity of a Cathedral and thus rudely broke the dream of 
his life. He passed to his Divine Master in the year 1880. 

He once came on a mission of charity to St. Patrick's, 
Bradford. Some disturbance had arisen in the parish in 
connection with appointment of Father Arnold as parish 
priest, and the Very Rev. Provost Render came to allay it. 
Before addressing the crowded congregation he asked them to 
kneel down whilst he prayed to God for light and grace for 
himself and them. The venerable priest poured forth a long 
and fervent prayer, so long and fervent that when he rose 
from his knees the hearts of the people were already gained 
and were ready to receive his words with Christian docility. 
When the good Father left the pulpit peace and good will 
reigned in the parish. 

Robert Thompson, of Ackworth 

Rev. R. Thompson. Grange, was also a Canon of the Bever- 
ley Chapter. He was Chancellor of the 

diocese, and managed the financial affairs of the bishopric 
with consummate ability. Shortly before his death he became 
Rector of Carlton, near Selby, where, after six months resi- 
dence, he died in 1875. The Rev. H. J. Cooke resided in 
Barnsley, and ministered to the spiritual wants of the Catholics 
of that town for many years. On account of the infirmities 
of old age he resigned his charge in 1875, and spent the 
remainder of his days under the care of the Franciscan 
Fathers, West Gorton, Manchester, where he passed to our 
Lord in the year 1889, The Rev. Edmund Scully was also a 
Canon and had charge of the important Mission of St. 
Marie’s, Sheffield. Many years before he died he retired from 
active duty. It was through him the Vincentian Fathers were 
brought to Sheffield, a very fortunate thing for the Catholic 
faith in that town. Father Scully was devoted to these good 
Fathers of St. Vincent de Paul, and shortly before his death 
he had the happiness of being professed and died a Vincentian, 
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He was connected by marriage with the English aristocracy, 
his sister having married the Honourable William Stourton, 
uncle of the late Lord Mowbray and Stourton. He died in 
Dublin in 1878. 
Before writing of the other trustees, 
Site of Church. Canon Harrison and Father Lynch, one 
the founder, the other the first head-priest, 
of St. Patrick’s, it will be well to say somewhat more of the 
site of the church and the district round about. We are in- 
debted for our information to Mr. William Cudworth, a 
gentleman well known in Bradford and in Yorkshire for his 
antiquarian pursuits. The site of St. Patrick’s Church lies 
between the top of the older settlement on the western side 
of Bradford township, namely, Northrop Fold or Square, * at 
the top of Cropper Lane, (now Rebecca Street) and Black 
Abbey, which is at the extreme verge of the township. Black 
Abbey, it may be remarked, is an ancient part of the town 
having borne that designation over three hundred years; but 
whether the name was due to the existence of a monastic 
house in the locality antiquarians have failed to discover. If 
such a house existed in the neighbourhood, it must have be- 
longed to the Black Friars, better known in these days as the 
Monks of St. Dominic. Lying betwixt Northrop Square and 
Black Abbey was Simes House, the residence of Francis 
Simes, Esq., uncle of Miss Garell Jowett, of Clockhouse, and 
up to about the year 1846, these constituted the only residental 
properties upon the south side of Westgate. Westgrove 
Street was laid out about the year named. It had previously 
been a quarry or, as our late respected parishioner, Mr. Charles 
Walsworth, called it, a “delf,’ which for a number of years 
supplied stone for the erection of many buildings in the town. 
All surrounding the site of the Church was open ground with 
fields and hedgerows extending down to the mill race or goit 
(supplying the Queen’s soke mill at Bradford) and the Thornton 
Beck. Brick Lane, now City Road, is an old outlet from 
the top of Westgate, the proper name of which was “ Breck” 
Lane, meaning land which had been cleared of surface stone 


* Northrop Square was destroyed in 1895 by the Corporation, 
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and boulders, and the highway, past the Church and forward 
through Black and White Abbey, was the coach-road to the 
north, by way of Toller Lane, Cottingley Moor and forward. 
The Lower Globe public house was the last place where 
passengers were taken up. Silsbridge * or Silbrig Lane, was 
an old coach-road to Halifax via Great Horton and Queens- 
bury, or as it was originally denominated, Queenshead, and 
it is a very old highway. Opposite the site of the Church 
was the Bradford Infirmary, which has been since twice 
enlarged, erected about 1844, upon the site of a gentleman’s 
house known as “ The Lodge.” 

This brief description of the neighbourhood of the site of 
our Parish Church, when purchased by Mr. Westwood, will 
help our readers to form some idea of the rapid growth of 
streets and houses during the last fifty years. Indeed the site 
chosen was on the verge of the township, and at that time 
would be considered almost in the country. A few yards 
further north and the passenger stepped out of Bradford into 
the township of Manningham. The close or paddock, of which 
the site of the church was part, had been purchased from the 
Miss Rawsons by Mr. Williams. This gentleman’s full name 
was Robert Vaughan Wynne Williams, and he seems to 
have been anxious that his names should be handed down to 
posterity. He divided the paddock into lots with streets inter- 
vening, and one street he called Williams Street, another 
Wynne Street, another Vaughan Street. Williams Street 
eventually became Sedgefield Terrace, Vaughan Street was 
given to the street bordering the north side of the church, and 
Wynne Street went furtheron. It has often been said, ‘Whilst 
they were buying, what a pity they did not buy twice the 
quantity of land.’ It is a pity, could it have been done. But 
it could not be done. A public footpath cut tbe paddock 
where Vaughan Street now stands, and the inhabitants had 
acquired a prescriptive right to its use, so it was necessary to 
make one of the street take the line of this public path. 
Moreover at the time of the purchase, the Catholic authorities 
were convinced the land was enough and more than enough 


* Now Grattan Road, 
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for all Catholic wants. This is evident from the fact that in 
the Indenture of 1850 a proviso was inserted to the effect 
“some part of the same land should be appropriated for a 
cemetery.” Evidently no vision of the noble schools and 
convent which occupy the remainder of the site had at that 
time presented itself to them. 

Whoever chose the site of St. Patrick’s Church showed 
admirable judgment, for a better selection could not have been 
made. It is situated in the very heart of the parish, the 
streets occupied mostly by Catholics surround it on all sides: 
a few minutes’ walk and by far the greater number of the 
faithful may be in Church, whilst those who live farthest off 
do not need more than twenty minutes to reach it. Great was 
the wrath of the vendors when they found out that the land 
was to be used for the erection of a Catholic church. But the 
sale was valid by law. The sum of £1,057 was paid down. 
Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield and Goldie, Architects, Sheffield, 
were instructed to prepare plans, and within a short time 
from the purchase of the land the work of digging out the 


foundations commenced. 
The church was to be dedicated 


Foundation Stone Laid. to the service of God under the 
title of St. Patrick, and it seemed 

only right therefore that the chief stone should be blessed and 
laid on St. Patrick’s Day. Consequently the ceremony of 
blessing and laying the stone did not take place until March 
17th, 1852, and by that date the building had made considerable 
progress. The ceremony was performed in the presence of an 
immense assembly of persons. There was first of all Solemn 
High Mass at the Catholic Chapel, St. Mary’s, Stott Hill, when 
an eloquent sermon, embodying a glowing panegyric upon the 
patron saint of the new church, was preached by the 
Rev. M. O’Donnell,* of St. Patrick’s Church, Leeds. The 
Rev. preacher took for his text, ‘‘I have chosen you, and 
placed you that you go forth and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit may remain.” St. John xv. 16. The Rev. Father said : 
“The words which I have just quoted, beloved brethren, 


_* Father O’Donnell at the time of his death, December 1887, held the 
incumbency of St. Robert's, Harrogate. 
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are strikingly applicable to the great saint whose anniversary 
we this day celebrate. For he was specially chosen by God 
for the work of the ministry, and he went forth from his 
country, and from his father’s house, and he brought forth 
fruit in abundance; and blessed for ever be the God of our 
fathers, that fruit still remains. 

“Many of you are the descendants of those whom he begot 
to God by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. To them, and through 
them to you, was he instrumental in bringing the knowledge of 
that faith without which it is impossible to please God, and 
for this you are called upon to celebrate each recurring 
anniversary of his death with feelings of liveliest joy and 
sentiments of the most heartfelt gratitude. 

“ But, beloved brethren, you are called upon not merely 
to commemorate the virtues, the zeal, the heroic life, and the 
angelic death of the great Apostle of Ireland, you are also 
called upon to celebrate the progress and final triumph in that 
land of the faith once delivered to the Saints. This is, then, for 
the descendants of those whom St. Patrick begot to God in 
the Gospel, the festival of festivals, the solemnity of solemnities ; 
and, no matter where born, or in what clime sojourning, great 
should be their joy in celebrating it; nor should they be left 
to celebrate it alone, unheeded and unaided by those amongst 
whom they tarry, Oh, no! every Catholic worthy of the 
name should share in their feelings, and help to swell the tide 
of their spiritual rejoicings, for where is the Catholic who 
owes not something to St. Patrick.” 

Father O'Donnell then states the parts of his discourse, 
viz., “to tell how St. Patrick was chosen to go and bring forth 
fruit; how that fruit still remains; and what we must do if 
we desire a share in that happiness which St. Patrick, and 
those whom he gained to God, are now enjoying.” The 
sermon was worthy of the occasion and was listened to with 
the greatest attention by the large congregation that filled the 
Chapel on Stott Hill. It was afterwards published, and sold 
in aid of the new church. We owe the copy from which the 
above extracts are taken, to a devoted friend of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Mrs. Goggin. As soon as High Mass was over, the 
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congregation dispersed, most of them making their way to 
the site of the new church. Had the stone to be laid at the 
present time there would be a grand procession, and hundreds 
of the faithful, with banners floating on the breeze, would walk 
through the town to the martial notes of a brass band. Fifty 
years ago a different spirit prevailed. Only two years pre- 
viously Pope Pius IX. had restored the English Hierarchy. 
This legitimate exercise of Papal power had set the nation 
mad with the passion of religious bigotry. The consternation 
could not have been greater had His Holiness appeared at the 
mouth of the Thames at the head of a New Armada. Of 
course the fright soon passed away; but the action of the 
Pope left a soreness which two years’ time was too short to 
heal, and for long enough afterwards the people feared, and 
the rulers imagined vain things. Consequently when the 
foundation stone of our parish church was to be laid it would 
have been unwise to have unfurled the green banner of St. 
Patrick, or to have brought out the crucifix. Hence on this 
memorable day the faithful quietly made their way to where 
the ceremony was to take place, and the clergy proceeded 
to the same place in cabs. At noon a very large number of 
persons had taken their places upon and around the site 
of the new building. The crowd increased to several thousands 
during the next hour, every place from which a view of the 
ceremony could be obtained being eagerly appropriated, 
even the roofs of some of the adjacent houses had their 
occupants. The excitement in fact almost equalled that 
displayed on the memorable occasion when the foundation 
stone of St. George’s Hall was laid in 1851. During the 
proceedings an occasional crash was heard, followed by a 
shriek, indicative that some barrier had given way, or that 
the roof of some frail shed overweighted had fallen in. But 
with these exceptions a very creditable degree of order and 
decorum was maintained. 

The Bishop and Clergy vested in the shop at the top of 
Vaughan Street, and for the use of the room Canon Harrison 
had to pay one pound. The Bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Briggs, wearing his robes and accompanied by his immediate 
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attendants, the Rev. T. Harrison, the Rev. J. Rigby, and the 
Rev. S. Wells, arrived at St. Patrick’s about half-past twelve 
o'clock, and was met at the entrance of the ground by the 
Master of Ceremonies, the Rev. T. Lynch, and the Cross- 
bearer, the Rev. M. Drea,* accompanied by the assistant 
acolytes, choristers and clergy in surplices. Amongst the 
clergy present, were the Revs. M. O’Donnell, J. Geary, 
M. Cavanagh, E. L. Clifford, Clifford; F. Walsh, Keighley ; 
M. A. McDonald, Otley; R. Thompson, the Grange; E. Scully, 
Sheffield; H. J. Cooke, Barnsley; J. Fraser, Halifax; 
E. O’Leary, Dewsbury; P. Kearney, Sunderland; T. Atkinson, 
Aberford, etc. The procession formed, and returning entered 
within the foundations, the Assistants arranging themselves 
around the Bishop, who stood in front of the Cross, which, as 
is usual on such occasions, had been placed the day before on 
the spot where the high altar was to be erected. Having 
blessed holy water, he sprinkled the place where the Cross had 
been fixed, the choir meantime chanting the antiphons, “ O Lord 
Jesus Christ, fix the sign of salvation in this place, and suffer 
not the destroying angel to enter in,” followed by the 83rd 
Psalm, “ How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts.” 
After the prayer invoking the blessing and protection of God, 
upon the place destined to be His House, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to the benediction of the first stone, praying that Jesus 
Chirst, the Son of the Living God, Who is True God Almighty, 
the splendour and image of the Eternal Father, the Corner 
Stone, cut out without hand, from the mountain, and the 
unchangeable foundation, would establish the stone that was 
to be laid in His Name, and that He Who is the Beginning 
and the End, wculd be the beginning, the increase and the 
finishing of the work undertaken for the praise and glory of 
His name. The Bishop then sprinkled.the stone with holy 
water and with the chisel made the sign of the cross at each 
of its corners, dedicating it to St. Patrick, in the Name of 
the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


*Father Drea afterwards left Bradford and became Curate of Borris in Ossory, 
where, in the course of his ministrations, he baptised a child destined eventually 
to be a Curate at St. Patrick’s at the celebration of its Golden Jubilee, the Rev, 
Father Michael Patrick Farrell. ' 
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The Bishop, clergy, and the people then knelt down, the 
Litanies of the Saints were chanted, after which, while cement 
was being prepared, the choir chanted the Antiphon, taken 
from Genesis xxvill. 18. “Jacob arising in the morning set 
up the stone for a title, and he made a vow unto the Lord. 
Indeed this place is holy and venerable and I knew it not:” 
and the 126th Psalm, ‘“‘ Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain who build it.” The Bishop then touching the 
stone, placed it on the foundation, saying the prayer of which 
the following is a translation. ‘In the faith of Jesus Christ, 
we set this first stone in the foundation, in the Name of the 
Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: that true 
faith may flourish here and the fear of God, and brotherly 
love, and this place may be destined to prayer and invocation 
and praise of the Name of the same Jesus Christ our Lord 
Who, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, 
God, world without end. Amen.” The Stone being set the 
Bishop again sprinked it with holy water, the choir in the 
meantime chanting the Antiphon “ Sprinkle me with hyssop, 
O Lord,” and the 50th Psalm, ‘“‘ Have mercy on me, O God.” 
The Bishop and clergy then went round the foundations, 
sprinkling them with holy. Water while they proceeded as far 
as the third part of the foundations, the Antiphon ‘“ How 
terrible is this place; indeed this is no other than the House 
of God and the gate of heaven;” and the 86th psalm “ Her 
foundations are upon the Holy Hills,” were chanted. At the 
conclusion of the psalm the procession halted and the Bishop 
intoned a prayer to the effect that what he visited God would 
visit, and that what he blessed God would bless, and that the 
devil being put to flight the Angel of peace might enter there. 
Proceeding over another third part of the foundation, in like 
manner, the choir chanted the following Antiphon. ‘‘ Peace 
eternal from the Eternal on this house descend, Word of the 
Father be thou to it peace without an end: Peace O Paraclete 
Most Holy ever hither send.” Another prayer was then 
intoned by the Bishop that God would bless, sanctify and 
consecrate the place that was to be built unto His name. The 
Procession then entered the place where the first stone had 
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been laid, the choir chanting the following Antiphon ‘“ The 
house of the Lord has been well founded upon a rock,” and 
the 121st psalm, “I was glad at the tidings that were said to 
me, we will go into the house of the Lord.” Here another 
prayer was intoned that God, Who from the dwelling together 
of all His Saints, hath built an eternal habitation for His 
Majesty, would give heavenly increase to His building : and 
that what had been founded by His command, might be 
perfected by His bounty. The hymn to the Holy Ghost, 
“Come, O Creator, Spirit blest,” was then sung, and the 
ceremony concluded by a prayer, that the Spirit of God 
would descend upon that house and sanctify the gifts and 
purify the hearts of His people, and that they, through whose 
means it would be raised, and who should supplicate Him in 
it, might deserve to obtain the benefits of His bounty. The 
Bishop then addressed the assembled crowd. 

He said that they were assembled there that day to invoke 
the blessing of God upon the pious undertaking, the erection 
of a temple to God, which was one of the most sacred acts of 
religion. They offered this work to God from the very 
commencement, and solicited His aid and assistance. They 
hoped and trusted that the motives which had influenced them 
to erect this building were pure and pleasing to God. Almost 
all the ceremonies which they had witnessed that day were 
directed to the great Sacrifice which was hereafter to be 
offered in that holy temple. The Right Rev. Prelate explained 
the purport of the various prayers which had been offered 
during the service. He remarked, incidentally, that it was 
their Catholic ancestors who had built the parish church of 
Bradford, and that there was once an altar there, and that 
Mass had been said in that church. For York Minster and 
many other splendid buildings, which decorated the land, they 
were also indebted to the zeal and charity of their Catholic 
forefathers. It was to him a source of joy and delight to see 
so large an assembly there that day. He saw before him the 
rich and the poor, the friend and the stranger, the old and the 
young, all as it were combined in mind and heart with that 
real Christian feeling which taught them to love one another, 
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and with that charity which prompted every follower of Christ 
to remember that He Who died upon the Cross died alike for 
all. Oh that they could learn at the Cross of their Redeemer, 
that Master of Charity, when they His followers came 
together, it should be with feelings of real Christian charity, 
of which He had given them so great an example. He (the 
Bishop) regretted that on account of differences of creed or 
. denomination there should on any occasion be laid aside this 
Christian feeling of charity. During the last twelve months 
or so the Catholics had been held up to the ridicule and scorn 
of their fellow subjects, of their neighbours and their friends. 
This was greatly to be regretted as inconsistent with that 
system of charity which should mark every follower of Him 
Who was the great Master of Charity. To his Catholic 
brethren he would say, ‘‘ Never come near that building, never 
look upon that altar, without remembering the conduct of 
Him Who died for them upon the Cross, and Whose latest 
prayer was, “ Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” When, therefore, they were insulted for their holy 
religion, they were to look up to Christ as their model and 
their Master, and sincerely from their hearts forgive those 
who offended and insulted them. How delightful would it be 
if they could see as the Psalmist expressed it, “ Brethren 
dwelling together in unity.” Oh that they could all upon that 
day, and as it were upon the first stone of that Church, lay 
down their angry feclings and pledge themselves that however 
other persons might differ from them as to the tenets of 
faith, they would be all one and the same as to the great bond 
of charity. The Bishop reminded his hearers in the words of 
St. Chrysostom that they had now an opportunity of doing 
what was pleasing to Heaven by contributing to the erection 
of a Temple to God. He called upon rich and poor to labour 
zealously and in, concert in this great work. My dearly 
beloved Christian brethren (he said in conclusion), may that 
God Whom we have so fervently invoked to-day look down 
upon you; may he grant to you every earthly and heavenly 
blessing; and may He bless in particular the work we have 
this day commenced. The episcopal benediction was then 
pronounced and the proceedings terminated. 
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In the afternoon about forty gentlemen sat down to dinner 
at the George Hotel under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Beverley. The company included the Revs. T. Harrison, 
J. Rigby, T. Lynch, M. Drea, S. Wells, of Bradford, 
R. Browne, M. Cavanagh, M. O’Donnell, Geary, Kearney, of 
Leeds; H. Cooke, Barnsley; R. Thompson, Pontefract ; 
Fraser, Halifax; E. L. Clifford, Clifford; M’Donnell, Otley ; 
O'Leary, Dewsbury; Platt, Bishop Thornton; Walsh, 
Keighley ; M. Mahoney, Esq., Dr. Shackles, Leeds; Bulmer, 
Esq., M. Hadfield, the Architect, Mr. Councillor Alderson, 
Mr. V. Rochfort, Mr. O’Leary, Mr. A. O'Leary, Mr. Duggan.* 

The Foundation Stone was placed by the Bishop, after it 
was blessed, at the bottom of the foundation of the north- 
east angle of the Sanctuary, the traditional place for the 
“lapis probatus, angularis et pretiosus.” 

The Foundation Stone having been 

First Mortgage. blessed and laid with all the solemn ritual 
prescribed by our Mother the Church 

for such an occasion, the building went on apace, and 
soon outstripped the resources of Canon Harrison’s banking 
account. Accordingly we find an Indenture, dated 28th 
December, 1852, for raising a mortgage of £2000, on the land 
and building. The money was advanced by Miss Anna Maria 
Tempest, of Ackworth Grange, near Pontefract. This lady 
was a devout Catholic belonging to the family of the Tempests, 
who, through all the dangers and troubles of penal times, had 
ever professed and practised the Catholic faith. At her death, 
which took place 8th August, 1854, she left a sum of money 
to be invested for the benefit of the poorest missions in the 
diocese. From this fund, which is known as the ‘‘ Tempest 
Fund,” several poor missions derive an income of £25 per 
annum. She did not, however, bequeath anything to 
St. Patrick’s Church. Every year the interest of 5 per cent. 
was duly paid her. In her will Miss Tempest appointed 
Edward Meynell, the Bishop, Dr. Briggs, Simon Thomas 
Scope, of Danby Hall, and Rev. Robert Thompson, her 
executors. It is reported that the will of Miss Tempest 


*Father of Mr. E. P. Duggan, our zealous and most esteemed Catholic magistrate. 
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in making her requests for ecclesiastical purposes was so 
worded that the executors, had they kept exactly to directions, 
would have been obliged to divide the property half-way 
across the dining room of Ackworth Grange. The difficulties 
however were easily overcome, for the executors named in the 
will refused to accept office. Letters of Administration were 
taken out by her brother, Joseph Francis Tempest, and were 
duly granted by the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Edward Meynell, John Briggs, Simon Thomas 
Scope, by Deed Poll, dated 18th December, 1855, disclaimed 
all hereditaments and premises devised to them by Miss 
Tempest. Then on 10th March, 1855, the High Court of 
Chancery ordered that three proper persons be appointed 
Trustees of the Will of Testatrix; and on 12th January, 1856, 
Chas. Hen. Tempest, Thos. Jos. Hercy and Henry Matthew 
Riddell were appointed to that office. Thus from the foible 
of this devout lady in passing over her own kindred and making 
strangers her executors, almost two years were consumed 
and an amount of money expended on the tedious details of 
the Law, before her property and wealth could be devoted to 
the purposes she so sincerely desired to promote. We learn 
most of these particulars from an Indenture dated 24th 
October, 1856, the object of which was to borrow £2000 from 
Mr. Henry Loy, of Drinkhouses, Yorks, gentleman; in order 
to pay off the £2000 owing to Miss Tempest’s trustees, and 
also to borrow an extra £500 towards building a Presbytery 
adjoining the Church. The money for the Presbytery was not 
obtained, since no further mention of a Presbytery is met with 
until twelve years later. 


CHAPTER II. 


At length the time came when 

Opening of St. Patrick’s. our parish church was_ finished 
sufficiently to allow of its being 

blessed and opened. It could not be consecrated with those 
sacred and mysterious rites the Church has made use of from 
. the earliest age, for it was not 
free from debt. But it could be 
blessed, the altar consecrated, 
and this was done by the Bishop, 
on Tuesday, 12th July, 1853: 
The next day, Wednesday, 13th 
July, the public opening took 
place. In the morning there was 
Solemn High Mass before the 


Bishop of Beverley. Mass was 
| Hay We Sop . 

% Harrison, assisted by the Rev. 
Fathers Lynch and Webb as deacon and sub-deacon. A large 
number of Catholic Priests from the various towns in the 
neighbourhood were present occupying seats in the chancel, 
and taking part in the various processions. The sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. Dr. Roskell, late Vicar General 
of the Diocese of Salford, Bishop-elect of Northampton, 
who took for his text, Genesis, Chap. 14, and 18 verse: 
“And Melchisedech, the King of Salem, brought forth bread 
and wine: he was the priest of the Most. High God.” 

The sermon was chiefly devoted to an exposition and 
defence of the doctrine of the Eucharist as held by the 
Catholic Church, and the preacher, in conclusion, exhorted 
earnestly the congregation to be liberal in their donations 
towards defraying the debt remaining on the church, one 
principal purpose of which was the due celebration of the 


sung by the Very Rev. Canon 


Mystery of which he had been speaking. 
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In the evening there were Vespers and Benediction, and 
the sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Canon Walker, 
of Scarborough, on the Infallibility of the Church. The 
musical portions of the services were generally admitted to 
be very effective. In addition to the organ there was an 
orchestral accompaniment by a select band under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Scholey. In the evening the church was nearly 
full, but the morning service was not so well attended. 

A local paper thus describes the new building as it appeared 
at the time of its opening. “The Church is dedicated to 
St. Patrick, and is of the Early English style of architecture.” 
This is not quite correct. “It consists of a nave, aisles, 
chancel, Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and capacious 


vestry, over which is placed the organ choir. There are north 
and south entrance doors, and the confessionals are placed in 
the novel and extremely convenient position in the north and 
south aisles recessed in the wall. The clerestory of the nave 


is separated by eight massive pillars alternately circular and 
octangular, with moulded capitals and bases and equilateral 
arches of two orders. The clerestory windows are of two 
lights with tracery. The roof is open, singularly massive and 
well arranged. A solid and simple character prevades the 
whole structure, and it has been the aim of the architects to 
produce a useful and inexpensive, but at the same time well 
arranged and perfectly ecclesiastical edifice, conformable with 
the ancient traditions of the Catholic Church. The chancel 


* Altar rails presented by Mrs. Goggin. Alabaster, capping of Rouge 
Royal; brass pillars. Polished brass gates with illuminated shields. 
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has a reredos and tabernacle of Caen stone, elaborately 
carved and of beautiful unique design. The subjects illustrate 
the resurrection, and were executed by Messrs. Lane and 
Lewis, of Bristol, from a design by the architects. Around 
the walls of the nave are placed fourteen coloured plaster 
casts, representing the Passion of our Saviour, commonly 
known as the Stations of the Cross. The Church is fitted 
with open stalls, and the alleys are laid with blue and red tiles 
and the space under the seats is boarded. 

The chancel is approached by a flight of three steps from 
the nave and the floor is inlaid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
The Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament has a stained window, 
the subjects represented being illustrative of the doctrine of 
the Real Presence as held by the Catholic Church. The 
window is the gift jointly of the Architects and the Very 
Rev. Canon Harrison. It is painted by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle, and is considered a rich and harmonious composition. 
The organ we may here mention was built by Mr. Hopkinson, 
of Bristol. It is comparatively small and is not yet complete 
but the tone is much admired. Provision has been made for 
its enlargement at a future time by the admission of pedal 
pipes and a larger swell. 

It is also contemplated to erect a minister’s house when 
the necessary funds can be obtained. Exteriorly the Church 
is simple and yet striking. One pecularity is observable— 
the covering of the roof with stone instead of the ordinary 
blue slate. This material has been considered for various 
reasons more appropriate and is quite as durable as slate. 
The roof at all events harmonises in colour and solidity with 
the rest of the structure. The gables are surmounted with 
crosses and there is an octagonal turret with a belfry over 
at the east end of the South aisle adjoining the Sacristy. 

The cost, including the site and enclosed land around the 
building, has been about £4000, of which only about one half 
has yet been raised. The Architects are Messrs. Weightman, 
Hadfield and Goldie, of Sheffield, and few will be disposed to 
deny that the building, now that it is complete, reflects great 
credit on their professional abilities. The dimensions are: 
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The nave, 90 feet by 24 feet; aisles, 90 feet by 12 feet each ; 
chancel 28 feet deep and 24 feet wide; Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, 28 feet by 12 feet; and the sacristy, 25 feet by 
18 feet.” 

It will seem strange perhaps to see the Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament spoken of, but there can be no doubt that 
originally the chapel, which is now the Lady Chapel, was 
intended to be used for the reservation of the Most Holy 
Sacrament. The window at its eastern end shows it, for the 
subjects depicted in its stained glass all have reference to 
the Blessed Sacrament, nor does it give a single type of our 
Blessed Lady. In cathedral churches the Blessed Sacrament 
is not reserved on the High Altar: It reposes in Its own chapel, 
and whenever Benediction is to be given His Sacramental 
Majesty is brought in procession to the High Altar and then 
taken back immediately after Benediction. This appears to 
have been in the mind of the founder of the church. In 
practice, in ordinary parish Churches, it is found more 
convenient to reserve the Blessed Sacrament on the High 
Altar. Some of the Parishioners of St. Patrick’s may 
remember the bringing of the Blessed Sacrament from the 
side chapel to the High Altar on Benediction nights. The 
practice, if ever adopted, was soon discontinued, and the 
Blessed Sacrament remained constantly on the principal altar. 

When the church was opened in 1853 it consisted of the 
mere shell—a handsome, substantial, well proportioned and 
well-built edifice, certainly, but without any of those adorn- 
ments which are so familiar to the present generation. It 
had no porch; the corbels were rough blocks of stone, and 
of colouring it had none. These were to be added later by 
Canon Scruton. The church stood alone—no presbytery, no 
convent, no schools near it, only the grassy sward on the 
south and west sides. Yet it was a church the erection of 
which is an index of the brave heart and lofty mind of its 
founder, Canon Harrison. 

Canon Harrison was the parish priest 

Canon Harrison, of St. Mary’s and the parish priest of the 
whole town. He it was who saw the need 

of another church being built, and perceiving the need, he 


R.1.P. 


Canon Harrison. 
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braced himself to the task of supplying it. He would not 
content himself with putting up a make-shift church. He 
would erect a structure worthy of the name of church. And 
so he caused St. Patrick’s to be built, a church which for 
size, proportion, style and massiveness of construction, is 
seldom equalled in these days of larger numbers and greater 
means. No one can look at our parish church and remember 
it was built fifty years ago, and not conclude that the priest 
who undertook its erection in those days of bigotry must have 
had a brave soul, a generous heart, and a boundless trust in 
God and God’s Blessed Mother. To buy this large plot of 
land and to meet the cost of erecting this spacious stone 
church, Canon Harrison could not reckon on any large sub- 
scriptions. He knew he had to depend on the pence of the 
poor exiles from Erin. But he knew that these would never 
fail him so long as he fulfilled to them the duties of a faithful 
priest, and a priest with his mind and heart could not help 
doing this. 

Thomas Canon Harrison received his education and eccle- 
siastical training at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, where he 
was a fellow-student with the late Bishop, Dr. Cornthwaite. 
He was rather short in stature, sparely built, of a light com- 
plexion, a delicate man, yet very active. His hobbies were 
fishing, photography, and music. He was one of the best 
anglers in the north, his photographs may be seen in many of 
the presbyteries of the diocese, and prove him to have 
attained a very high perfection in the art. A sample of his 
musical abilities presents itself in the tune to which “ God of 
mercy and compassion ” is generally sung. Canon Harrison 
was curate at St. Marie’s, Sheffield, from whence he was 
appointed parish priest of St. Mary's, Bradford, Ist January, 
1843, in which position he fulfilled all the duties of a good 
pastor for nineteen years. In 1862 he left St. Mary’s for 
Stourton Towers, where he was chaplain until 1875. In 
this capacity he had leisure to indulge his tastes for angling 
in the fine lake at Stourton. Though somewhat reserved in 
manner, he was very charming to his intimate friends. Lord 
and Lady Stourton were devoted to him. In 1876 he went 
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to stay with his sister at Southport, where he finished his 
days and passed away to our Lord, the 31st August, 1876, in 
his sixtieth year. R.I.P. 

Although St. Patrick’s Church had been solemnly opened 
it still continued dependent on St. Mary’s. Not until the 
April of 1855 was it taken from the Mother Church and made 
a separate mission. On the front page of the first Notice 
Book used at St. Patrick’s we find written: ‘ St. Patrick’s 
Church, Westgate, Bradford, was opened and solemnly 
dedicated on Wednesday, the 13th day of July, 1853, by the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Beverley. Resident Priests at the 
time: Very Rev. Canon Harrison, Rev. Thomas Lynch, Rev. 
S. L. Wells, Rev. J. F. Cullimore, the Rev. E. Gosford, 
appointed 24th July, 1853.” Thus for one year and nine 
months the church was served from St. Mary’s. Father 
Gosford appears to have had special charge of this district, 
but not the sole charge as is clear from the notice given out 
on Sunday, the 5th March, 1854: ‘“ The Rev. Father Lynch 
and the Rev. Father Wells will in future hear confessions at 
St. Patrick’s, and the Rev. Father Gosford at St. Mary’s.” 
Father Cullimore was the first priest to say Mass in the new 
church. He still survives, enjoys a green old age, and 
discharges the duties of a good pastor to St. Edward’s 
Mission, Clifford, where he has resided many years, receiving 
the affection of his flock and the respect and esteem of the 
whole town. 

In April, 1855, as already noted, St. 

Rev. T. Lynch. Patrick’s became an independent parish, 

with its boundaries properly defined, its 

head priest canonically appointed in the person of Father 

Lynch, and its first curate in the person of Father Wells. 

Then, for the first time, children were brought to our parish 

church to be born again in the Sacrament of Baptism, and 

loving hearts were made one before its altar by the Sacrament 

of Marriage. The first baptism registered bears date 15th 
April, 1855. 

The Presbytery was in Drewton Street, and there Father 
Lynch resided during the years he had charge of the parish. 


Fatuer THomas Lyncu, INcuMBENT oF St. Patricx’s, 
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The good Father had been educated and trained for the 
priesthood at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. He was very 
popular at the College, owing chiefly to his happy disposition 
and his skill in games, especially in the game of Cat, for which 
the college is so famous. The popularity he enjoyed at 
college followed him on the mission. He was greatly beloved 
by the people of St. Patrick’s, and deep and wide-spread was 
the grief when illness obliged him to step aside from the 
arena, where he had striven so valiantly, and to leave the 
combat to others while he awaited the summons to a better 
world. In a singularly interesting article by the late Father 
Kelly on “ Bernard O'Reilly, Lord Bishop of Liverpool,” 
which appeared in the Ushaw Magazine, mention is made of 
our Father Thomas Lynch, and we are glad to be able to 
quote the writer’s observations:—‘ At the College the 
students are divided into ‘schools,’ not classes, and the 
summer of 1838, saw Bernard O'Reilly and Thomas Lynch 
school-fellows in the ‘School of Grammar.’ His school- 
fellows were always dearly cherished in the memory of the 
Bishop, and not one of them was dearer than the youth, who 
afterwards became the first head-priest of St. Patrick’s, 
Bradford. Thomas Lynch was also a singer, but of the 
untutored class, whose wood notes wild, were none the less 
agreeable to his school-fellows on that account. Like Bernard 
he was a native of Meath. He was intensely Irish; and never 
failed to contribute his share towards keeping the school alive, 
even if it had to be done at the expense of an occasional 
‘bull.’ He manfully upheld the claims of the Celt against the 
Saxon; and when, in his precipitation of speech, he seemed 
to offend against the idioms and usages of the language, he 
defended himself on the plea that the English tongue was no 
match for Irish genius, because an Irishman is too quick in 
his thoughts. Poor fellow! after being ordained and placed 
on the mission in Yorkshire, consumption began to sap his 
strength; and he was obliged to retire to Kells, where he 
survived some years in his native air, unequal to Missionary 
duty.”—Ushaw Magazine, March, 1895. 

If we ask what was the special work Father Lynch 
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accomplished during the four years he presided over the 
parish, we must say it was the laying the foundations of that 
system of Catholic Education which for years past has 
reached a high degree of excellence Father Lynch found a 
church wherein the sacred functions of our holy religion could 
be befittingly celebrated; but the Father was not slow in 
realising that, unless he could secure for the children a sound 
Catholic education, all his labours in the church would be in 
vain. To achieve this then was the great desire of his life. 
At first two Dame’s Schools were opened in the parish. One 
in Silsbridge Lane, taught by Mrs. Anderton, the other in 
White Abbey, taught by Mrs. Pierce, the mother of Miss 
Pierce who still lives in the parish, and of Miss M. A. Pierce 
who died a few years ago. Then Father Lynch opened a 
school in a room over John Akam and Sons’ Shop, Westgate, 
and Drewton Street. From thence he removed the school to 
a large room placed at his service by Messrs. Fattorini and 
Sons over their shop in Cheapside. Here it remained until 
the property in Paradise Street was secured and St. Michael's 
was made ready to receive the children. The school over 
Messrs. Akam’s was taught by a master, Mr. George Davies, 
a gentleman with one arm. Mrs. Pierce still kept open her 
school and retained children until they had made their first 
Holy Communion. She did not give up her school until the 
arrival of the Sisters in 1859, having taught the children of 
St. Patrick’s for twelve years. 
The first entry in the Baptismal Register is as 
Details. follows: (1) John Wood, son of John and Catherine 
Wood (maiden name Kilcullen) ; godfather, Ambrose 
Scully; godmother, Bridget Nicholson. (2) Christopher 
Burns, son of Christopher and Margaret Burns, (maiden name 
Burns), godparents being James Burns and Ann Syms. (3) 
Honora Murphy, daughter of Thomas and Catherine Murphy, 
(maiden name Walsh); godparents, Michael Walsh and Ann 
Gillespie. All three were baptised by the Rev. Thomas 
Lynch. The Banns of Marriage were published for the first 
time on Sunday, 22nd April, 1855, the names being William 
Rigg and Mary Wallace, and theirs was the first wedding in 
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St. Patrick’s Church, Father Lynch again officiating, date, 
12th May, 1855. 

Another item which we deem it a duty to record here is— 
“The amount of money collected in Bradford and elsewhere 
for St. Patrick’s Church: £2,454 11s. Od.; Mortgage, £2,000; 
Altar Society, £70. Total, £4,524 Ils. Od. About £4,600 
has been already expended, and there is about £200 yet 
due, making a probable estimated total cost of church £4,800.” 
At a later period, as already mentioned, a further sum of 
£500 was borrowed. 

Another bit of history which reads funnily to us, accus- 
tomed as we are to a handsome porch and well-paved 
approach to the church, and all the land covered with 
buildings, is the announcement on Sunday, 8th January, 
1854, that “‘ next Sunday a collection will be made here at all 
the masses, and in the evening, towards the expenses to be 
incurred in making some improvements in the footpath and 
approach to the church; also for laying out and planting the 
upper portion of the ground along south side of the church; 
and also providing for a wind porch or screen inside the south 
door.” The Presbytery, Higher Grade School, Convent and 
School have effectually putan end to all muddy footpaths or 
the need of ornamental gardening. 

A separate branch of the Young 

Young Men’s Society. Men’s Society was established earlier 
still, viz., in the May of 1854. On 

Wednesday, the 17th of May, the Very Rev. Dr. O’Brien, of 
Limerick, the venerable founder of the Young Men’s Society, 
took the names of the first members of our branch of the 
Society. The first Meeting was held on the Sunday following, 
2lst May, Father Wells having been appointed by the Bishop, 
Spiritual Director. The Society held its first meetings in the 
room of the Catholic Literary Society at Sun Bridge, Bowling 
Green, a quarter of the town that has undergone a marvellous 
change since fifty years ago. The Young Men’s Society 
continued to meet in the room at Sun Bridge until the 5th 
December, 1855, when their new room over Messrs. Fattorini’s 
shop, Cheapside, (where the Midland Station Hotel now 
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stands) was opened. The Young Men’s Society in those days 
showed much zeal for literary pursuits, They had frequent 
lectures, sometimes in their Cheapside room, at others in the 
Temperance Hall or Mechanics’ Institute. The first of these 
lectures was given by Dean O’Brien, D.D., Limerick, in the 
Temperance Hall, 21st August, 1854, “in aid of the Young 
Men’s Society.” On 16th January, 1855, the Rev. M. O’Donnell 
of Leeds, lectured, followed by the Rev. Father Cullimore, 
February 6th, on “The Reformation in England.” On 
27th March, Thomas Darcey McGen, Esq., of New York, 
Editor of the American Citizen, lectured on ‘Society in 
America.” In the autumn of the same year, 7th October, 
Councillor Burke, of Dublin, lectured on ‘* The probable results 
of the war (Russian) on Catholicity.”. The Temperance Hall 
was in request at all these lectures. We have by no means 
given an entire list of the lectures inaugurated by the Young 
Men’s Society during the first years of its existence, but 
sufficient to show the spirit which then animated the Society. 
The first Dedication Festival of our Parish Church was 
kept on Sunday, 23rd July, 1854, when Solemn High Mass, 
Coram Episcopo, was celebrated. Dean O’Brien preached 
the Sermons, and the Offertories in aid of the interest on 
Church Debt realised £21 3s. 7d. At the Second Dedication 
Festival, 15th July, 1855, the eloquent Dr. Marshall was the 
preacher. On 19th March, 1854, for the first time in St. 
Patrick's, was the solemnity of children’s First Communions, 
and the following year, on the Second Sunday after Easter, 
22nd April, 1855, the Lord Bishop of Beverley (Dr. Briggs) 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation immediately 
after the last Mass. 
In the year 1859 the 
St. Michael's. Paradise Street. property in Paradise Street 
was bought. Paradise Street 
derives its name from Paradise Close, a plot of land extending 
from Cropper Lane* to Water Lane. It was laid out as 
Pleasure Grounds, a house standing towards the Westgate 
end where refreshments were sold. A fee was charged for 


* Now Rebecca Street. 
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entrance. On Sunday afternoon its shady walks and cool 
grottos were frequented by crowds of Bradfordians to whom 
the place was known as Paradise. 

Paradise Close belonged to the Rev. Thos. Booth Wright, 
Rector of Broughton in the County of Lincoln, and to John 
Field Wright, Esq., of Bilham House, Hooten, Bagnell, 
County of York. The growth of the town put an end to 
“Paradise.” The street was made and the adjoining land 
was put up for sale. The piece of land on which St. 
Michael’s Chapel stands was sold to Charles and Michael 
Hargreaves, Whitesmiths, for £900, February 11th, 1855. The 
Hargreaves became bankrupt and the land with the premises 
which they had built was sold, 20th February, 1857, to Michael 
Mahoney, Woolstapler, Bradford, for the like sum of £900; 
the purchase money paid down being £200. The plot 
bought by Mahoney consisted of 411 square yards, which 
includes a ‘“Moiety of the street since called Paradise 
Street.” The plot was bounded on the north by property 
belonging to Henry Leah Dyson who, in 1847, sold his 
property to Sarah E. Tolson, J. S. Wasney, and George 
Dryden, these parties selling it again, in 1866, to Mr. George 
Poole. I suppose Dyson Street derives its name from the - 
original owner of the land. On the west it was bounded by 
other parts of Paradise Close, and on the east by the plot of 
land on which the Scruton Memorial Schools are now built. 

In the year 1859, on the 21st January, Mr. Mahoney sold 
his land in Paradise Street, with the mechanic’s shop, engine 
house, boiler house, office, etc., put up by the Hargreaves, to 
the Catholics of St. Patrick’s parish, to be used by them for 
school purposes. The indenture records the bargain as 
between Michael Mahoney on the one side and on the other, 
Geo. Alderson, Patrick W. Byrne, Jas. Walsh, Thos. Alderson, 
John McMurray, Henry Westwood, and Dr. Briggs (the 
Bishop). In those days the Lords of the Council of Education 
granted subsidies towards the erection of new schools, 
provided a certain amount of money was raised by private 
subscriptions. As early as 1855 a collection was begun in aid 
of St. Patrick’s Schools. By the year 1859 the above named 
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gentlemen, styled in the Indenture of 21st January, 1859, as 
“the Committee of Management,” had raised the sum of 
£805 14s. Id. It had been obtained partly by donations 
and the proceeds of “Sermons” but chiefly by weekly 
subscriptions, and the greater portion of it had been expended 
in carrying on the schools. 

Towards the close of 1858 the Committee of Management 
applied to the Council of Education for aid; the Council 
advanced the sum of £620 9s. Od., and in 1859 the property 
in Paradise Street was bought, the old buildings were 
altered and adapted to school purposes, and the schools 
were duly opened. That was the year in which Father 
Lynch resigned his charge of the parish. 

Father Thomas Lynch took the initial step in providing 
Catholic schools for St. Patrick’s parish, but the labour 
and anxiety told upon him, and, as already stated, he 
resigned his charge in 1859. He endured a protracted illness 
with christian fortitude and patience for upwards of eight 
years, when he gave back his soul to God on the 2nd 
January, 1868. May he rest in peace. 

From the first commencement of St. 

Father Wells. Patrick’s parish as a separate Mission it has 
never been served by fewer than two priests. 

The first priest in charge of the Mission was, as we have seen, 
Father Lynch. The Bishop transferred him from St. Mary’s 
to St. Patrick’s together with his fellow curate, Father Wells, 
who consequently was the first to serve as a curate in this 
parish. Father Wells remained at St. Patrick’s upwards of 
two years when the Bishop made him Parish Priest of the 
Catholics of Huddersfield. Father Stephen Wells fulfilled his 
duties in Huddersfield with such zeal and success as to 
deserve for him promotion to the honourable position of a 
Canon in the diocesan Chapter. Henceforth he was known as 
Canon Wells. For many years he suffered from acute 
rheumatism, against which he struggled with wonderful 
fortitude, until at length finding himself unequal to the work, 
he resigned his parish, 1883, and retiring to Clifford spent 
the remaining years in the Presbytery with his old friend, 
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Father Cullimore. Canon Wells fell asleep in the Lord in 
1887. R.I.P. 
Father James Kelly succeeded Father 
Father Kelly. Wells as Curate, 15th March, 1858, worked 
in the parish a little over four years when 
he was removed to Halifax, becoming Parish Priest of the 
Mission in the year 1862. Father Kelly did the work of a 
good Priest in Halifax for twelve years, and departed to 
our Lord to receive the reward promised to the good and 
faithful servant.—R.I.P. 
We now come to the Rev. Father John 
Father Arnold. Arnold who succeeded Father Lynch as 
Parish Priest, 20th Feb., 1859. Father 
Arnold was the first Curate Canon Harrison had at St. Mary’s, 
Stott Hil]. He was educated at St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw, 
where he also was ordained, and whence he came to his first 
work asa Priest at St. Mary’s in 1845. In 1847 came the 
Irish Famine and in its trail the malignant fever which played 
sad havoc among the priests in Leeds. At St. Patrick’s, 
Leeds, seven priests died martyrs of Charity, and the Bishop 
asked for priests to volunteer to take up the work at St. 
Patrick’s and face the danger of almost certain death. 
Father Arnold offered his services, which were accepted, and 
he removed to the fever stricken parish of St. Patrick’s Leeds. 
He weathered the storm and continued to serve in that 
mission, and afterwards as curate at St. Ann’s, Leeds, until 
the Bishop called him to the charge of the Mission in 
Huddersfield. From Huddersfield he came to this parish and 
presided over it for four years and four months. Among the 
people he was commonly spoken of as “‘the Squire.” In 1864 
he resigned St. Patrick’s and became Chaplain to Sir John 
Lawson, Bart., Brough Hall, where he remained until the year 
1891, a period of twenty-seven years, when failing health 
obliged him to retire from Missionary work. He lived for 
some years in the House of the Brothers of St. Alexius, 
Middlesbrough, then he stayed a while at Scarborough, finally 
retired to Southampton, where he happily departed to our 
Lord on the 21st Aug., 1899. 
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On the division of the Beverley diocese into the dioceses 
of Leeds and Middlesbrough he became one of the Canons of 
the first Chapter of Middlesbrough. R.I.P. 

Although there was a good deal of 

The Convent. unpleasantness manifested in the parish at 
the appointment of Father Arnold, yet we owe 

to him a change which, ever since he instituted it, has proved 
one of the greatest blessings to the entire parish. We allude 
to the establishment of the Convent and the introduction of 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Paul to work in our schools and 
among the poor. For this at any rate the people of St. 
Patrick’s ought to be for ever grateful to him. God alone 
knows all the good those holy Sisters have effected, and all 
the comfort they have been to the poor, during the forty years 
they have been in the parish. It was on 9th Sept., 1859, that 
a Superioress and two Sisters formed the first community of 
religious at St. Patrick’s. For the next few months they 
occupied a house in Drewton Street, after which, for the sake of 
convenience, they took a smaller house in Sedgefield Terrace, 
now the house of the Senior Guild of St. Aloysius, where they 
remained until the new Presbytery was built, when they 
removed to the house in Westgate, vacated by the clergy, 
their last removal being to the present convent. The 9th 
Sept., 1858, is the date when the first convent was opened, it 
is not, however, the date when the Sisters first took active 
work amongst our children. Previous to the opening of St. 
Michael’s Schools the children assembled on Sundays for 
Christian Doctrine in the church, and were taught by 
members of the congregation; and after the Sisters came to 
St. Mary’s one of them came each Sunday from Stott Hill to 
superintend the children. The Sisters had been at St. Mary’s 
upwards of two years before any community was formed at 
St. Patrick’s. Canon Harrison was the first to bring Nuns 
into Bradford. On the 16th July, 1857, the Rev. Mother 
General,* who still lives, having reached her 90th year, the 
Foundress in this country of the Congregation of Sisters of 
Charity of St. Paul, which fostered by her zeal and devotion 


* The Venerable Foundress passed to her reward, 25th 5ept., 1903, 
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now numbers some five hundred Nuns, brought three Sisters 
to St. Mary’s and started the first convent there. They were 
Mother M. Jane, Superioress, and Sisters Philomena and 
Ligouri. All these are dead. Sister Philomena fell asleep 
at Southport Convent, where she was Superior, on the 8th 
July, 1902. Canon Harrison met them at the station and 
took them to the house prepared for them in Park Place. 
The Sisters assisted at Benediction at St. Mary’s, Stott Hill, 
on the day of their arrival, and on the evening of the following 
day the congregation gave them a hearty welcome in the 
school-room. Sunday school opened with a large attendance 
on July 19th. On the Monday the Sisters began work in the 
parochial school, having girls and infants in the same room, 
about 170. It soon became necessary to have additional help 
and within a few months the little community numbered six 
Sisters. Two years later as already stated, three Sisters 
commenced the new community at St. Patrick's. They were 
Sister M. Winefride, Superioress, and Sisters Evangeliste and 
Xavier. Sister Evangeliste is dead, but Mother Winefride 
and Mother Xavier are both working at the Mother House, 
near Birmingham. 

The Day School for girls and infants opened in charge of 
the Nuns on Monday, 12th September, 1859. There were 
present 50 girls and 150 infants. The following Sunday the 
priest announced “ The Day and Night Schools have already 
opened under the superintendence of the Sisters of Charity. 
No children of this district are allowed to go to St. Mary’s 
School. No other girls’ schools allowed in this district except 
that conducted by the Nuns.” 

On the 2nd August, 1858, the Nuns opened a Convent or 
Private School, which has continued to flourish to the present 
day. For some years past it has been carried on at Eldon 
House. 

In the same month of the same year we 

John Toomey. light upon the name of poor old John Toomey, 
now with our Lord, them described as 

Sacristan. The exact date of his appointment is not given. 
Many of our readers will remember the good man who 
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served the three Masses every day for so many years. To- 
wards the end of his course as Sacristan he grew deaf, and 
consequently he raised his voice in answering to a correspond- 
ingly high pitch which there was no mistaking. After nearly 
twenty years’ duty at St. Patrick’s he went to America, but 
could not settle in a place where he could hear Mass only twice 
a year. Accordingly he returned to Bradford. His office, 
however, at St. Patrick’s was already filled. He died in 1893. 
He was always greatly respected. May be rest in peace. 
The Sacred Rite of Benediction in those 
More Details. days was not so generously bestowed as now. 
We are familiar with Benediction several 
times a week; then if it was given on a week-night there was 
no Benediction on the Sunday. Thus the notice: “On 
Corpus Christi evening there will be Solemn Benediction at 
7-30 instead of Sunday evening.” On Sunday, July 17th, it 
was announced that “the Fathers of the Provincial Synod, 
now assembled at Oscott, have ordered a Te Deum on this 
day to be chanted in thanksgiving for the restoration of 
peace.” This was the First Synod held in this country after 
the restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850, and it was on this 
occasion that Dr. Newman, afterwards Cardinal, preached his 
sermon on the “Second Spring,” one of the finest and most. 
beautiful pieces of English ever written. The peace here 
referred to was that which ensued on the cessation of 
hostilities in Italy between the Italians and Austrians, which 
had caused great disturbance and trouble in the States of 
the Church. 

On Monday, August 14th, 1859, the schools attached to the 
Young Men’s Society, already mentioned, were removed to St. 
Patrick’s Boys’ Schoolroom, in Paradise Street, the number 
of scholars having out-grown the dimensions of the Society’s 
rooms. In the November of that year, the time of the 
Masses was changed to 8 o'clock, 9-30 and 11, at which hours 
they continue to be said to the present day. 

At this time the Protestant Ragged School was being 
conducted with considerable vigour. The priests had a 
difficulty with some of the parents, who for the sake of the 
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“loaves and fishes” would persist in exposing to danger the 
faith of their little ones by sending them to the Ragged 
School. We find the priests threatening them with privation 
of the Sacraments if they persisted in their wickedness. 
The year 1859 closed with a Petition, sympathising with the 
Pope, being laid in the Vestry for the signatures of the 
congregation. Garibaldi at this time was engaged in raising 
an army with the intention of capturing the Pope’s City 
for his Sovereign, King Victor Emmanuel. The project 
failed owing to the intervention of Victor Emmanuel who, 
out of deference to the wishes of his ally, the French 
Emperor, Napoleon III., put a stop to Garibaldi’s expedition. 
It was renewed ten years later, when France, the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church, lay under the iron heel of Germany, 
and could not chastise the base Sardinian for the violation of 
his solemn oath and Kingly word, whereby he had sworn to 
respect the States of Holy Church and the Holy City of 
Rome. 

The January of 1860 found a Certificated Master for the 
first time taking charge of the boys’ school. A Master con- 
tinued in charge for some years after Father Scruton came to 
St. Patrick’s. 

At this time we meet with a trace of the failing health 
of the great and glorious Cardinal Wiseman, who was 
raised up by God to build again in this land the “ Walls of 
Sion,” sacrilegiously thrown down by the impious Henry 
and his detestable daughter, and to make the glories of the 
Spouse of Christ, the Holy Catholic Church, shine forth 
once more before the people of England, since prayers for 
him were asked in the church on Sunday, 8th July, 1860. The 
prayers of the faithful were heard, for His Eminence was 
spared to continue his labours until 15th February, 1865. 

In the same month we find it announced that henceforth 
“dripping and lard may be used on every fasting and 
abstinence day throughout the year, except on Good Friday,” 
a remark which suggests to us how rigorously the faithful 
observed the times of fasting some forty years ago. 

Another foot-print found in these Notice Books which 
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will soon be a thing of the past, is the need of a priest 
who can speak the language of the Celt, to hear the Con- 
fessions of those of the faithful ‘““who have no English.” 
“The Rev. Father Kelly, of Keighley,’ we are told, “ will 
hear the Irish Confessions to-morrow, at 10 o'clock.” This 
was in 1860. There are still a number of the faithful in 
Bradford who know and speak the Irish language, but one 
who can speak no other, in this year of grace 1903, is seldom 


Ricgutr Rey. Dr. Corntruwaire, Lorp Bishop oF BEVERLEY, 
1861 to 1878; translated to Leeds 1878 to 18go. R.I.P. 


found. The following year, 1861, records the departure of 
Bishop Briggs to the reward of the Just. Dr. Briggs dying 
4th January, 1861, and his successor, Dr. Cornthwaite, being 
consecrated Bishop of Beverley, on 10th November, of the 
same year; the Installation taking place at St. Wilfrid’s, York, 
on Wednesday, 13th November, in consequence of which we 
find it given out that ‘“ there will be no Mass on Wednesday 
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and Thursday, as the Bishop has invited the Clergy to his 
Installation.” 
In 1859, January 23rd, Father William 
Father Pope. Pope came into residence at St. Patrick’s 
for a few months. From St. Patrick’s he 
went to Myddelton Lodge, Ilkley, where he served as Chaplain 
to Squire Middelton and ministered to the Catholics of the 
district for many years. Whilst at the Lodge his splendid 
gifts and exceptional scholarship received acknowledgement 
by the bestowal of a Canonry in the Cathedral Chapter. 
About thirteen years ago Canon Pope left Ilkley for Harrogate 
where he still, with unabated energy and devotion, labours 
for the good of souls. Canon Pope, at the time he came to 
St. Patrick’s, was a recent convert, being one of the group of 
eminent converts drawn to the Church from St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds. 
In the October of the same year, 
Father P. Flynn. Father Patrick Flynn entered upon duty 
in St. Patrick’s, to remain, however, only 
a short time, being called back to his own Diocese in Ireland. 
He now holds tbe distinguished position of parish priest of 
Waterford, and is, we believe, held in high esteem by his people. 
The Curates—Fathers Kelly, Pope, and 
Father Rigby. Flynn—having finished their work at St. 
Patrick’s, Father Thos. Bruno Rigby came 
on 2nd Feb., 1862, to assist Father Arnold. Father Rigby 
did not stay much over eighteen months since, in the following 
year, we find him removed and placed in charge of the Mission 
at Batley. His end was very sad. Having gone to Lancaster 
to assist at the burial of Father Richard Wilson, once one of 
the priests at St. Mary’s, Stott Hill, after the Requiem he 
returned to the station to take his train home and reached the 
platform as the train was starting; hearing Father Scruton 
calling him to hasten, he rushed forward, and, short-sighted 
as he was, instead of entering the carriage door, he passed 
between the carriages, when the wheel passed over his 
body and killed him on the spot. This was about the year 
1867.. K-LP. 
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We come now to the priest who had 
Father Walker. charge of the parish third in order of 
succession. This was the Rev. Father 
Henry Walker, a_ school-fellow at Ushaw, of William 
Benedict Scruton and a bosom friend of his. Father Walker 
had a fine presence, and was distinguished by a gravity of 
manner which sweet gentleness and natural courtesy rendered 
most attractive. Father W. B. Scruton became curate under 
his college chum, Father Walker. But Father Scruton’s 
talents were of so remarkable an order that from the first it 
might have been foretold he would not long remain in a 
subordinate position. Father Scruton was a man of strong 
character, quick in forming his judgment, ready in putting it 
into words, swift in carrying it into act. He was formed to 
rule. It was one thing to be friends when preparing for war, 
another when brought to fight together on the field of action. 
The Bishop soon understood the incompatibility of character 
of these two priests, and convinced that Father Scruton, the 
more able of the two, was best fitted to cope with the needs 
and difficulties of the parish, Father Walker resigned five 
months after his appointment, and was transferred to Shipley, 
where he built the Church, Presbytery, and School. From 
Shipley he went to Whitby, when, on the formation of the 
diocese of Middlesbrough, he became Provost of its Chapter. 
He fell asleep in Our Lord fourteen years ago, after suffering 
excessive pain for a long time with wonderful resignation to 
God’s Holy Will. Father Walker was always much beloved 
by his fellow priests. May he rest in peace. 
The only event of any importance 
Father Loughran. found recorded whilst Father Walker 
held office was the appearance of Father 
Thomas Loughran in the pulpit of the Church and on the 
platform of the Mechanics’ Institute. The occasion was the 
tenth anniversary of the Dedication of the Church. The 
morning sermon was ‘preached by the Bishop of Beverley, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Cornthwaite, successor to Dr. Briggs, and 
the evening sermon by Father Loughran. Father Loughran 
was a very dear friend of both Father Walker and Father 
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Scruton; all three had been students together at St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, and between Father Scruton 
and Father Loughran the warmest attachment existed up 
to the time of the premature death of the latter. Father 
Loughran excelled in classic lore, and after coming on the 
Mission and going through a hard day’s work he would find 
refreshment for a jaded mind in the ‘Odes of Horace” or the 
‘“Orations of Demosthenes.” The late Lord Macaulay detines 
a scholar to be one “who can read Plato with his feet on the 
fender,” and allowing the definition to be correct, then 
Father Loughran was a scholar in all truth. We are not 
told on what subject he preached on this occasion, but we 
know whatever the subject he would deal with it in a way 
powerfully convincing and sweetly persuasive, for he was 
perfect master of the art of oratory. On the Monday 
evening following, he delivered a lecture in the theatre of 
the Mechanics’ Institute. The Observer of Thursday, 30th 
July, 1863, reports as follows: “ Bradford Catholic Young 
Men’s Society. On Monday evening, the Rev. Themas 
Loughran delivered a lecture on the ‘Church and the Bible,’ 
to the members and friends of the Society. The room was 
well filled. The Bishop of Beverley occupied the chair. The 
object of the lecture was to refute the imputation that the 
Catholic Church was the enemy of the Bible and opposed to 
Bible circulation. He showed, first, that the Church, in the 
earliest ages, had been the depository of the sacred records, 
and had been faithful to the high trust in preserving the 
scattered portions of the scriptures: next, that, during the 
middle ages, the Church, through the labours of her monks 
and her scholars, had, despite the ravages of barbarism, 
continually multiplied the scriptures and kept alive the 
knowledge of the Latin tongue; and, lastly, that in modern 
times, the Church had been instrumental to the translation of 
the scriptures from the Latin vulgate into every modern 
tongue and into the language of the East. He repudiated 
the idea that there was any scarcity of Bibles in the time of 
Luther; Bibles were then in existence in various languages. 
Shortly after the discovery of printing, the Church printed 
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the Mazarin Bible and from that time to 1500 no fewer than 
626 editions of the scriptures were printed and circulated. 
He denied that the Church had ever prohibited the distribution 
of the Bible in Ireland; during the last seven years a hundred 
thousand copies of the Douay edition of the scriptures had 
been printed and distributed in Ireland.” 

It is a trite saying that history repeats itself, and our 
readers will have in mind an instance of this Bible controversy 
waged in the Observer only a few years back. Forty years 
ago Father Loughran, in public lecture, destroyed the fable 
of Catholic antipathy to Bible reading, yet it soon comes to 
life again; and when opportunity serves, it is put forward 
with as much assurance as if it had never before been refuted. 
It has always been the case and will be so to the end. The 
father of lies will never cease to defame the Spouse of Christ 
and, convicted a thousand times, he will repeat the baseless 
charges, for it is his nature so to do being a “liar from the 
beginning.” 

At the very time Father Walker was 
Bazaar, 1863. handing over the reins of power to Father 
Scruton, and was busy packing up his goods 
and chattels, with a view to taking up work at Shipley, a 
great Catholic Bazaar was held in Bradford, and as a number 
of names interesting to St. Patrick's people appear, we feel 
justified in giving a brief account of it. The object was to 
raise money in aid of the Catholic Schools of the town—St. 
Mary’s and St. Patrick’s. It was held in the large room of 
the Exchange Buildings, at that time the chief place in the 
town for such assemblies. When more suitable accommod- 
ation was provided, the Exchange Buildings became the 
Post Office, and now they are converted into a furniture 
emporium. The room must have been of considerable 
dimensions for there were six stalls, three on each side, 
irrespective of refreshment and confectionery stalls, and the 
quantity and quality of the goods, as described in the Observer 
of Thursday, Oct. 8th, 1863, would require a good deal of 
space. England, Ireland and the Continent of Europe had 
paid tribute in aid of the good work, 
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The principal lady patroness was the Empress of the 
French, whilst Cardinal Wiseman and the Bishop of the 
Diocese headed the list of patrons. Her Imperial Majesty 
amongst other gifts sent a gold crosslet which was on stall 
No. 3, presided over by the Misses Fattorini, Miss Pullan, 
Miss Eckersley and Miss Russell. On the same stall was a 
gold chalice set with precious stones, valued at 400 guineas ; 
also a magnificent stole set with rubies and emeralds worth 
£80. The chalice was put up to raffle toa hundred subscribers 
of four guineas each, but the name of the fortunate winner 
has not been ascertained, the stole is at St. Patrick’s and is 
used on the chief feasts of Our Lady. The present of his 
Eminence wasa silver cup. It was displayed on stall No. 5, 
over which Miss Duggan, Miss Rimondi (Halifax), Miss Galli 
(Leeds) presided. 

All the stalls were heavily ladened with handsome and 
costly things. Stall No. 1, had beautiful articles stored up in 
heaps, almost exclusively supplied by friends in Sheffield. 
It was in charge of Father Loughran, who at one time served 
on the staff of priests at St. Marie’s, Sheffield, of Mrs. A. 
Parker and Miss Hadfield (Sheffield), Mrs. Blackburn (Leeds). 
and Miss O’Leary (Bradford), No. 2 Stall was under the care 
of Mrs. Crawley, Mrs. Mitchell, Miss Pullan, Miss Rhodes 
and Miss Hudson. Stall No. 4. was in charge of Father 
Fryer,* the Hon. Mrs. Vavasour (Hazlewood Castle), Miss 
Murray, Miss Rhodes and Miss Scoles. No. 6, was the 
Children of Mary’s Stall with Miss Rookes and Miss Dilger 
presiding; the Refreshment Stall was managed by Mrs. 
Westwood, Mrs. Eckersley Mrs. Lambert, Miss Catton, Miss 
Brearley and Miss Kelley, whilst Mrs. Staincliffe had sole 
control of the Confectionery Stall. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Bishop, Canon 
Illingworth, of St. Marie’s, opened the bazaar. There was a 
large attendance. The sale lasted four days, beginning on the 
Tuesday, and closing on Friday. Since then experience 
has taught the organisers of bazaars never to leave out the 
Saturday as on that day the small sums of many people in 

* Canon Fryer, Worksop, where be bas Leen for many years. 
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the end amount to a good round sum. We recall the names 
of the stall holders with pleasure. Some of them are still 
with us and continue to take part in the works of the parish. 
The names of others have been changed in the hymeneal 
crucible, whilst others have passed away to the reward of 
the just. One thing that strikes us is the large hearted 
charity of so many from other towns. It is, as a rule, 
difficult to move people to take interest in works which do 
not immediately concern them, and the excuse, “we have 
enough to do at home,” is by no means uncommon. Here 
we see Sheffield, Leeds, Halifax, strongly represented both 
by gifts and by personal attendance. We cannot but admire 
their zeal for the cause of Holy Church and exclaim with the 
Psalmist, “‘ How good and how pleasant it is to see brethren 
dwell together in unity.” What was realised by this bazaar 


is not stated. 


CHAPTER III. 


We have come in our Journal 

Father W. B. Scruton. to the year when Father Scruton 
took charge of the parish. He was 

the fourth parish priest in the order of succession, Fathers 
Lynch, Arnold and Walker having preceded him. As nearly 
all the buildings which make up the vast and valuable 
property of St. Patrick’s parish were erected during his term 
of office, and as to his taste and skill are due all the works of 
art and beauty which now adorn the church, and considering 
the many years he presided over the parish, and the 
admiration and affection with which he inspired not only 
his own parishioners but many others who belonged neither 
to his charge nor to the faith, we consider it a duty to recall 
his early life, and, as far as our information will permit, to 
trace his course from the time he entered College, to his 
coming to Bradford. We feel confident our readers will not 
accuse us of an unnecessary departure from what is strictly 
the immediate object of these pages. Our purpose in 
gathering together the ways and means by which this parish 
has been built up, looked at from its material stand-point, 
was to preserve from oblivion the names and the labours of 
the priests, now no more, and to encourage the faithful of the 
parish, and those who shall come after them, to endeavour to 
copy the generous works and gifts of the generation which has 
just passed away. Inthe case of Father Scruton, considering 
the striking personality of the man, and the mark he has left 
upon the parish, it seems worth our while to cast a glance 
upon the past, and looking at him during his collegiate course, 
ask ourselves what were the special influences at work which 


helped to form so fine a character. 
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His parents were York people, and occupied 

Early Years. a good position in that ancient city. There 
the subject of our memoir was born, and 

baptised, receiving at the baptismal font the names, William 
Benedict, the first after St. William of York, the second after 
the Rev. Benedict Rayment, the priest in charge of the city 
mission. William Benedict grew upa bright intelligent boy, 
and as he expressed a wish to go to college to try his vocation 
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to the Priesthood, the Vicar Apostolic of the Northern district, 
Dr. Briggs, gladly gave his approval. The boy entered St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, in the year 1840, being then only 
ten years old. 

A half-brother of his, ten years his senior, was already at 
the College, studying Theology, the last course previous to 
Ordination. Francis Wilkinson, for his relationship with 
young Scruton came from the mother, had entered the 
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College in July, 1832, and in the very year his half-brother, 
William Benedict, arrived, he and another student, named 
Richard Wilson, had distinguished themselves and brought 
honour to their Alma Mater by being the first Catholics in 
England to take the degree of B.A., at the London University. 
In 1843, Francis Wiikinson went to York to be ordained priest, 
receiving that Sacred Order on December 23rd, by special 
dispensation from Rome, for he had not then reached the 
age required by the Law of the Church. Doubtless it was 
to gratify the affection of his devoted mother that the 
Ordination took place at York, for she was present at it 
with other friends and kinsfolk. The following day Father 
Wilkinson returned to Ushaw, as prefect of Studies, and “his 
appointment to this most important post at so early an age 
is a striking testimony to the opinion formed of his ability,” 
an opinion amply justified by the conspicuous success with 
which he fulfilled its duties. He spent almost his entire life 
at the College, from his twelfth to his fifty-sixth year, when 
he died. The charm of his manner, the sweetness of his 
smile, his bright and kindly face struck even the casual 
observer. No one could look upon him without feeling how 
good the heart and how holy and beautiful the soul which lit 
up that countenance. Parents who brought their sons to 
College, when he presided over the Junior College or 
Seminary, felt at once that they were entrusting them to 
the care of one who would watch over them with all the 
kind affection of a father, and whose cultivated mind, elevated 
and enriched by the highest graces of the spiritual life, would 
imprint upon youth’s susceptible disposition a lasting anda 
most beneficial impression. 

It was well for our young Levite that he had a brother at 
the college so much older than himself, and one whom he 
could love as a brother, revere as a holy ecclesiastic, and 
admire as a scholar. Our William Benedict must have 
received untold benefits from intercourse with his saintly 
relative. His love for his brother was deep and strong, and 
consequently that brother’s influence would make itself felt 
all the more, and his council and example would curb the 
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excessively exuberant spirits of the boy, and would keep 
within bounds that sense of the ridiculous and fondness of 
fun and joke, which, but for some tempering influence of this 
sort, might have grown beyond measure, and so have spoilt a 
character endowed by nature with somewhat violent ten- 
dencies. We may in all fairness, then, put down Father Frank 
Wilkinson as one of the moderating and improving forces 
which operated to form the future parish priest of this Mission. 

Another potent factor which played a leading part in the 
making of young Scruton, was the revival of Gothic Archi- 
tecture and his intimacy with the family of the great pioneer 
in that movement. 

A. Welby Pugin was one of the most remarkable men of 
his age. Brought up in profession as an architect, endowed 
with wonderful fertility of invention and of striking oringinality 
of mind, he experienced an irresistible impulse to study, from 
an architectural stand-point, the churches and buildings 
erected by our Catholic forefathers. The more he studied 
these monuments of Catholic England, the more enraptured 
he became with them. Look at them from whatever point, 
he could not withold praise and admiration, and, whether 
considered as a whole or examined in detail, he discovered 
such skill in design, such perfection of execution, that all 
which England had produced from the time of the change in 
religion to his own day appeared hideous in the extreme, and 
filled his soul with loathing. Not content with mere admira- 
tion, he went to the root of the question. He bent his mind 
to study the religion which had put up to God’s glory buildings 
almost worthy of the Divine Majesty. He became an ardent 
Catholic. And possessing the true faith, he found out the 
secret of Gothic Architecture, and spent the remainder of his 
life in promoting its revival. 

The movement spread throughout the land. The love of 
the Gothic style took hold of the popular mind. For some 
years it raged like a fever. No one could withstand it. Every 
new Church must be Gothic, every new house of any 
pretentions must have a touch of the ancient style, and 
even the Municipal body was not proof against it, as we see 
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to-day in the Bradford Exchange and Town Hall. Especially 
amongst Catholics the Gothic Movement found ardent 
advocates. Cardinal Wiseman caught the happy infection 
and strove his utmost to promote the views of Pugin. One of 
the best Essays of his Eminence was written to demonstrate 
that of all styles of architecture, the only one purely Christian 
and Catholic is the Gothic. It was not likely, then, that 
students preparing for the ecclesiastical state would remain 
indifferent to the question of the hour, nor can we be surprised 
it should have captured the judgment and taste of W. B. 
Scruton. Endowed with wonderful skill in drawing, anda 
practical turn of mind for taking measurements and quantities, 
for noting the various qualities of materials employed in 
building, he read with deepest interest the pamphlets issued 
by Pugin, and his heart glowed with ardent desire to master 
the intricacies of the art, so that he might further its adaptation 
to modern uses. 

Moreover, the companionship of E. W. Pugin, son of the 
great A. Welby Pugin, tended in no small degree to fan the 
flame of his new love, to kindle his enthusiasm, and to 
compel him to throw his whole heart and soul into defending 
and advancing the cause. Young Pugin inherited together 
with his father’s gift of architectural skill all his bias for the 
Christian architecture, which is the Gothic, and his over- 
kearing contempt for every other style, and this spirit took 
hold of his young friend. These two became staunch 
comrades. W. B. Scruton soon proved to be as true a 
lover of one system and as good a hater of all others, as 
Pugin himself. 

To add fuel to the flame, it was during his college career 
the new chapel was built from designs of A. W. Pugin, the 
work being done under his personal supervision. Here then 
was an object lesson in Gothic architecture. Theory was 
translated into practice under his own eye. Masons and 
joiners, engaged in their various callings, had for our young 
Church-Student a charm which threw into shade even the 
delight of a game at ‘Cat,’ ora contest in the racket-house. 
To wander among the workmen, to listen to the clink, clink, 
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of the mason’s chisel, to follow the progress of the carver in 
stone as, under his deft stroke, there evolved from the rough 
a graceful curve or lovely crocket, to see piece jointed to 
piece until the row of windows was complete, like an 
ornament of lace-work wrought in stone, so full of grace 
and feeling as to make the mouth water, was to him the 
purest of joys and the best of recreations; a school in 
which, imperceptibly, he drank deep the draughts of the 
knowledge of the beautiful and the true, storing up in his 
soul a mine of art treasures upon which he should draw all 
the remainder of his life. 

Another gift our student cultivated to a high degree of 
perfection, which afterwards, when on the Mission, proved a 
means of affording both pleasure and instruction to his 
people. Always ready of speech and favoured with a good 
memory, he soon became known for elocutionary powers, 
and his excellence in this art was recognised by his Superiors, 
when, whilst only in Rhetoric, they appointed him teacher of 
elocution to the college. By this means he had constant 
practice in speaking, whilst he grew familiar with the 
choicest parts of the best writers both prose and verse. 
Above all authors, however, Shakespere was his favourite. 
He had the works of the prince of writers at his finger- 
ends. And such was the versatility of his genius he could 
render tragedy or comedy with equal perfection. One of 
the first things we find recorded of him when he_ took 
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charge of St. Patrick's was his reading “ Hamlet,” before a 
large audience, in the theatre of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
“The Rev. Gentleman,” says the Observer 19th Nov. 1863, 
“read the play with taste and effect, and was frequently 
loudly cheered.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that architecture and 
elocution absorbed the whole of his attention during the 
sixteen years he was at Ushaw. They were but incidental 
studies, thrown in as it were to fill up a spare hour or to 
gratify a fancy, but by no means did they monopolise the 
time claimed by more serious pursuits. Currents of thought 


which beat upon him and guided the tendency of his genius, 
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they certainly were, and to them we may rightly attribute the 
principal points in his attainments which distinguished him 
among the priests of the diocese; yet all the while the grand 
spirit of Ushaw College with its noble traditions, the spirit 
of devotion to duty, of obedience and reverence for Superiors, 
of honour and trustworthiness, of diligence, of observance 
of rule, of earnest piety, was taking stronger hold of him 
with each succeeding year, and preparing him to receive 
with humility and to bear with dignity the sacerdotal 
character. Thus was the character of W. B. Scruton 
formed and moulded, fitting him to become a great priest 
able to win the hearts of his people, and to shed glory on 
the Catholic cause wheresoever he might be called to exercise 
the priestly office. At length the time came when his educa- 
tion was finished. On Rosary Sunday, in the year of 1856, 
having already received the Tonsure, which enrolled him in 
the army of Christ’s clerics, and the four Minor Orders, and 
the two Sacred Orders of sub-deacon and deacon, he 
ascended the last step which brought him to the altar of 
God, receiving from the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle the 
holy anointing and sacred ordination, and then stood forth 
“a priest for ever according to the Order of Melchisedech.” 

Father Scruton’s first Mission was at Doncaster. The 
Bishop, His Lordship of Beverley, Dr. Briggs, for the 
Hierarchy was now established, sent him there to assist the 
Rev. Rob. Gibson, whose failing eye-sight rendered him 
unable to discharge the duties of the place. After three 
years he left Doncaster to take charge of the Chaplaincy of 
Ackworth Grange, the seat of Mr. Tempest. This gentle- 
man often visited Doncaster, and his fervent piety making 
him a constant attendant at the church, there sprang up a 
warm friendship between him and its pastor which resulted 
in Father Scruton leaving Doncaster, to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the inmates of the Grange and the 
Catholics round about. This was in 1860. Here he con- 
tinued to work until the spring of 1863, when he came to St. 
Patrick’s as curate to Father Walker, succeeding to the 
charge of the Mission in October of the same year, 
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A finer opening for the exercise 
Parish Priest of St. Patrick’s. of the strong character and 
gifted mind of Father Scruton 
coild not have been desired than the mission over which the 
Bishop had appointed him. He found indeed a good church 
standing alone on a plot of ground but inavery unfinished and 
neglected condition. There was no porch, no bell, no interior 
ornamentation, without a presbytery, and with insufficient 
school acccmmodation. Materially things were in a bad way. 
Nor were they much better from a religious point of view. A 
number of abuses fiourished in various parts of the parish, 
whilst the religious knowledge of many sadly needed the 
attention of the pastor. But the people had the instinct of 
faith, of a docile and generous disposition, having a profound 
reverence for the priest, ready to sympathise with his projects, 
{o enter into his plans and to support him in his undertakings 
for the gocd of religion in the parish. The number of 
Catholics in St. Patrick’s district at the end of 1863 must have 
been considerably over 4,000 souls, most of them from Ireland. 
Driven from their beloved land by the terrible famine of 1840, 
they sought refuge on the shores of England, and spread all 
over the country, the greatest bulk of them settling down in 
the cities and towns where work was plentiful. 

Bradford at that time was in the zenith of its prosperity, 
its trade was increasing by leaps and bounds, the immense 
mills and warehouses, which impress the visitor of to-day with 
a sense of the wealth and importance of the city, were spring- 
ing up on all sides, and hands eager to toil were welcomed 
by merchants and mill-owners. No wonder then we finda 
large influx of the poor Irish making Bradford their second 
home. And, of course, with the Irish invasion of Bradford 
came also the Catholic invasion, for wherever the sons of 
Erin go they carry with them the holy faith, and wherever 
they fix their abode, the Cross of Christ is raised aloft and 
the sacred altar is set up, whereon the mystery of Calvary is 
daily renewed. So was it with our own parish. Four thousand 
souls were confided to the spiritual care of Father Scruton. 
A grave responsibility surely, and one to cause even the 
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stoutest heart to tremble, But it was God’s work not man’s 
and, therefore, the priest, whilst realising the vastness of the 
trust confided to him, could, leaning upon God, embrace it with 
confidence. This Father Scruton did. He put his hand to 
the plough and looked not back. He employed every resource 
nature and grace had bestowed upon him to promote the 
spiritual good of his people and to develope the material 
resources of his parish, so that when the end came, after 
twenty-four years of priestly duty, he could, assuredly in the 
judgment of his friends, go forth to meet his Lord and Master 
in the hope of hearing the glad words, * Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 
The first curate to assist Father 
Father W. J. Breen. Scruton was his dear college friend, 
Father Wm. J. Breen. This charm- 
ing young priest came to St. Patrick’s with all the vivacity 
and delightful buoyancy of spirit which the newly-ordained 
priest experiences, and gave himself up to the unceasing 
work he found here with irrepressible hopefulness. In those 
days there were far more unnecessary sick calls and night 
calls than of late years. The people were inexperienced, 
and oftentimes, without meaning to be so, very inconsiderate. 
It is easy to imagine the toil and turmoil of the young curate 
with over two thousand people to look after. No wonder it 
told upon him and hastened him to an early grave. 

Father William Breen was born in the year 1833, in 
historic Tipperary. Whilst yet a boy his parents came over 
to Leeds. In those days Catholic education was somewhat 
backward and Leeds, unlike Bradford to-day, had no Grammar 
School for the sons of Catholic parents. Consequently young 
Breen went to a Protestant Academy in Queen’s Square, kept 
by a Dr. Hiley. From thence he was sent to the Benedictine 
College, Prior Park, where he remained until his seventeenth 
year. His vocation manifesting itself, Dr. Briggs, the first 
Bishop of Beverley, sent him to Ushaw College. Here he 
completed his studies, imbibed fully the manly Catholic 
spirit which has always distinguished our great Northern 
College, and here he taught several years until in 1863, he 
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was ordained priest, when the Bishop sent him to be curate 
to his dear friend and college-companion, Father Scruton. 
Thus, St. Patrick’s was his first Mission. There are those 
in the parish who will distinctly remember the young priest, 
and the zeal with which he entered on his priestly duties. 
But his career of active work was not to be a long one. 

In 1865, Father Breen caught typhus fever in visiting a 
sick woman, and, although he recovered from the fever, it 
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left him with a shattered constitution. He was never really 
strong after that. He struggled on, however, into the follow- 
ing year, 1866, when he was sent as senior curate to St. 
Ann’s, Leeds, but in the beginning of 1869, his health gave 
way completely. On the advice of his medical man, he made 
a voyage to Australia, however with no good result, and the 
last six years of his life were spent as an invalid in his own 
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room. All through the long years of sickness, Father Breen 
was remarkable for his cheerful spirit and perfect resignation 
to God’s will. He was a very cultivated man, a good classical 
scholar, a good mathematician, a great reader with a very 
retentive memory; always ready with an apt quotation, and 
he had arare gift of being able to think and to clothe his 
thoughts in exact and elegant language. Consequently the 
good Father was a most delightful companion, whilst he had 
in himself rich resources of knowledge and imagination, 
whereby to lighten the heavy hours of compulsory inactivity. 
Shakespere he had thoroughly mastered. His personality was 
a most attractive one, and gave him much influence with 
others; which influence, as the late Bishop of Leeds often 
said, he always used for good. Father Breen was a gifted 
preacher. In the spring of 1875, strengthened by the 
Sacraments of the Church, full of faith and hope in our 
Lord, he gave back his soul to God, and was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Patrick’s, Leeds, where a stone monument 
erected to his memory invites the prayers of the faithful for 
his soul’s eternal rest. Kind reader do you also say an Ave 
for the repose of this good pastor’s soul. 
One of the first things taken in hand by 
Church Warming. the new Rector was the warming of the 
church. For quite ten winters the faithful 
had endured the cold and damp of an unwarmed building. No 
wonder the delicate constitution of Father Tom Lynch had 
broken down, or that Father Wells for years before he died 
was a martyr to rheumatism—obliged as they had been for 
hours, every week, to hear confessions under such trying 
conditions. Father Scruton resolved to stop that grievance, 
yet with characteristic determination he would not use a thing 
which had not been paid for, and before the genial warmth 
should pervade our parish church, funds must be forthcoming 
to defray the cost of the apparatus. Hence we find a collection 
started for this purpose, and we learn that the hot-water is laid 
in the church, and we see reports of Shakesperian Readings in 
the Mechanics’ Institute, tea-party in the Exchange Rooms, 
and many other methods adopted to raise the sum required to 
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pay the cost, but since the entire sum was not forthcoming the 
heating apparatus remained unused. Thus in his report to 
the Bishop, Jan. 1870, Father Scruton says “ The collection 
that was started in 1864 to provide heating apparatus for 
the church has at length reached the required sum, and the 
apparatus, which had been put down but unused for more 
than four years, is now being worked.” 

In the spring of 1864 the entire church was thoroughly 
cleaned at a cost of £100. The Feast of St. Patrick furnished 
an occasion for raising funds to meet the outlay. | Father 
Murray preached at Mass, and Father Loughran at night. An 
interesting notice occurs on 21st February, of the same year. 

“On Sunday next there will be 
Blessed Margaret Mary. Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from the last Mass _ to 
Vespers, to invoke the light of the Holy Ghost on the 
Congregation to be held in Rome, March Ist, with relation 
to the Beatification of the Venerable Margaret Mary, to 
whose revelations are owing the wonderful increase in devotion 
to the Sacred Heart.” The venerable servant of God was 
beatitied by Pius IX, to the great joy of the whole Catholic 
world, on the 16th September, following. 
Canon Harrison in building the church, 
Carving of Corbels. had not dared to increase the expendi- 
ture by carving the capitals of the pillars 
or the corbels which sustain the roof principals, but had 
wisely taken the precaution to leave the stone in the rough to 
be placed in the hands of the sculptor when means at the 
disposal of the priest should allow the carving to be done. It 
was fortunate for the beauty of our church that the work fell 
under the skilful direction of Father Scruton. The capitals 
of the pillars which support the sanctuary arch, representing 
clustering vine leaves, are rich and elegant. On the Gospel 
side is the head of St. Patrick with mitre, and on the Epistle 
side the head of St. Bridget covered with the religious veil. 
The corbels in the aisle, five on each side of the church, 
represent heads of bishops mitred, St. Cuthbert and St. 
William, kings and queens, with coronets, St. Edward, 
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St. Oswald, and St. Margaret, a mitred abbot, St. Benedict, 
St. Hilda, a veiled nun, and St. Veronica, St. George, soldier 
saint with visor uplifted, and St. Dominic. At the entrance 
to the Lady Chapel is a charming corbel, a diminutive full- 
length figure of our Lady amid lilies. The corbels which cap 
the pillars of the nave represent an angel with scroll, on which 


is written the name of the Apostle whose figure the corbel 
sustains. Father Scruton hit upon an ingenious contrivance 


for obtaining money to pay the sculptor. It was announced 

to the congregation that “on next Sunday, after each Mass 

and evening service, a collector will stand at the church door 

and all the married people will make their offerings towards 
E2 
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defraying the expenses of one corbel or capital; on the 
following Sunday the unmarried young men will contribute, 
and on the Sunday after the unmarried young women. The 
result was as follows: Married People £5 11s. 9d.; Unmarried 
Men £2 2s. 24d.; Unmarried Women £3 11s. 73d.; Total 
£11 5s. 7d. The emulation aroused by the contest does not 
appear to have excited any excessive generosity. It will be 
noticed the good Father asked for the cost of only three 
corbels whereas there are over fifty in the church at which 
the sculptor worked for many weeks, and which must have 
cost a large sum of money. 

In October of 1864, the Young Men’s Society of Great 
Britain held its Annual Conference in Bradford. The 
Venerable Archdeacon O’Brien, the founder of the Society, 
preached at St. Patrick’s, when Solemn High Mass was sung 
in the presence of the Bishop. It was Sunday, 23rd October. 
In the afternoon at 2 o’clock, the Conference held its meeting 
in the Mechanics’ Institute, His Lordship occupying the 
chair and addressing the assembly; Dr. O’Brien likewise 
gave an address. On the Monday evening, in the same place, 
Dr. O’Brien lectured on “Rome and the Fallen Dynasties of 
Italy.” It is hardly credible, but it is a fact, not a word 
about the conference appears in the Observer of that time. 
Of so little importance does the Catholic body appear to have 
been thirty-nine years ago, that the public organ of the town 
could afford to ignore the Conference, the lectures, presence 
of the Bishop and delegates from all parts of Great Britain. 
The Catholics of Bradford have got a long way from that 
coadition of things now, nor are they likely ever again to fall 
back into a state of such utter insignificance. 

The year 1865 opened gloomily. The 

Death of a Sister. establishment of a Convent in the parish 
had been hailed with joy, the Sisters being 

welcomed by the faithful as Angels sent from Heaven, to 
comfort them in their afflictions and to teach and train their 
little ones in the path of knowledge and virtue. And we do 
not hesitate to say that next to having a resident priest no 
greater blessing can befall a parish than the introduction of 
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Nuns. The very sight of the religious habit exerts upon 
the impressionable mind of youth a softening and elevating 
influence which no amount of secular discipline can supply. 
These devout women, leave a cherished home and _ beloved 
parents and the ease of freedom and the comforts of earthly 
things, voluntarily, for the love of Jesus Christ ; they abandon 
all, divest themselves of all personal effects, shut the door 
against every worldy prospect, sacrifice liberty for strict 
subjection to superiors, by taking for life the Sacred Vows of 
Poverty, Chastity and Obedience, in order to devote health, 
time and talents, to the service of young children and the 
solace of the poor. Even young children feel the distinction 
between a Nun and one who is not a religious. Their pure 
hearts respond to the words of the pure Spouses of Christ. 
The Lord Whom they have chosen as their portion blesses 
them and those under their charge with a blessing He gives 
to no secular teacher. It is impossible that children withdrawn 
from Catholic influences of this nature can ever be 
endowed with the strong robust faith which makes its 
possessor proud of being a Catholic and enables him, 
when temptation comes, to put his faith and fidelity to 
his holy religion above every human _ consideration. 
Children make as good progress in our schools under the 
Sisters as they can under any non-Catholic teacher, whilst 
the moral and religious impression produced cannot be 
over-estimated. It is beyond all price. Equipment of a 
school cannot give it. It comes from the presence of Jesus 
Christ working with the Nun consecrated to His Love. 

Sister Mary Pius took charge of our schools—the first 
certified Nun who taught in the parish. She was highly 
gifted and a most excellent teacher. Her constitution 
however was delicate. The close atmosphere of the old 
schools in Paradise Street told upon her, consumption 
developed and after a lingering illness, full of faith and piety, 
she breathed forth her soul into the arms of her Heavenly 
Spouse on the feast of His Holy Name, 12th January, 1865. 

The funeral of Sister Mary Pius excited interest on all 
sides. At the Requiem Mass the church was filled to over- 
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flowing. There was a crowd of Protestants present, and 
crowds of the same lined the streets. Forty years ago 
Nuns were a novelty in Bradford, the old vile calumnies 
about monks and nuns held possession of the mind of the 
populace, and the death of a nun in their own town revived 
those tales and aroused the public thirst for the gross and 
absurd. Beyond a certain amount of noise the interment 
passed off undisturbed by untoward incident. Father Scruton 
officiated, and the deacon of the Mass was Father Breen. 
At the time of which 
Chapel-of-Ease in Odd-fellows’ Hall. we write the Catholic 
population on the south- 
east of the church was far larger than it is now. It was 
considered necessary to open a Chapel-of-Ease in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the streets and alleys which 
were afterwards destroyed in making Sunbridge Road and 
in carrying out other improvements. The Odd-fellows’ Hall 
was fitted up for this purpose. Sunday, May 7th, was 
appointed for the Opening which was to be as solemn as 
possible. There was no Mass at 11 at St. Patrick’s, nor 
Vespers—the congregation being expected to go to St. 
Michael's, as the new chapel was dedicated. The result of 
the Opening disappointed the pastor’s expectations. The 
congregation was small and the total receipts towards the 
fitting up of the room amounted to £10. Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable opening the chapel served its purpose well. 
Five years later Father Scruton wrote to the Bishop: “ St. 
Michael’s Chapel in Thornton Road has proved a great 
- benefit to the people around it. I believe I am perfectly right 
in stating that at least 300 now hear Mass at St. Michael’s 
who before its opening seldom entered a church.” 
In this year the first meeting took 
The New Presbytery. place to discuss the ways and means 
of erecting the Presbytery. We have 
before us the Treasurer’s Cash Book in which we find the 
following entry, “At a meeting of the congregation of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Bradford, held in St. Michael’s Chapel, 
Thornton Road, on Monday evening, 18th September, 1865, 
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it was unanimously resolved to erect a presbytery in con- 
nection with St. Patrick’s Church; for which purpose it was 
decided to form a Fund by means of weekly collections in the 
parish, to extend over a period of eighteen months. To this 
Fund, the Rev. W. B. Scruton and Mr. Thos. O'Neill were 
appointed Joint Treasurers. Their Cash Account will be 
found recorded in this book. Collections commenced 5th 


Nov., 1865." In Father Scruton’s report to the Bishop, Jan., 
1867, it is stated that promises to the amount of £1,038 8s. 7d. 
were made, but by the expiration of two years, only £667 3s. 7d. 
had been paid. The Cash Book shows that by 5th October, 
1867, the sum of £1293 8s. 3d. had been paid to the con- 
tractors, the entire cost being near £2000. As soon as the 
presbytery was habitable the clergy took up their residence in 


it, highly delighted to find themselves in a house belonging to 
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the Church, and glad above all to be under the one roof with 
their Sacramental Lord and King. In point of commodity 
there is much to be desired in the Priest’s House. The dining 
room and kitchen are the only apartments on the ground 
floor, there is no reception room, and this is the cause of 
constant inconvenience. The style of building, however, leaves 
nothing to be desired. Its architecture is of the decorated 


Gothic period, and whether taken as a whole, or examined in 
detail, it affords delight to every lover of true art. The same 
may be said of the interior. The Caen stone fire place in 
dining and study rooms are splendid specimens. They always 
attract the eye of the observant visitor, and will bear 
comparison with those of the medizval age. Some ten years 
later the Canon (Father Scruton having by that time been 
elevated to a stall in the Cathedral Chapter) made a pretty 
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and convenient addition to the house by building a charming 
room of pitch pine. It is always greatly admired. There is 
no mistaking its style. Gothic breathes forth from every 
handle, mould and panel. This room has had the honour of 
lodging two Princes of the Church—Cardinal Manning and 
Cardinal Logue—besides many bishops, prelates and eminent 
laymen. 
During 1861 Father Breen’s health so 
Father A. Watson. far gave way that he was obliged to seek 
change of air from August to April of the 
following year, his place being taken by Father Alfred Watson. 
St. Patrick’s was Father Watson’s first Mission, but he served 
here only six months, leaving when Father Breen returned. 
He was of a most amiable and lively disposition; he had a 
strong sense of humour, and his company was much appreciated 
by his _ fellow-priests. Father Watson, however, was 
very scrupulous and very sensitive, and not cut out for the 
somewhat rough work which he found at St. Patrick’s. After 
holding a curacy for one year at St. Ann’s, Leeds, the Bishop 
confided to him the new mission at Brighouse. Here he built 
the present school-chapel, and accomplished a great deal of 
good in the town which had not seen a Catholic priest 
resident for over 300 years. His gentlemanly manners and 
peaceful character made a favourable impression and won the 
esteem of his fellow townsmen. From Brighouse he was 
transferred to Bingley, and after some years he was promoted 
to Ilkley, where, after a short illness, he passed away 10th 
February, 1893. He was sincerely lamented by a large circle 
of clerical friends. R.I.P. 
At present we are dealing with the 
Parish Statistics. year, 1866, the year Father Breen bade a 
final adieu to St. Patrick's, and to help 
us. to form a good idea of the state of the parish and the 
work being done, we have at hand the report which 
Father Scruton prepared for the Bishop. The congregation 
is put down at 4,700 souls: 2,130 fulfilled their Easter 
duty, and the total number of Communions was 12,600. 
These figures represent the parish thirty-seven years ago. It 
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is remarkable how stationary the Catholic population remains. 
It is to-day about the same as it was then. We must remem- 
ber, however, that since then, the new parish of St. Cuthbert’s 
has been formed out of St. Patrick’s, and that hundreds of 
houses, chiefly occupied by Catholics, having been demolished, 
many families being thereby forced to find homes in other 
parishes. 
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The choir appears to have been a source of 

The Choir. constant worry to the pastor. “The cost of 
maintenance,” he tells us, ‘is £57 4s. 3d., whilst 

the choir fund has realised only £12 15s. Od.” This sore point 
was not healed until several years later, when lady singers were 
forbidden by the Bishop and the movement for chancel-choirs 
was inaugurated. Itis within the remembrance of the writer, 
on one occasion being present at the mid-day Mass, and hearing 
Father Scruton inform the congregation that in consequence 
of the non-payment of subscriptions to the choir fund there 
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would be no music at the Mass until the expenses of the 
choir were met, but, in its place, they would recite the Seven 
Penitential Psalms before commencing Mass. His Reverence 
then took his seat at the sedilia and recited the Psalms alter- 
nately with the acolytes. It was a comical but effectual way 
of opening the purses of the faithful. If we remember 
rightly, one Sunday was as much as the congregation could 
stand. Before another came round the money was forth- 
coming, and the tuneful voiccs of the singers were again free 
to surround the holy sacrifice with their sweet harmonies. 
In the April of 1866 a new altar was 
Lady Altar Chapel. erected in the Lady Chapel at a cost 
of £60. It is a fair altar of Caen stone, 
the frontal decorations consisting of a cross formed by 
encaustic tiles. When St. William’s was opened at Brownroyd 
the Altar was transferred from the Lady Chapel to St. William’s 
where it remained until 1888, when the Lady Chapel was once 
more thrown open and adorned and the Canon’s monument 
erected, the altar was restored to its original position, where, 
we trust, it will remain to the end of time. 
The Font too received attention. It had 
The Font. been put up in the rough, but Father Scruton 
had the panels carved, and other improvements 
made so as to render it not unworthy of the church, 
In this year, 1855, the bell, which still hangs 
The Bell. in the belfry, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Beverley. The event was one of unusual occurence. 
Never since the Reformation had the “baptism” of a bell 
been witnessed in Bradford, and, consequently, a good deal of 
interest attached to the ceremony, which took place at Vespers 
on Sunday night, the 23rd of September. The cost of the 
bell was £22 17s. Od. The framing and hanging £9 10s. Od. ; 
total £32 7s. Od. The be!l was consecrated under the 
patronage of St. Patrick. For over thirty-five years it has 
hung in the belfry, and in all weathers and in all seasons, in 
joy and in sorrow, it has discharged its duties loudly and 
faithfully, though to the fastidious ear, perhaps, somewhat 
harshly. It was, up to the year 1903, the only consecrated bell 
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in the city of Bradford, and St. Patrick’s people were justly 
proud of it, for to possess a blessed bell is a great treasure. 
No one but a Bishop can consecrate a church bell, and, if “we 
read the prayers and the ceremonies prescribed in the ritual 
for such an occasion, we cannot but feel that, blessed by the 
Pontiff's hands and lifted to its place, a parish bell receives, in 
the eyes of the Church, a sacred character, and is charged with 
a holy mission. It receives from God the high privilege of 
sanctifying the very air in which it swings, and stirring in the 
human breast feeliags and aspirations high as the heavens 
themselves, from which, as the voice of God, its sounds seem 
to descend. The parish bell harmonises with all the important 
facts relating tothe spiritual life of the faithful, and it touches 
everything religious in their being. In the midst of all the 
crime and wickedness of the world the church bell is never 
silent: it is ever flinging out its holy protestations. It is ever 
a joy to the just and a terror to the wicked. It ever rings out 
the message of God.” 

In the year of St. Patrick's Golden Jubilee, as will be 
mentioned in due course; Mrs. Mollin, the widow of an old 
parishioner and benefactor, presented a chime of four bells, 
which were solemnly consecrated on Tuesday, July 7th, 1903, 
by the Right Rev. Wm. Gordon, Lord Bishop of the diocese. 
The bells came from the bell foundry of Mr. Goslin, Bishops- 
gate, London, and are 17, 18, 20, and 21 inches diameter, 
weighing about 63 to 6% cwts, the notes are D, C sharp, B, A, 
philharmonic pitch, and are lively, musical, and well in tune. 
At the ceremony of blessing the bells His Lordship was 
assisted by his secretary, the Very Rev. Mgr. Canon Cowgill, 
Fathers Earnshaw, Downes, Gosse, and Farrell, and Mr. 
Jos. C. Pike, of London, one of the artists whose skilful hand 
has helped to illustrate these pages. As soon as the blessing 
was concluded the process of fixing in the belfry was pushed 
on in order to have them ringing at the Consecration of the 
Church which was to take place on the following Saturday. 
As a matter of fact, they were chimed for the first time on the 
Friday, to welcome the Cardinal of Armagh on his arrival to 
consecrate the Church. A “brass” on the base of the pulpit 
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records that ‘ Mary Mollin, of Selbourne Villas, gave a chime 
of four bells to this church, in memory of her husband, James 
Mollin, who died 15th Feb., 1901. On whose soul Sweet Jesus 
have mercy.” 

In the December of the same year 1866, a new and hand- 
some stone and marble pulpit was erected in the church. The 
upper and more ornamental part came from the fine church 
of St. Wilfrid, York, erected as already stated by the Vicar- 
General of the old diocese of Beverley, Dr. Render. The solid 
stone base was presented by Mr. Newsome, the proprietor of 
the circus at that time performing inthe town. At the Golden 
Jubilee Celebration, Mrs. Goggin gave a beautiful brass pulpit 
guard which is both a useful and ornamental addition. 

On 7th Oct. 1866, Father Henry Rodgers 
Father Rodgers. succeeded Father Breen as curate at St. 
Patrick’s and remained not quite two years. 
He was a gentle, loving priest who soon won a warm place 
in the hearts of the faithful. Like several of his predecessors 
he had come direct from college after Ordination. One very 
striking feature in Father Rodgers priestly life was the tender- 
ness and sweetness with which he heard confessions, speaking 
with such sympathy of soul words of exhortation or encourage- 
ment as to rob the penitential sacrament of its bitterness. 
His confessional was generally besieged by a large throng of 
penitents. In 1868, the Bishop removed him to St. Ann’s, 
Leeds, where, after a brief residence, he caught a malignant 
fever from one of the poor sick he attended and died in the 
fever hospital, as Father Scruton truly said, “A Martyr of 
Charity.” A solemn Requiem was sung in our Parish Church 
for the repose of his soul, and a collection was made in the 
parish to erect a monument over his grave in old St. Patrick’s 
Churchyard, Leeds. Father Scruton designed a monumental 
Cross which was duly placed at the head of the grave of 
“A good shepherd who had given his life for his sheep.” 
Dulcissime Pater vivas cum Jesu. 
It would not be right to omit 
Catholicity at Shipley. mention of the opening of the New 
Chapel at Shipley, which took place 
on Sunday, 25th Aug. 1867. Notice of it comes in here owing 
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to the fact of St. Patrick’s Choir being lent to sing the Mass 
and Vespers at Shipley, and, consequently, there was no sung 
Mass at St. Patrick’s and no Evening Devotions. Moreover, 
as we have seen, the priest at Shipley had for some months 
been parish priest of St. Patrick’s, and, very naturally, many 
of the congregation wished to share in Father Walker’s joy on 
the opening of his new chapel. The Bradford Observer, 
August, 1867, gives a long and kindly report. The Right Rev. 
Dr. Cornthwaite, Bishop of Beverley, occupied his throne 
during the Mass and preached an eloquent sermon on the 
gospel of the day. In the evening, the Very Rev. Canon 
Motler preached on the ‘‘ Real Presence,” and was listened to 
in breathless silence by a very crowded congregation. The 
Rev. Dr. George Browne, of Malton, sang the Mass with 
Father Walker as deacon and Father James Dolan,* sub- 
deacon. Father Scruton and Father Rodgers were present 
at night. The choir is reported as very efficient and doing 
full justice to the beautiful music of Haydn’s Imperial Mass. 
Father Walker started the Shipley mission on his leaving 
St. Patrick’s, Ist Nov. 1863. During the first year, Mass was 
said in the Oddfellows’ Hall,a room in a public house. After- 
wards the Lecture Hall was taken on lease and was used for 
Mass for three years, until the present chapel was ready. The 
plot of ground upon which the chapel, school and beautiful 
gothic presbytery are built is one acre in extent, allowing 
space for a church when finances permit. It is one of the 
most eligible portions of the beautiful district, Victoria Park, 
and looks down on the wonderful village of Saltaire. It 
should be added that of late years the erection of many 
buildings in the vicinity of St. Walburga’s has considerably 
interfered with the loveliness of the site. 
As the Shipley Mission claimed our 
St. Joseph’s Schools. attention, so in like manner does the 
opening of St. Joseph’s School-Chapel, 
in Grafton Street, Bradford. This event took place on 
Friday, 26th May, 1868. The upper room of the new and 
* Father Dolan at the time of opening St. Walburga's, Shipley, was curate 


at St. Mary’s, Stott Hill; he is now Canon Dolan, the respected Rector of St. 
Peter's, Scarborough. 
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spacious schools built by Canon Motler, the revered Pastor 
of St. Mary’s, was furnished as a chapel, and here it was that 
Solemn High Mass was sung and that Archbishop Manning 
preached to a crowded congregation. The Archbishop 
succeeded Cardinal Wiseman in the May of 1865, but was not 
created Cardinal until the 15th March, 1875. His high 
character, mental endowments, distinguished scholarship 
and severe life, compelled the admiration and homage of all 
classes, even of those most hostile to the Catholic Church, 
and therefore it was not surprising that the announcement His 
Grace would preach morning and evening at St. Joseph's, 
Grafton Street, should draw large representative congre- 
gations. The celebrant of the Mass was Canon Brown,* of 
St. Ann’s, Leeds, with Father Scruton as deacon, and Father 
Loughran as subdeacon. Canon Motler was assistant priest, 
Canon Illingworth and Rev. A. Riddell were deacons to the 
Archbishop, and the deacons to the Bishop of Beverley were 
Canon Walshaw and Rev. Philip Vavasour. Father Trappes, 
of Hull, and Father Hickey, of Sheffield, with many other 
priests were present. Of those whose names are mentioned 
two survive. The Rev. Arthur Riddell for twenty-two years 
has been Bishop of Northampton, and for a longer period 
Canon Motler, has been Favish Priest of St. Joseph's and 
Vicar-General. After the High Mass a banquet was held in the 
Great Northern Hotel. Being Friday, meat was forbidden, 
but fish was served in all kinds of ways and with every sort 
of sauce. The Archbishop gave a characteristic speech, 
speaking confidently of the eventual triumph of the Holy 
Father. Two years later, alas! Rome was occupied, and the 
occupation continues. We are still hoping and praying to 
witness the triumphal restoration of the Temporal Power. 
That wished-for day has yet to come. The confidence of the 
faithful, however, is unshaken for they know that earthly 
things pass away, but the Church never passes away. 
According to strict Catholic principles our 
New Organ. parish church had been correctly designed. 
The Sanctuary is Orientated, the Chancel rises 
several steps above the nave, and provision was made fora 


* Afterwards Provost Brown, who departed to our Lord, 27th Nov., 1902. 
Aged 86 years. R.I.P, 
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chancel choir by the erection of an organ chamber adjacent 
to the chancel. Unfortunately, at the time of which we 
write, Liturgical principles were frequently violated. A passion 
for florid performances and female singers held sway in many 
of the Catholic Churches of England. The Rector of St. 
Patrick’s was touched by the infection. In a moment of 
weakness and forgetful of the traditions he had imbibed at his 
Alma Mater, which is equally renowned for scholarship, piety 
and correct liturgical observances, he built a gallery at the 
west end of the church and erected thereon a new organ, the 
cost of which, about £800, he himself defrayed. 

For a few years the choir was perhaps the best in the town. 
The master-pieces in church music were performed: some- 
times a string-band augmented the music: the programme 
was advertised: a charge was made at the churchdoor. Then 
came the Synodal Decree of the Bishop, forbidding mixed 
choirs, forbidding the erection of the organ at the west end of 
churches, and strongly advocating male choirs in the chancel. 
In consequence of this decree the ladies were excluded from 
St. Patrick’s choir. The organ being at the lower end of the 
nave could not be removed at once, and hence, a choir of 
men only rendered the singing in St. Patrick’s for several 
years. The new organ, giventothe church by Father Scruton, 
was used for the first time on Sunday, 18th April, 1869. It 
was built by Mr. F. W. Nicholson, of Bradford, and contained 
26 stops. Solemn High Mass was celebrated, the music being 
Weber’s grand Mass in G, and Beethoven's “ Hallelujah.” In 
the evening Novello’s ‘“ Regina Coeli” and “ Tantum Ergo,,” 
and Mozart’s “Splendente te,’ and Handel’s “ Hallelujah 
Chorus.” The choir was assisted by the Halifax St. Mary's 
choir. Mr. Broughton, of Leeds, presided and played several 
voluntaries. The organ gave satisfaction. The Very Rev. 
Canon Motler was preacher. The organ was afterwards 
enlarged and improved at a considerable expenditure. 

In 1902, the organ was once again restored to the organ 
chamber orginally built for it. After celebrating the forty- 
ninth Dedication Festival, the work of taking it down 
commenced and its re-opening took place the same year. On 
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Sunday, 16th Nov., the 26th Sunday after Pentecost, Solemn 
High Mass was celebrated, the choir rendering Weber’s Mass 
in G, with an excellence that literally electrified the congre- 
gation. Everybody was charmed with the improvement in 
the singing, an improvement which to the present time has 
steadily increased until, at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the church, St. Patrick’s choir stands second 
to none in the City. At the re-opening of the organ, the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Canon Motler, V.G., preached the 
sermon at Mass, and the Very Rev. Canon Croskell,* of the 
Cathedral, Leeds, preached at night. The amount expended 
on the removal and rebuilding of the organ was £429. 


* The Very Rev. Father Croskell became Administrator of the Cathedral, 
Leeds, on the resignation of Very Kev. Provost Browne, he was advanced to the 
honour of a Canonry in 1895, and at the time of St. Patrick's Jubilee was 
preparing to vacate the old Cathedral for the new and handsome Cathedral 
which was then in course of erection. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The successor of Father Rodgers was the 

Father Collins. Rev. D. Collins, who came to St. Patrick’s 
on the 20th June, 1868, and three weeks 

later, 11th July, the Rev. R. Lacy was added to the staff. 
Thus, for the first time in the history of St. Patrick's, the 
Mission was served by 
three priests. At the end 
of 1869, Father Scruton 
presented to the Bishop 
a Report of the Parish 
in which he says: “ This 
being the first entire year 
during which the mission 
has been worked by three 
priests, I think the results 
will prove to Your Lord- 
ship that the addition of 
a third priest was wisely 
made, and one that we 
all have reason to con- 


ene 
Presbytery ay /./ Fy Ear ; . gratulate ourselves on. 
te ES The work of the mission 
has been carried on in a much more efficient and satisfactory 
manner, the services of the Church have been more regularly 
and effectively performed, the attendance at Mass and the 
Sacraments has been greatly augmented and on every side the 
effects of a more divided labour and distributed duties are 
manifest.” 
It was in this year that the Porch was added 
The Porch. to the Church. The Report mentions it in the 
following modest terms. “I have further been 


able to build, at a cost of £114, a new porch to the church, 
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which, while it greatly adds to the external beauty of the 
church, will, I trust, be a means of imparting greater 
warmth to the interior.” The porch is one of the handsomest 
features about the church, Before the convent and adjoining 
buildings were erected it must have looked exceedingly fine. 
Even now, enclosed as it is on both sides, no lover of beautiful 
architecture can see it without been struck by it. 
The state of the schools at the 
Mixed Schools Introduced. end of the year 1869, afforded 
the greatest satisfaction to the 
pastor. He writes: “The schools are my pride and my joy. 
I cannot speak too highly of them. To the good Sisters who 
teach them and who spare no pains, trouble, energy or zeal, 
every parent in the congregation owes a debt of gratitude. 
Nothing could be higher than the praise bestowed upon the 
school by the Government Inspector, and since the boys have 
been put under the charge of the Sisters, their attendance has 
increased nearly two-fold, their conduct has greatly improved 
and their progress in education largely advanced.” 

Father Scruton had not experienced many years of the 
responsibility of managing the schools before he came to 
the conclusion that it would be to the benefit of all concerned 
to place all the children, boys and girls, under the care of 
the Sisters. This was done. The school became a “ Mixed 
School.” And looking back through the thirty years that 
have passed since the change all conversant with the real 
state of things and who have been able to measure the results, 
will acknowledge the change to have been a wise and 
beneficial one. 

The reader must bear in mind that Father Scruton’s report 
refers to a period anterior to Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870, which 
brought the School question to a crisis. The only schoolroom 
in the parish was what is now the Young Men’s Society 
rooms and St. Michael’s Chapel. A good deal had been said 
of building a school chapel in Vincent Street, land had been 
bought and for a number of years a collection for that purpose 
was going on in the parish. Eventually, the Corporation took 
the land by compulsory sale for street improvements and so 
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the project fell through. By destruction of many streets the 
need of a school chapel was no longer felt. St. Michael's 
Schools, Paradise Street, sufficed, and it is of the schools held 
in premises which would not be tolerated at the present day 
that Father Scruton gives the above glowing description. 
The year 1870 was destined 
Decree of Papal Infallibility. to be one of joy and sorrow 
mingled. To the parishioners 
of St. Patrick's, as to the entire Catholic world, the definition 
of Papal Infallibility afforded great relief and immense joy, 
for the admirable Pastorals of the Bishop had brought home 
to their minds the vast importance of that sacred dogma and 
the interests at stake, so long as it was in debate, whilst, on 
the other hand, the troubles that threatened the Holy Father 
from the revolutionary hordes of the King of Sardinia 
plunged them into profoundest grief. In the December of 
1869, the faithful had flocked to the Holy Sacraments to pray 
for the success of the Vatican Council and, now, with equal 
fervour, they responded to the call for prayer when Rome was 
in the hands of the invader and the Vicar of Christ found 
himself the “Prisoner of the Vatican.” For this end 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament was made all day on 
Sunday, 2nd October, and was fervently attended. 
Father Scruton had been in Rome 
Blessed Lady of when the Council opened, and had brought 
Perpetual Succour., back many souvenirs of his visit, but the 
most precious outcome of his visit to 
the Eternal City arrived in December, when the Picture of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour entered St. Patrick's Church, 
and was welcomed by priests and people with fervent joy as 
a token of Mary’s love for the parish and a pledge of the 
favours she intended to shower down upon its people. A 
triduum in preparation for the solemn blessing of the Picture 
was kept on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday nights. On 
the Thursday night, Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
Father Scruton blessed the Picture with holy rite. The May 
of the following year, 1871, an altar was erected before the 
Picture and a votive candlestick placed near, which remaing 
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to the present day. Thus for over thirty years the Picture of 
Perpetual Succour has received the homage of St. Patrick’s 
people, thousands of candles have been burnt before it, some- 
times as many as 11,000 a year, and seldom has a visitor 
entered the church during all those years without finding a 
candle burning, or a client praying, at the shrine. 

Nor has Our Lady been wanting to the supplications of 
her children. On the contrary, the Mother of Perpetual 
Succour has been most prodigal of her gifts. The fame of 
her generosity has spread far and wide and petitions for 
prayers at this altar have been received from places in 
England, Ireland and America. Of the many incentives 
to devotion which adorn St. Patrick’s, none can compare 
with Our Lady’s Shrine of Perpetual Succour. It is the most 
interesting and the most touching of them all. There is 
an activity and a life about it which is unmistakable. It 
is to be regretted that no record has been kept of the 
wonderful favours granted to prayers said before the Picture, 
for we know that many remarkable answers to prayer have 
been obtained, and such an account would have excited fresh 
confidence in our Blessed Lady’s goodness, but we have 
preserved for us, in Father Livius’s book on the Picture of 
Perpetual Succour, one such record which ought to finda 
place in this narrative. It was communicated to Father 
Livius by the Bishop of Middlesbrough who, at the time it 
happened, was curate at St. Patrick’s. “A poor cabman had 
been taken to the Bradford Infirmary in a state of insensibility 
having been thrown from his cab and dashed with violence 
against a stone wall. All the night long he remained ina 
state of unconsciousness and began to show signs of a change 
for the worse. The morning came but brought no signs of 
hope. His friends were in the deepest distress. Just then 
the Holy Sacrifice was offered up at the Altar of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Succour for the spiritual welfare of the dying 
man. Our Lady, too, joined her prayers with those of the 
priest to the great Victim Who was being there immolated 
for the sins of men. The prayer was heard. A messenger 
met the priest returning from the altar, and begged him to 
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come without delay, as the dying man had just recovered 
consciousness and wished to see him. Without delay the 
priest went, found the poor man perfectly conscious, and 
had the happiness to administer to him the last consolations 
of religion. Immediately he relapsed into unconsciousness 
and soon after expired. May God be eternally praised for 
having given us so loving, so powerful and so constant an 
advocate as Our Lady of Perpetual Succour.” 
In England the same year brought the 
School Crisis. Education problem tothe front. Mr. Forster’s 
Act became law. School Boards were 
established with power to provide any amount of school 
accommodation at the public expense, and with authority to 
restrict the erection of any grant-earning school which such 
Board might deem to be unnecessary. Thus arose the crisis 
of 1870. The Catholics of England found themselves under 
the pressing alternative of making ample provision for Catholic 
children, or of allowing the ground to be covered by Board 
Schools with, in many places, no choice but for their children 
to attend them. Under the direction of Cardinal Manning and 
the Bishops, the Catholics met the danger fearlessly and coped 
with it successfully.. A fund of £300,000 was calculated as 
necessary to meet the requirements rendered necessary by the 
new Act. Collections were organised all over the country, the 
Catholic nobility and gentry, alive to the situation, came 
forward with a noble generosity to increase by handsome 
donations the equally generous offerings of the working 
classes and the poor. The situation was saved. Old schools 
were improved, new schools were built, a better system of 
training teachers was established, the Government Inspectors 
approved, and, from that day to the present moment, not a 
single Catholic school has been surrendered. In St. Patrick’s 
district the collection for the general fund amounted to £104, 
and preparations were made for building new schools. 

The same year brought grief to the hearts of the faithful 
of St. Patriek’s by the removal of Father Collins. The 
work was difficult, and Father Collins entered into it with 
zealous determination and accomplished a great amount 
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of good. The news of his departure excited much 
sorrow. He left in Oct., 1870. For some years he held 
the mission of Pocklington, then the Holy Family, Leeds, 
being at the same time prison chaplain, later he held a curacy 
at St. Ann’s, Keighley, and was finally appointed chaplain to 
the Maxwell-Stuarts of Scarthingwell Hall. Here he remained 
until serious illness compelled him to resign and to seek refuge 
in the Hospital of St. John of God, Dublin, where the good 
Father awaits the hour of his happy deliverance. 
In the March of 
St. Joseph. 1871, Pope Pius 1X 
proclaimed St. 
Joseph Patron of the Universal 
Church. This solemn decree 
of the Pontiff excited great 
interest throughout the Church 
and enkindled fresh devotion 
to the glorious Spouse of Mary. 
The Blessed Sacrament was 
exposed all day long on the 
feast, March 19th. 
“In June, Pius IX 
Pius IX kept the Silver Jubilee 
Jubilee. of his  Pontificate, 
having ruled over the 
Church longer than any of his 
predecessors with the exception 
of St. Peter. The event 
created immense enthusiasm 
the wide world over. It was 
so unprecedented and was 
looked upon as a sign of God’s 
special care of His Church and 
the harbinger of brighter days 
for Christ’s Vicar. A triduum of preparation was observed at 
St. Patrick’s, and that all might hear Mass for the Holy 


NorE.—Statue of St. Joseph, richly and tastefully decorated. Presented 
by Mr. & Mrs. Laverty and Family, on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
of St. Patrick’s. Caen stone pedestal, pitch pine canopy, designed by Canon 
Scruton. 
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Father on Saturday, 17th June, Mass was celebrated at 5, 7-30 
and 10 o’clock. On the Sunday, there was Exposition all 
day for the Pope’s intentions. In August, permission to 
give the Papal Blessing was granted and Father Scruton 
gave it on Sunday, 6th August. 
The event of the year, 1871, which affected 
East Window. principally the appearance of the interior of 
our parish church was the unveiling of the 
East window. Eighteen months previously Father Scruton 
had expressed his hopes on this matter in this report to the 
Bishop as follows: “I am in great hopes that before another 
year has passed a great ornament will be added to the church 
by the putting in of a stained-glass window over the high 
altar. At a meeting of the congregation it was determined 
that such should be done to commemorate the memory of the 
late Father Lynch, the first pastor of this church, and who 
having laboured lovingly and well among his people, fell a 
victim to disease engendered by overwork, and was taken to. 
rest by God on 2nd, January 1868. All who knew him loved 
him, and few but will do their utmost to commemorate his 
memory.” A collection was started. The Children of Mary 
with characteristic readiness and generosity headed the lis 
with ten pounds. By the end of twelve months a sum 
sufficiently large had been collected to justify proceeding with 
the work. Father Scruton prepared a design and placed it in 
the hands of Messrs. Hardman and Powell, a well known 
Catholic firm celebrated for high class workmanship. Mr. 
Powell, a friend of Father Scruton’s, and who was acknow- 
ledged by all capable of judging to be a man of exquisite 
artistic conceptions and unrivalled asa draughtsman, took the 
entire work into his own hands, drew the cartoons himself, 
supervised and directed every detail, determined to produce a 
window of which the firm he represented and Father Scruton, 
whose taste and judgment were at stake, might be justly 
proud. The result was the noble and beautiful window so 
familiar to the faithful of the parish. It is truly a work of 
art. All who see it admire it. The harmony of colour, the 
richness of embellishment and above all the dignity of attitude 
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and sanctity of expression of the figures represented pro- 
duced a work of art seldom equalled in stained glass. The 
two central lancets represent our Lord and our Lady respect- 
ively, enthroned beneath golden canopies. Mary stretching out 
her right hand towards her Son in a way which conveys the 
idea of supplication and authority, while her Son elevates His 
hand in benediction. The lancet next to our Lord contains 
St. Joseph kneeling and holding a lily, and standing by his 
side is St. Patrick, vested in full pontificals and mitred, the 
vestments being of sage-green tint, he holds the Archiepiscopal 
crosier in his left hand and bestows his blessing with his right. 
In the next lancet are St. Cuthbert in cope and mitre holding 
King St. Oswald's head in his hand, and, standing beside him, 
St. Thomas, the Angelic Doctor, holding aloft the lily, emblem 
of his purity. The two corresponding lancets on the Gospel 
side represent, the one nearest to our Lady, St. Helen holding 
the Cross, which she discovered on Calvary, and wearing her 
Crown, and standing by her is St. Bridget, robed as a nun with 
crown resting on her veiled head; the other, St. Veronica, 
holding the towel on which our Lord's face appears, and St. 
Michael with sword in hand. All are under golden crocketed 
canopies. Six angels playing musical instruments fill the 
lower compartments, separated from the saints by a scroll 
with the legend, “ Exultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo, 
ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent omnes generationes.” 
This beautiful window forms an exquisite background to the 
high altar and blends marvellously with the divine Mysteries 
celebrated thereon. Should the devout worshipper lift up his 
eyes as the priest sings the Preface, joining the praise of the 
Church Militant with the praise of the Church Triumphant, the 
vision of glorified saints and angelic beings which meets his 
gaze helps him indeed to lift up his heart and almost to see and 
touch the Mystic Ladder which stretches from the altar before 
him to the altar before the throne of God, with angels ascend- 
ing and descending. Or, again, let him follow the sacred 
Canon of the Mass, and when he reads the ‘“‘Communicantes,” 
the Saints emblazoned upon glass bring more vividly to his 
mind the reality of his partnership, through the Holy Sacrifice, 
F 
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in things divine, with the ‘Glorious Mary ever Virgin... As 
also of the blessed Apostles and Martyrs.” Then, when the 
shades of eve announce the hour for the “rising” of the 
Divine Sun of our souls, upon His altar throne, the pictured 
Saints retire and cover their loveliness, like the stars which 
appear not when the monarch of the day arises, shrinking as 
it were from intruding themselves upon the attention of the 
faithful when the King Himself appears to receive the homage 
and supplications of His subjects. Thus the objection to a 
stained glass window behind the high altar which is not 
unfrequently urged as distracting the mind from the Presence 
of our Lord is seen to be void of any real foundation. It has 
the very opposite effect. It lifts up the mind heavenwards at 
the right moment; that is, when the Mass is celebrated. 
Whilst at Benediction, the gloom which as a rule overspreads 
the window leaves a faithful soul free to dwell without 
distraction upon the real Presence of her God. To the mind 
of the writer no painting however perfect, even the master- 
piece of a Rubens or a Fra Angelico, could replace without 
detriment to the appearance of the sanctuary, and the 
spiritual interests of the worshippers, the stained glass 
window placed in the East end of our parish church to the 
memory of Father Thomas Lynch. The cost of the window 
“at 
Solemn High Mass on Sunday, 25th June, the preacher on the 


was £300. It was unveiled at the singing of the ‘ Gloria’ 


occasion being the Rev. Father Dwyer, O.M.I., St. Mary’s, 
Leecs. 
The only other incident of this year we 
Midnight Mass. need record is the prohibition of Midnight 
Mass at Christmas. The Bishops, for grave 
reasons, forbade it and it was allowed only in the private 
chapels of the nobility and gentry. An early Solemn Mass, at 
which all could communicate, replaced the Midnight Mass, 
bringing to the celebration of the sweet festival, if not so 
much poetry, at any rate more piety and less disorder than 
had accompanied it for many years. 
At the Christmas of 1901, by the gracious provision of 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, the Christmas Midnight Mass 


Pore Leo XIII, 


Whose Silver Jubilee as Pope coincided with the Golden Jubilee of 
St. Patrick’s Church. 


Pore Leo was born in 1810; became Pope in 1878; Reigned over 
the Church of Christ, 25 years, 4 months and 28 days. Died nine days 
after the Consecration of St. Patrick’s Church, which he had enriched 
with a yearly Plenary Indulgence on the Anniversary of its Consecration. 
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was restored, with the added privilege of Holy Communion 
being allowed to all the faithful who wished to receive. The 
favour was appreciated by the people of St. Patrick's, the 
church being crowded to excess, and nearly the whole 
congregation approaching the holy table. 
The first month in the year 1872, 
New Schools, 1872. witnessed the opening of St. Patrick's 
new schools. The work of erection had 
been going on for more than twelve months without noise or 
outcry on the part of the pastor. We find no mention of the 
foundation stone laying, no mention of any collection for 
the new buildings and the first intimation of any work of the 
sort being done in the parish is the announcement of their 
completion and that school will commence in them on Monday, 
15th April. On the Sunday night, 21st April, Father Scruton 
blessed the new schools and, after a good deal of trouble, the 
opening was celebrated by a congregational tea party on 
7th May. St. Patrick's schools stand on a plot of ground at 
the west end of the church and are at right angles to the 
church. They consist of a lower and an upper story, are lofty 
and spacious and present a noble appearance. The building 
is 98 ft. long and 32 ft. wide, the height of the lower portion 
being 15 ft. and that of the upper story 30 ft. They were 
built from designs by our esteemed parishioner, Mr. Edward 
Simpson, Architect, to whose skilful pencil so many churches, 
schools and presbyteries, in Bradford and in other parts of the 
country owe their form and usefulness. For several years all 
the children were taught in these schools. The Infants on the 
ground floor and the Mixed upstairs. When St. Patrick’s 
schools were finished, Father Scruton did not think the 
educational needs of the parish fully satisfied. He asserted 
this in St. George’s Hall, on 8th April. The meeting was 
called by the Mayor at the requisition of ratepayers to protest 
against the extravagance of the School Board. Father 
Scruton was on the platform and had to second a resolution. 
An excited and unruly audience crowded the hall to excess. 
Few of the speakers gained a hearing. Father Scruton 
was one of the few. He secured the good will of the 
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audience by his humorous introductory remarks, explaining 
how it came about that he was there, and then he 
tackled his subject, and made it clear that he and those 
with whom he was allied wished to see good and 
excellent schools erected for all the children of the town, 
but what they were opposed to was the squandering of the 
ratepayers’ money on unnecessarily costly buildings and 
extravagant adornment. The good Father instanced the 
new schools he had just built. Schools which compared 
favourably with any in the town, which would accommodate 
800 children and were erected at a cost of £3000. He was 
preparing he said to build another school to accommodate 700. 
He said he had given up the old schools, for which £620 had 
been received from Government and was paying back that 
amount to the Government. It will be remembered ‘from an 
earlier chapter that the £620 of which Father Scruton alludes 
was advanced before he came to St. Patrick’s, and before the 
Bill of 1870, which abolished all building grants to Voluntary 
Schools. The new school to accommodate 700 was never 
built. Land was bought for the purpose in Vincent Street, 
and a weekly collection towards the building fund went on for 
over two years, when the Corporation scheme for making 
Sunbridge Road destroyed the Lees and the greater part of 
Vincent Street, and sending the Catholic population to 
Manningham, removed further need of a school chapel in that 
district. Five hundred pounds had been collected in seventy- 
nine weeks and this sum was used later on in rebuilding the 
school chapel in Paradise Street, known as St. Michael’s after 
the closing of old St. Michael’s in the Odd-fellows’ Hall. The 
large upper room of the new school excited general 
admiration. Apart from school uses it offered a large 
spacious room for concerts, lectures, and dramatic entertain- 
ments, and thousands of the faithful have spent many happy 
hours within its walls since it was opened in 1872. 

St. Ann’s New Schools, built in Broomfields by Canon 
Motler, were opened with a tea-party on the Ist April, 1872. 
The building of these splendid schools was the next great 
work undertaken by the indefatigable Pastor of St. Mary’s, our 
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Right Rev. Domestic Prelate, Mgr. Motler, after he had 
opened St. Joseph’s, Grafton Street. 
In the August of 1872, St. Patrick’s lost 
Father Lacy. one of its most esteemed priests in the person 
of the Rev. Richard Lacy. The Rev. Father 
began his priestly career at St. Patrick's; coming from 
Rome with the unction of his ordination fresh upon him, he 
gave the first four years of his priestly life to the faithful of 
this parish. The young priest entered upon pastoral duties 
with a whole-hearted earnestness born of zeal for God and 
the hopefulness of youth. 

Many abuses had established themselves among certain 
classes of the faithful. Drinking shops and dancing rooms 
were rife. These places were patronised by Catholic youths 
and girls, and the good Father, in conjunction with his brother 
priests, spared no effort to save these young people from the 
baneful effects of such resorts. In fostering devotion to our 
Blessed Lady, Father Lacy took great delight. It was during 
his residence at St. Patrick’s that the Picture of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour was brought from Rome by Father Scruton, 
and placed on the altar where it receives to this day the 
loving veneration of the faithful. No one could have had 
greater devotion to Our Lady than Father Scruton, and he 
found a congenial soul in this respect in his curate. Father 
Lacy had pursued his sacred studies in Rome, and whilst 
there he had often visited the Miraculous Picture of which 
the one in St. Patrick’s Church is a copy. 

The Miraculous Picture in Rome had, a few years 
before, been crowned by the Chapter of St. Peter’s, under 
circumstances which drew to it the eyes of the Catholic 
world, and helped largely to spread devotion to Our Lady of 
of Perpetual Succour. When, then, Father Scruton visited 
Rome at the time of the Vatican Council, no doubt his mind 
was full of the subject of our Blessed Lady’s Picture. He 
had talked the matter over with Father Lacy and he resolved 
the most precious trophy of his visit to the Holy City should 
be a faithful copy of the Miraculous Picture, venerated in the 
Church of St. Alphonsus. The result was the Picture which 
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the faithful of St. Patrick’s love so well, and which has proved 
so great a blessing to the parish. It was the fourth Picture 
to come to England. 

Father Lacy’s share in fostering devotion to the shrine of 
Perpetual Succour was repaid by our Lady many years 
afterwards by granting him a miraculous cure. This was 
after Father Lacy had been raised to the dignity of Bishop. 
His Lordship gives an account of it in the preface he wrote 
for Father Livius’s book. From the same preface we quote 
the following passage. 

“On the 26th April, 1866, while yet a student in Rome, 
I was fortunate enough to witness the glorious procession in 
which the Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, was, 
for the first time, borne from the Church of St. Alphonsus 
through the streets of Rome. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten, and made a deep impression on my mind which 
time has not obliterated. What was my joy,a few years later, 
to find myself placed at a Mission, where through the zeal of 
the Incumbent for his people’s welfare, a copy of the famous 
Picture was procured and an altar erected under the invocation 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. It is needless to say, 
the devotion spread rapidly through the parish, so that 
St. Patrick’s, Bradford, became celebrated for fervent 
devotion to the Mother of God.” 

In the August of 1872, the Bishop’s mandate severed 
Father Lacy’s connection with St. Patrick’s. Middlesbrough 
was the next scene of his labours. The news of his removal 
excited wide-spread grief in the parish. There was, however, 
no help for it. The Bishop commanded and Father Lacy 
must obey. Distance, nevertheless, could not tear from the 
good hearts of St. Patrick’s people the affection they felt for the 
devoted young priest who had given to them the first love and 
the first labours of his priestly life. After an absence of over 
thirty years he ts still fondly remembered by those who knew 
him then. 

Seven years from his leaving St. Patrick’s, His Holiness, 
Pope Leo XIII, raised Father Lacy to the episcopal office. 
The Bishop of Beverley, Dr. Cornthwaite, had petitioned the 
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Holy See to divide his vast diocese, which embraced the whole 
of Yorkshire, a district as extensive as Ancient Greece, into 
two dioceses, one Leeds, which he would hold himself, the 
other Middlesbrough for which a Bishop would have to be 
provided, the old See of Beverley to be suppressed. The Pope 
granted this petition. The decree dividing Beverley into two 
dioceses, Leeds and Middlesbrough, arrived at Bishop’s House, 
Leeds, on Friday, 20th Dec., 1878. For almost eleven months 
Dr. Cornthwaite was Bishop of Leeds and Administrator of 
the Diocese of Middlesbrough. In the autumn of the 
following year the brief arrived from Rome appointing the 
Rev. Richard Lacy to be Bishop of the new See. Nowhere 
was the news hailed with greater delight than by the pastor 
and faithful of St. Fatrick’s, Bradford, and it was resolved, at 
a public meeting, to accompany felicitations to the new Bishop 
by the Presentation of a Crosier. The new Bishop was 
consecrated by His Eminence, Cardinal Manning, at Middles- 
brough, 18th Dec., 1879. Middlesbrough being an entirely 
new See it can be well understood how arduous was the task 
which its Bishop had to face. Everything had to be provided, 
a Chapter to be created, prejudices against the change to be 
overcome, whilst the two ridings, embraced by the new 
bishopric, had but few large towns and a number of poor 
missions scattered at wide intervals up and down the country. 
But His Lordship brought to the work the qualifications which 
were certain in time to evolve order and prosperity and 
growth out of the scanty materials at his disposal. 

At the time we write His Lordship of Middlesbrough is in 
the twenty-fourth year of his episcopate, and, to all human 
appearance, he promises to far outstrip the silver jubilee of 
his consecration. As for the diocese which has the privilege 
of his rule we believe there is not a more orderly or more 
thoroughly administered bishopric than that of Middlesbrough 
in the whole province. Enjoying the confidence of his clergy, 
the affection of his subjects, the respect and esteem of all 
classes of his Cathedral City of Middlesbrough, Monseigneur 
Lacy has the best wishes of all that he may be spared to 
adorn the bench of bishops for many years to come. 
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We ought not to omit a fuller mention of the presentation 
of the Crosier which St. Patrick’s people gave to His Lordship 
the first visit he paid the parish after his elevation. The 
occasion was the opening of the New Sanctuary on the 
18th January, 1880. The Bishop of Middlesbrough sang the 
Mass and preached at night. The following evening an 
immense crowd filled the large room of St. Patrick's Schools, 
to witness the presentation of the Crosier, the cost of which 
they had subscribed, and which had been designed by Canon 
Scruton. In addition to the clergy of the parish there were 
present Father Curry, Canon Watson, Father Dolan, Father 
Waterhouse, Father Pyke, and Father Collingwood—college 
friends of the new bishop. Canon Scruton presided, Father 
Duke read the address and made the presentation. The 
Crosier is described as of unique design and workmanship. 
The staff is formed of Irish bog-oak with silver mountings and 
ivory bosses, the head of the Crosier being of gilt, inlaid with 
malachite and precious stones. The clergy mentioned above 
in their own name and the name of others not present, had, 
during the day, presented the Bishop with a beautiful Pectoral 
Cross of Celtic design, worked in gold and enriched with 
jewels. His Lordship in acknowledging the presents expressed 
his attachment to the congregation of St. Patrick's, the scene 
of his first curacy. 

Since his Consecration the Bishop of Middlesbrough 
has always shown a gracious readiness to visit St. Patrick’s 
whenever his: presence could gratify or help its priests and 
people. The last most pleasing visit his Lordship paid his old 
mission was, as we Shall see, on the glorious celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Golden Jubilee. 

When Father Collins left St. Patrick’s in 

Father Watson. 1870, the Rev. Edward Watson took his 
place. Father Watson came in December. 

He had been ordained at Ushaw College, where he had spent 
the greater part of his life, having passed through the entire 
College course as well as having been employed in teaching 
as a Minor Professor something like five years. Father 
Edward Watson spent two and a half years at St. Patrick’s. 
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During two years Father Lacy was his fellow curate, and for 
half a year Father Curry. He left St. Patrick’s, June 1873, 
to take charge of St. Bridget’s Mission, Leeds. When Father 
O'Donnell resigned St. Patrick’s, Leeds, the Bishop appointed 
Father Watson in charge of both St. Patrick’s and St. 
Bridget’s. Whilst at St. Patrick’s, Leeds, Father Watson was 
promoted to a Canonry in the Beverley Chapter, from which 
he was translated to a stall in the Chapter of Leeds at the 
time of the erection of the Leeds Diocese. In 1887, Canon 
Watson was transferred to the Mission at Keighley, where he 
still resides, albeit grievously shattered in health owing to 
heart trouble, which in 1902, brought him to death’s door. As 
a curate at St. Patrick’s he laboured assiduously in the district 
assigned to him, and earnestly supported the parish priest, and 
his fellow curate, Father Lacy, in every plan inaugurated for 
the diminution of vice and the promotion of piety. His gentle 
courteous manner won the love of the faithful and the respect 
of all non-Catholics that came in his way, whilst at the time 
we write there is no gentleman in Keighley more highly 
esteemed than Canon Watson. We heartily wish him ad 
multos annos to show forth the priestly dignity before the 
eyes of men. 
In the July of 1873, the Odd-fellows’ 
St. Michael’s Hall, which had been used as a chapel, 
Chapel-ot-Ease. dedicated to St. Michael, for upwards of 
eight years, was given up, and Mass on 
Sundays commenced in the new St. Michael's, Paradise 
Street. 
The confessionals, which now occupy 
Altar of the corners of the Church, originally filled 
Sacred Heart. the recess on each side where the altars 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour and the 
Sacred Heart respectively stand. Father Scruton removed 
the confessionals to the great improvement of the appearance 
of the church, since, undoubtedly, the altars adda beauty to 
the church and afford convenient and attractive objects of 
devotion which the sombre confessionals could not supply. 
Three years later the altar of the Sacred Heart, as seen 
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to-day, was completed. The altar and reredos are of pitch- 
pine, decorated ; the statue is of alabaster. On Sunday night, 
June 25th, 1876, Father Scruton dedicated the altar and 
blessed the statue. At the same time the following gifts were 
made for the service of the new altar: Miss Simpson, the late 
Mrs. d’Andria, presented the crucifix; Miss Murray, (R.I.P.), 
her aunt, gave the cruets and altar cloth; Mr. Ray, the 
candlesticks; Mr. O'Neill, the Missal Register; a Friend, 
the lavabo dish; and Father Wake, (R.I.P.), the carpet. 
Father Scruton designed and superintended every detail, 
and our illustration of the Sacred Heart altar will show how 
simple and devotional is his treatment of the subject. 
The great event, however, of the year 
Father J. Curry. 1872, with which we are now dealing, was 
the coming of the Rev. John Curry, who 
filled the curacy left vacant by the removal of Father Lacy. 
It was truly a great event. The new priest had an individuality 
altogether exceptional, and his mental gifts, his Theological 
science, his fervent zeal and untiring energy, gave him a hold 
upon the parish which few priests, even the most zealous, ever 
attain. It is more than twenty-six years since he left St. 
Patrick’s, and his name is still a household word, and the 
faithful speak of Father Curry, his doings and his sayings, as 
if he had left the parish quite recently. Father Curry was not 
here long before he clearly understood the foe he must 
vanquish if his labours were to be productive of any lasting 
good. The foe was drink. That demon must be overthrown 
or other efforts would be labour in vain. Hence he embraced 
total abstinence himself. He would not urge anyone to 
practise what he himself did not practise. So he set the 
example and then started his crusade against drink. His 
success was marvellous. Night after night he had the church 
crowded with men and women listening to him as he pointed 
out the horrors of drink and described, in forcible and 
picturesque language, the delights of temperance. At one 
time he had as many as 1200 men and 1700 women on his 
books. Over these he watched with the loving vigilance of a 
good shepherd. Let him hear the faintest report of aman or 
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woman having broken the pledge he was at their side instantly, 
exhorting, rebuking, helping them to rise again. Moreover 
Father Curry had resources in himself which enabled him to 
work successfully. He was a good preacher. His language 
in the pulpit had a nobility and a vividness that riveted the 
attention of his hearers. Then, too, there was always 
Christian knowledge and sound instruction in all that he 
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said. He never resorted to mere platitudes. The simplest and 
most learned could listen to him with pleasure. As a lecturer 
he was equally at home. On several occasions he lectured in 
the schoolroom, and in the Mechanics’ Institute. His name 
always drew a good audience. Father Curry, too, was an able 
writer. He was a skilled dialectician and could wield his pen 
with force. His pamphlet on the “Vatican Decrees,” in 
G 
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answer to Mr. Gladstone’s strictures, made its mark and was 
considered to be among the best replies which the occasion 
brought forth. It was one of the few Mr. Gladstone noticed 
in his reply. No wonder, then, that the warm-hearted people 
of St. Patrick’s loved him, and that the news of his departure 
caused consternation in the parish. But Father Curry was 
only lent to the diocese. He had come here straight from 
ordination, preferring to gather pastoral experience on the 
English Mission rather than lie idle at home, waiting for a 
vacancy in his own country. After four and a half years of 
ceaseless toil the time arrived when he must return to his 
native land. He went forth from St. Patrick's amid the tears 
and lamentations of its people. On several occasions since 
then the zealous priest has visited the scenes of his first 
labours. Father Curry preached on the occasion of opening 
the new sanctuary, in 1880; he gave a week’s Mission to the 
men of the parish in 1889, and he opened the Bazaar in the 
Scruton Schools in 1893. On all these and other occasions 
he has been welcomed by clergy and flock with unmistakable 
affection. Father Curry is now Parish Priest of Drogheda, a 
high position which he admirably adorns. That he may long 
be spared to work for our Lord and His Church is the ardent 
prayer of all his Bradford friends. 

One note-worthy event which took place in connection with 
Father Curry’s endeavours to stem the tide of intemperance, 
was the visit of Cardinal Manning to St. Patrick’s, and the 
address his Eminence delivered in St. George’s Hall, 16th 
March, 1876. The Cardinal was the guest of Canon Scruton. 
Before proceeding to the Hall, His Eminence met St. Patrick’s 
temperance men in the church and spoke to them and gave 
them his blessing. The Cardinal’s appearance in the Hall 
drew forth enthusiastic applause from the vast audience. The 
Bishop of the diocese, the Right Rev. Robert Cornthwaite, 
took the chair. The Very Rev. Canon Motler read an address 
of welcome from the Bradford Catholics, and Mr. Thomas 
O'Neill read one on behalf of St. Patrick's Catholic Young 
Men’s Temperance Association. The Cardinal in reply said 
it Was Just a year and a day since the Holy Father conferred 
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on him the Office and dignity on the possession of which he 
had been congratulated. After several songs by St. Patrick’s 
Choir, His Eminence spoke on the subject of temperance. 
Father Scruton proposed a vote of thanks which was seconded 
by Mr. Thomas O'’Niell, who, in the course of his remarks, 
said: “ The Irish Catholics in England had had, for the last 
thirty years, an arduous struggle to sustain. They had been 
encircled by temptations and dangers and by detractors who 
shut their eyes to all the merits possessed by the children of 
the Emerald Isle, but proclaimed all their faults from the 
house-tops. But of all those who were helping them to sweep 
away these irrational prejudices, they possessed no truer, no 
nobler friend than Cardinal Manning.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Athough the year 1874, presents no event 

Mgr. Motler. of special importance in connection with St. 
Patrick’s parish, there is one great event in 

the neighbouring parish of St. Mary’s which ought not to be 


passed over without notice. 
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On 12th September, was laid the 


Foundation Stone of 
the spacious church 
which to-days stands 
upon the lofty eminence 
on the eastern side of 
the city,and looks down 
upon the ancient parish 
church and the modern 
houses, shops, and 
factories which have 
grown up around it. 


Yy, The old St. Mary’s at 
% Stott Hill was doomed 


to pass away. Nine 
years earlier than the 


date of which we write 


there came to Bradford 
a priest whose ardent 
zeal and dauntless spirit 
could not bear to see 
the Mysteries of faith 
and the divine truths of 
religion identified with 
so mean a building. It 
had served its purpose; 
had done useful work 
in its day, but its day 


was ended. Nine years had gone by since the new parish priest 


of St. Mary’s had resolved within his inmost heart to build a 


Note.—Inscription alove the harp: ‘‘Erin go Bragh,’’ *‘ Ireland for ever."’ 
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more worthy of its sacred purpose, and more fitted to 
represent the old religion. Those nine years had been filled 
with great achievements. Schools were needed, and although 
to have a commodious and well-appointed church was desirable, 
the more urgent need was to save the children. So Canon 
Motler built St. Joseph’s and St. Peter’s and St. Ann’s 
Schools. He provided accommodation for 3000 children, he 
saw 2000 children actually in attendance. 

Having thus amply provided for the little ones, he invited 
the clergy and faithful of the diocese to assist at the Solemn 
Blessing of the Foundation Stone of St. Mary’s, East Parade. 
His invitation was generously responded to. It was computed 
that within the enclosure of the site, when the Lord Bishop 
of Beverley, the Right Rev. Dr. Cornthwaite, began the 
ceremony of blessing, from 10,000 to 12,000 persons were 
assembled. Among the many clergy present were the priests 
of St. Patrick's. How could they be absent on an occasion so 
momentous to that Mother Church to whom St. Patrick’s 
Church owed its origin? The Bishop gave an appropriate 
address. The offerings placed upon the stone amounted to 
£371 15s. 6d. The Canon had already in hand £2500 towards 
meeting the contracts which amounted to the sum of £7000. 
The plan prepared by Mr. Simpson made provision for a 
tower which, had it been erected, would have swelled the cost 
to at least £10,000. However the tower-building is left as 
an outlet to the zeal of some future rector. The foundatioas 
are there, having been put in by Canon Motler. St. Mary’s 
is 151 ft. in length, 56 ft. wide, and the nave alone will seat 
1000 persons. The Lady Chapel is 24 ft. by 20 ft.; the chancel 
arch is 30 ft. wide and 50 ft. in height. The church occupied 
two years in building. 

It was a joyous day for the good pastor when he witnessed 
the blessing of the Foundation Stone, but what were his 
feelings of joy and gladness and grateful exultation when, 
on 3rd May, 1876, he beheld the glorious procession of the 
pontiffs of Holy Church and her sacred ministers, each one 
robed in the vestments of his office, proceed in solemn 
procession up the nave and fill the sanctuary where the 
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Divine Sacrifice was celebrated and the new temple dedicated 
to the Greater Glory of God? Surely it was a moment of 
supreme delight, a foretaste of the great reward which God 
will give him in the eternal kingdom. There were present the 
Bishop of the diocese, who occupied his throne in the 
Sanctuary; the Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. O’Reilly; two 
Monsignores, Mgr. Capel, who preached the sermon, and Mgr. 
Goldie; nine Canons, of whom three survive, one of the three 
being the present beloved occupant of the See of Leeds, who 
at that time was William Canon Gordon. Among the Canons 
was the Venerable founder of St. Patrick’s Church, Canon 
Harrison. The number of priests was very great. The 
benches in the nave were filled to the very door. It was a 
magnificent celebration, and must have thrilled the souls of 
all assisting with enthusiastic devotion. Mgr. Capel’s sermon 
was worthy of the occasion. The Monsignore at that time 
was at the zenith of his popularity as a preacher, and he was 
just then very conspicuous in the public mind as having the 
chief share, under God, in bringing about the conversion of the 
Marquis of Bute to the Catholic Church. He retired to 
America many years ago where, at the time we write, he 
continues active duty as a priest. 

Notwithstanding the attainment of the desire of his heart 
in seeing the fine church of St. Mary, East Parade, replace 
the lowly structure at Stott Hill, John Canon Motler had other 
aims and noble schemes for the promoting of God’s glory. 
Immediately after the solemnity we have described he com- 
menced the erection of St. Mary’s Presbytery, at a cost of 
near £4000. Later on he built St. Joseph’s Presbytery, 
spending upon it upwards of £3000, and while carrying on these 
extensive works he was ceaselessly employed in adorning the 
interior of St. Mary’s, and in furnishing both the church 
and the clergy house. Before the completion of St. Joseph’s 
Presbytery, the single-minded pastor, seeking not to please 
himself but simply that which promised most for God's glory, 
resigned St. Mary’s grand church and house and, severing the 
affectionate bonds which bound him so closely to the people 
that had loyally and generously sustained him in his great 
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undertakings, took up residence in the newly-formed parish of 
St. Joseph, with the clear knowledge that he had to begin all 
over again and build a new church. Nothing daunted, he 
faced the sacrifice. He put new vigour into the collections, 
organised a grand bazaar by which £1300 was realised, and, 
in a few years, he once more entrusted to his friend, Mr. 
Edward Simpson, the duty of preparing plans for the new 
church. The Bishop of Beverley had been translated to the 
Bishopric of Leeds, and his Lordship who had blessed the 
Foundation Stone and dedicated the new St. Mary’s, had the 
gratification of laying St. Joseph’s Foundation Stone and, 
some eighteen months later, of pontificating at the dedication 
of St. Joseph’s Church, on Wednesday, September 14th, 1887. 

And all this, with many other deeds of zeal and devotion, 
due to the self-denying labours of Canon Motler. No wonder 
that the Canon enjoys the respect of all classes of society 
in Bradford ; no wonder that his people love and revere him; 
no wonder that his Bishop made him his Vicar-General and 
brought his name before the Holy Father who showed his 
appreciation by raising him to the dignity of Domestic Prelate. 
Nor will our readers be surprised to learn that when Mgr. 
Motler kept his Golden Jubilee of priesthood all the parishes 
of the city vied with each other to do him honour, 
that St. George’s Hall was crowded to excess, and that 
eulogistic addresses and a purse, heavy with gold, were 
presented to him. He is now in his seventy-ninth year. He 
is still young in soul and presides over the important parish 
of St. Joseph with the vigilance and prudence of former days. 
Whenever God calls him hence, he will leave behind him 
proofs of zeal for the divine glory which seldom fall to the lot 
of one priest to accomplish. On taking charge of St. Mary’s, 
Canon Motler found a poor church, served by three priests, and 
one insignificant school. He has erected three distinct 
parishes, built two great churches, and two spacious presby- 
teries and three splendid schools. St. Mary’s is served by 
five priests, St. Joseph’s by four and St. Ann’s by two. Now 
every Sunday, in what was once the single parish of St. Mary’s, 
in the presence of immense congregations, the Holy Sacrifice 
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is offered fourteen times instead of four times: not to count 
the Mass said in the convents of the Sisters of the Cross and 
Passion at St. Mary’s, and of the Sisters of Mercy at St. 
Joseph’s. Should a stranger ask what Mgr. Motler has done 
to be held in such honour, we may quote the well-known 
inscription in reply: ‘‘ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice ;” 
and so long as these monuments of his labour remain, the 
prayer of the Catholics of Bradford for him will be ‘ Dominus 
conservet eum, et vivificet eum, et beatum faciat eum.” 

In the December of 1902, Mgr. Motler, was appointed by the 


’ 


Holy See, “ Provost” of the Leeds ‘‘ Chapter” in succession 
to the Very Rev. Provost Browne, who fell asleep 27th 
November, of the same year. 
It is but right to note that Mgr. Motler was 
St. Mary’s succeeded at St. Mary’s by the Rev. Thomas 
New Schools. Simpson, who shortly afterwards was created 
a Canon of the Leeds Chapter. Under his 
earnest rule the old chapel and presbytery at Stott Hill, have 
disappeared, being replaced by a magnificent block of schools, 
arranged and equipped with the best and most recent improve- 
ments. These schools are not surpassed by any schools in 
Yorkshire. They were opened on Easter-Monday, 1897, by the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Ripon, in the presence of a large 
concourse of clergy and people. 
Of many other works which Canon Simpson 
The Christian has accomplished, we must be content to 
Brothers. mention only the introduction into St. Mary’s 
Boys’ School of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. The substitution of religious in place of secular 
teachers, and especially of teachers of world-wide repute like 
the Christian Brothers, was a change for good of the first 
magnitude, and the Brothers received from the clergy and 
faithful of the whole city a most cordial welcome. They began 
work in the autumn of 1900. 
St. Ann’s first pastor, when erected into 
St. Ann’s Church. a separate mission, was the Rev. Aloysius 
Puissant, who also received the honour 
of a canonry, a fact already mentioned. Canon Puissant 
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succeeded Canon Scruton as Diocesan Religious Inspector, 
an office he has conscientiously and efficiently discharged for 
seventeen years, and the duties of which he still continues to 
fulfil. In the March of 1890 he opened a new church, which 
he had erected from designs by Mr. Edward Simpson, which, 
at the time we write, is entirely free from debt. Before the 
Church, Canon Puissant had built a Presbytery, and paid for 
that also. The Church is spacious, devotional, and is enriched 
by many beautiful objects of piety. Both Canon Simpson and 
Canon Puissant were curates under Canon Motler at St. 
Mary’s. 
The period of St. Patrick’s history we 
St. Patrick’s Bank. are now engaged upon was filled with 
many events of utility and importance. 
In 1874 the Bank was established. It was opened on March 
14th, 1874, Mr. E. P. Duggan, at one time a Councillor and 
Alderman and for many years past a Justice of the Peace, to- 
gether with Mr. W. Reynolds, an esteemed parishioner, being 
managers and trustees. From the commencement Mr. 
Reynolds has had exclusive charge of St. Patrick’s Bank, a 
charge he has most faithfully fulfilled for over twenty-eight 
years. The bank has proved a great help in fostering thrift 
among the people. It still flourishes. Mr. Reynolds is still 
at his post. He discharges his stewardship as punctually, 
patiently and conscientiously to-day as when he first took it in 
hand. 
The Easter of 1875, 21st April, saw the 
Canon Scruton. pastor of St. Patrick’s installed a Canon of 
the Beverley diocese from which he was 
translated to the Chapter of Leeds when, in 1878, the Beverley 
diocese was divided. 
An Orphan Society, to rescue 
The Orphan Society. Catholic children from the Workhouse, 
was started, April, 1875. The following 
names represent the committee as at first constituted. Messrs. 
J. Fattorini, W. Reynolds, Jos. Eckersley, E. P. Duggan. Jas. 
Walsh, Dr. Kilbride, Ed. Mollin, etc., of whom some remain 
and others have fallen asleep. Good work was done and more 
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would have been accomplished had not the lack of funds 
crippled its action. The end of each year showed a deficit. 
It struggled on for close upon ten years and finally ceased to 
exist in January, 1885. In the autumn of that year a new 
Orphan Society was established for the whole town, with 
representatives from each parish. It was arranged that every 
month a collection at the church door should be made in aid 
of the Society. Mr. J. Fattorini was chosen chairman of 
St. Patrick’s committee and Mr. W. Reynolds, delegate. They 
hold office to the present time. Mr. Beryl is the treasurer, an 
office he has held from the first. The Society has done 
a great deal of real, though unostentatious, work. Proposals 
for widening its sphere of action were mooted from time to 
time, but nothing cameof them until the year 1902, when a Home 
for Working Boys, in Grafton Street, commenced by Mr. W. 
Narey, was taken over and has so far been successfully 
carried on. The home is “certified’’ and receives some 
support from the Guardians of the Poor. 
The street improvements inaugurated by 
St. Cuthbert’s. the Town Council having driven numerous 
Catholic families from the centre to the out- 
skirts of the parish, and many of them settling in the 
Manningham suburb, the duty of providing for the education 
of the children and the spiritual needs of the people forced 
itself upon the mind of the pastor. At first a room was hired 
in Manningham where occasional services were held. This 
could tide over the difficulty only fora while but it gave Canon 
Scruton time to look about him. On March 4th, 1876, the 
purchase of 1010 square yards of land in Japan Street, with 
twelve good houses erected thereon, was completed at a cost 
of £1680. On September 9th following, the contract for 
altering the cottages into school and school-chapel was signed 
for £700. By the April of the following year, the work was 
finished and the school-chapel, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, was 
solemnly opened, solemn High Mass being sung by Canon 
Scruton, in the presence of the Bishop of the diocese. The 
Lord Bishop of Liverpool, the Right Rey. Bernard O'Reilly, 
preached. 
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In connection with the opening of 

Father H. C. Duke. St. Cuthbert’s chapel, the name of Father 
Duke demands attention, he, as senior 

curate, having charge of the Manningham district, and devoting 
himself to it with the zeal and earnestness that distinguished 
his priestly career. Herbert Cox Duke was the son of Dr. 
Duke, a distinguished physician in the south of England, and 
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a personal friend of Cardinal Newman, whose example he 
followed in embracing the Catholic faith. Herbert was sent 
to Ushaw College, where he became acquainted with the 
future Father Scruton, an acquaintance which ripened into a 
life-long friendship. On his ordination to the priesthood, 
Father Duke went to St. Mary’s, Sheffield, where he accom- 
plished a great deal of good work. From Sheffield he came 
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to St. Patrick’s, Bradford, taking up his residence at the 
Presbytery, October 5th, 1873, just eleven months after the 
arrival of Father Curry, and here he remained until the 
Bishop placed him over the Keighley Mission, June 29th, 1880, 
a period of six years and nine months. Father Duke was an 
exceptionally good preacher and writer. From timeto time he 
gave a series of sermons which attracted large congregations. 
In the last years of his life he wrote a book on the Church, 
entitled ‘‘ King, Prophet and Priest,” which received flattering 
notice from the press, and a letter of high encomium from 
his father’s friend, Cardinal Newman. Father Duke was 
indefatigable in making converts. In season and out of 
season he pressed upon his hearers the divine claims of the 
Church and those who benefitted by his words and embraced 
the faith could be counted by hundreds. He had a genial way 
with him, could converse with ease and having a well-stored 
mind his conversation was worth listening to. Apart from 
books and spiritual matters the good Father had other tastes 
which afforded him recreation. He was fond of birds and 
pipes. Cockatoos, canaries and owls occupied his spare 
moments; his room was lined with cages, and the dirt made by 
their feathered inmates was the despair of the housemaid. A 
new pipe had a fascination for him. When purchased how- 
ever it soon found its way into the hands of a friend. He 
won the affection of the people and when the Bishop appointed 
him to the rectorship of Keighley his departure from the 
parish was sincerely regretted. St. Ann’s Mission, Keighley, 
was in a lamentable condition, and afforded its new pastor full 
scope for the exercise of his undoubted abilities. The Church 
and Presbytery were terribly delapidated and the spiritual 
state of the flock was equally bad. Under the care of Father 
Duke, Catholicity burst forth into vigorous life, the whole 
aspect of things was changed for the better, and when, at the 
close of five and a half years of labour, the good priest was 
called to his reward, he left the Keighley Mission entirely 
renewed. 

It pleased God to cut off His faithful servant in the prime 
of life. Spasmodic lapses of memory warned him of some- 
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thing being seriously wrong. In the hope that complete rest 
would restore his health, Father Duke went to stay with his 
sisters in London and there the end came somewhat suddenly. 
Fortified by the Holy Sacraments, this amiable and talented 
priest fell asleep in our Lord at the early age of forty-two, on 
the 19th December, 1886. He was interred at Kensal Green 
Cemetery near the grave of the Illustrious Cardinal Wiseman. 
At the Solemn Requiem sung at St. Ann’s, Keighley, Canon 
Scruton preached the funeral oration which was afterwards 
published. A mural brass in St. Anne’s perpetuates the 
memory of this distinguished and amiable priest. R.I-P. 


Joun ‘SLatTerRy, PRIEST. 


St. Cuthbert’s, so intimately associated 

Father Slattery. with the name of Father Duke, continued 
to be served from St. Patrick’s, until the 

Spring of 1882, when the Bishop erected it into a separate 
parish. The Rev. Wm. Ashby was its first pastor, who, in a 
short time, was succeeded by Rev. Henry Shaw, who held the 
Incumbency to the July of 1885, when he came as curate to 
St. Patrick’s and the Bishop transferred the Rev. John 
Slattery from the curacy of St. Patrick’s, which he had held 
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eight years, to the charge of St. Cuthbert’s, Manningham, 
a charge which he has fulfilled for eighteen years. Since 
Father Slattery took St. Cuthbert’s in hand he has wrought 
many alterations and great improvements. A beautiful church 
and commodious presbytery have been built in Wilmer Road, 
from the designs of Mr. Marten, Architect, of Bradford. The 
church was solemnly opened by the Bishop of Leeds, the 
Right Rev. Wm. Gordon, on Wednesday, 19th August, 1891. 
And in 1897, Father Slattery pulled down the old school and 
chapel, the opening of which we have related above, and built 
new, commodious and fine looking schools for Mixed and 
Infant Departments. The church property of St. Cuthbert’s 
is both valuable and handsome and reflects great credit on the 
judgment, energy and devotedness of its Incumbent. 
In the Spring of 1878, an 
Accident at St. Michael’s. accident happened which might 
have had the most serious conse- 
quences. St. Michael’s, Paradise Street, had undergone 
extensive alterations; the roof had been taken off and the 
walls raised, the building had been elongated and a campanile 
tower twelve feet above the roof had been built. When the 
roof had been replaced and all was ready for the solemn 
opening, the date of which had already been fixed, the Bishop 
having arranged to be present, on the Friday previous, 22nd 
March, at 9-30 a.m., the roof fell in with a tremendous crash 
bringing with it the tower and the upper portions of the walls. 
Through God's mercy no one was hurt, the painters having on 
that morning gone to other work. Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament was held the Sunday but one after in thanksgiving. 
The walls were soon rebuilt and a new roof put on, but the 
campanile was not replaced. St. Michael’s consists of a lofty 
commodious chapel, a gallery at one end and at the othera 
neat altar standing on an elevated platform, and beneath 
a baldachino of Gothic design. Itis 69 ft. by 35 ft. Benched 
throughout it affords a most convenient place for the children’s 
mass, where they can receive instruction without interfering 
with the Masses said in the Church. The lower rooms now 
are adapted to the use of the Young Men’s Society, where the 
members can read or amuse themselves with billiards. 
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In 1879, Canon Scruton produced what 

New Sanctuary. may be rightly spoken of as a New 
Sanctuary. He spent upon the work 

upwards of £1100. It was finished and solemnly opened, 
January, 1880. For a considerable time the church was in 
the hands of workmen, who under the supervision of the 
Canon, carried out his designs. The whole of the walls of the 
Sanctuary were panelled in pitch pine and divided into three 
compartments. In the upper compartment three framed 
divisions on each side contain richly decorated paintings on 
gold diapered ground of saints nearly life-size; on the north, 
St. Edward the Confessor, St. Agnes and St. Michael; on the 
south, St. Thomas of Canterbury, *St. Paul and St. Cuthbert. 
These splendid works of art were by Frampton, of London. 
The centre compartment was decorated with a chaste chevron 
design in black and white, with monogram of St. Patrick in 
green. The roof was divided into panels, richly decorated, 
and the centre of each contains a_ sexfoil, filled in with 
medallion heads of St. Patrick, St. George, the four Great 
Doctors of the Church, and the four Major Prophets, painted 
upon a gold ground, the principals being painted vermillion 
and stencilled in black and white flowers conventionally 
treated. A large lantern turret was thrown up in the centre 
of the Sanctuary, adding greatly tothe light that was so much 
needed. The main feature of the roof was the rood beam 
which stretches across the Sanctuary, which supports the 
Cross on which is a life-sized figure of our Lord, and on either 
side the figures of the Virgin and St. John stand upon 
octagonal pedestals. These figures are painted to life, and 
the remainder of the rood is worked in black and gold, 
forming a rich and striking contrast to the other decorations 
of the roof. A new Altar was erected, the frontal of which 
is divided by marble shafts into three compartments. The 
centre of these is deeply recessed, and contains a group of 
the dead Saviour and Virgin and other figures. Above the 
Altar rises a magnificent tabernacle and canopy, to the height 
* The Pictures of St. Paul and St. Cuthbert were removed in 1go2, to open 
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of thirty-six feet. It is one mass of delicately sculptured 
work. The doors of the tabernacle are elaborately engraved 
and silvered, and immediately above is an angel bracket, 
surmounted by a projecting canopy, which form the throne for 
Benediction. Still higher is a niche with a figure of the 
Sacred Heart, and over this a second niche with a statue of 
the Madonna. The reredos was divided into four panels, 
surmounted by carved gablets and supported by elegant 
buttresses, terminating in crocketted pinnacles. The whole 
of the table and reredos was richly gilded and picked out with 
black. On either side of the Altar is a niche of great size, 
the one contains a life-sized figure of the Virgin; the other 
of St. Joseph. These are surmounted by canopies reaching 
to a height of twenty-six feet from the ground. The floor was 
laid in a quiet pattern of marble encaustic tiles, and the plain 
of the Sanctuary stopped by a low screen of dark-veined 
polished alabaster most elaborately carved. Between the low 
pilasters of the screen the Sanctuary is reached by white 
marble steps, the lowest one running the whole way across. 
New stalls worked in oak were provided. The Sanctuary 
was lighted with four wrought-iron brackets. 

At the solemn opening, 18th January, the celebrant of the 
Mass was the newly consecrated Bishop of Middlesbrough, 
the Bishop of the diocese occupied his throne, the Bishop of 
Liverpool, Right Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, assisted at a fald- 
stool with Father Earnshaw as chaplain. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Father Curry, who unfolded the Catholic 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. He observed the world out- 
side thought it impossible to believe that doctrine. ‘* Was 
not Christianity” he asked, “all mysterious? Did not the 
virtue of faith, the foundation and root of all virtues, require 
that it should contain things mysterious? If we merely 
believe what we can comprehend what reward were we entitled 
to: but when we believe things incomphrensible on the 
authority of God; then we prostrated our intellect, one of 
our superior faculties, before the superior excellence of the 
divine truth, and we offered God the most profound homage 
we can pay. It was thus all reasonable minds ought to act in 
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regard to revealed truths: and if people asked how they could 
be expected to believe, in supernatural mystery, he would ask, 
did they not believe in natural mystery? Was there not 
that in nature which everybody knew and which everybody 
saw and believed, and yet which no one could understand?” 
The Bishop of Middlesbrough preached in the evening 
on Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin, taking as the 
ground work of his discourse the “ Marriage Feast of Cana.” 
When Father Scruton was elevated to 

Canon Scruton’s a stall in the Cathedral Chapter, no notice 
Silver Jubilee. was taken of it by the congregation, but 
the Silver Jubilee of his priesthood was 

not allowed to pass without a strong manifestation of the 
admiration and love his people had for him. On Monday 
evening, 24th October, 1881, a large and enthusiastic audience 
gathered in St. Patrick’s school-room, to present to their 
respected pastor a token of the esteem in which he was held 
by the Catholics of Bradford. After a pleasant and successful 
entertainment Canon Scruton was presented with two purses, 
one from the Children of St. Patrick’s Schools, containing 
one hundred guineas, and the other from the members of the 
congregation, containing two hundred guineas. Addresses 
were also presented by the congregation and confrater- 
nities under the special direction of the Canon. In these 
testimonials of regard reference was made to the long and 
untiring exertions of Canon Scruton, of whose zeal and 
energy the churches of St. Patrick, St. Michael, St. Cuthbert 
and St. William are declared to be monuments. The Canon 
in reply stated that his intention was to take care of the 
money so generously given him, and to add to it, and, when 
the sum had reached the required amount, he would present 
St. Patrick’s with a handsome Monstrance. Six years elapsed 
before the Canon fulfilled his promise. Meanwhile he had 
not lost sight of it, but was always on the alert to secure 
precious stones and old silver from his friends, so that, by 
1887, he felt himself in a position to take the new Monstrance 
in hand. He drew the design, arranged each stone in its 
proper place, gave the execution of the design to Messrs. 
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Thomason, of Birmingham, received the full-sized cartoon 
and corrected it, and there his connection with it ended. 
When the Monstrance arrived on Christmas eve of that year 
the pencil had dropped from his fingers. His soul had passed 
to God. 

The Monstrance is one mass of precious stones, silver gilt, 
and weighs 75 ounces. It is very handsome, and when seen 
in a good light excites universal admiration; on the throne, 
however, it is not quite as effective. It is valued at £550. 


BerNnarD JoHN Wake, Priest. R.I.P. 


There were many sorrowful hearts 

Father B. J. Wake. among St. Patrick’s people the April of 
1882, when Father Wake severed his 

connection with the parish. The Rey. Father had laboured 
at St. Patrick’s almost seven years, having entered upon duty 
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immediately after his ordination, August, 1875. Bernard 
John Wake was born at Sheffield, his father being one of the 
leading lawyers of that town. Barney Wake, as he was 
familiarly called, received his education at St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw, where also he taught as a Minor Professor 
for three years. He was of a warm-hearted generous dis- 
position and loved to scatter his gifts on all sides. It was his 
delight to make presents to his friends and, when he came on 
the Mission, he found a never failing supply of recipients of 
his bounty. It must not however be supposed that he gave 
without discrimination. Far from so doing Father Wake was 
exceedingly discerning, and could tell a real case of charity 
from a fraudulent one better than most people. In fact, the 
the good priest had all the qualifications for making a first- 
class detective had his calling been in that direction. During 
a severe season of distress, when a committee of relief was 
formed in the town, Father Wake’s knowledge of people and 
shrewdness of judgment proved invaluable in the administra- 
tion of the funds. On another occasion, when a burglar had 
entered the Presbytery by night, and stolen Father Duke’s 
watch from under his pillow, while the Father was asleep, 
Father Wake gathered the threads of evidence and before the 
city detectives could scent the game he had found both thief 
and watch. The good Priest had a strong predilection for 
horticulture, he delighted in gardening, revelled in the use of 
the spade and the hoe and had a passionate fondness 
for flowers. St. Patrick’s Presbytery afforded but scant 
opportunities of indulging a taste of this sort, bounded, as it 
is, on all sides with stone pavement, so Father Wake hired one 
of the gardens which at present lie between Thornton Road 
and Whetley Lane, and thither he went at his spare moments 
to refresh his mind, jaded with the troubles of missionary life, 
in the study and cultivation of nature. 

His chief thought and his efforts, however, were to fulfil 
all the duties of a hard working devoted priest. Sympathetic 
to the sick, constant in attendance at the Confessional, a good 
earnest preacher, Father Wake endeared himself to the faithful 
of St. Patrick’s and his departure was sincerely regretted, 
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The Bishop resolved to place him in charge of the important 
Mission of Halifax. He began work there on Ist May, 1882, 
won the affection of his flock as he had done at St. Patrick’s, 
gained the esteem of the townspeople generally and was much 
respected and exercised great influence on the Board of 
Guardians and the School Board. In the midst of his days 
it pleased Our Lord to call him to his reward. Having gone 
home for a few days rest he was taken ill and, fortified with 
the Sacraments of the Church, passed away on Saturday, 
23rd May, 1891, in the 43rd year of his age and the 16th year 
of his priesthood. His death excited universal grief. The 
funeral obsequies were celebrated at St. Mary’s, Sheffield, and 
he was buried in St. Bede’s Church-yard, Rotherham. In 
Halifax, the Church of St. Bernard, Sunny-side, erected to 
his memory by tbe zealous exertions of Rev. Jerome Quinlan, 
shows what the people thought of him. In St. Patrick’s 
parish no anniversary of his death has yet occurred without 
Masses being given in for his soul’s rest. He always kept a 
warm corner in his heart for his first Mission, and was ready 
at all times to come to St. Patrick’s to help forward every 
good work. Pater benevolens vivas cum Jesu. 
St. Cuthbert’s, Manningham, founded in 
St. William’s. 1878, was established as a separate Mission 
in the Spring of 1882, the Rev. William 
Ashby, as already stated, being the first resident priest. Its 
boundaries included, besides Manningham, that portion of 
St. Patrick’s parish known as Brownroyd, and steps had been 
taken to build in Brownroyd a school-chapel, dedicated to 
St. William, midway between St. Cuthbert’s, Beamsley Street, 
and St. William’s, Bingley Street. <A plot of ground was 
purchased whereon it was intended to erect church and 
presbytery, thus school accommodation was provided for the 
children in Manningham district and those in Brownroyd and 
Four Lane Ends district, while the church would have been, 
had the plan been carried out, conveniently located for both 
districts. This arrangement was still in view when, on Sunday, 
4th June, 1882, St. William’s School-chapel was solemnly 
opened. High Mass was sung at 11 o’clock, Canon Scruton 
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being celebrant, Rev. Father Slattery, deacon, and Rev. 
G. Thonon, sub-deacon. The Bishop of Leeds preached. 
There was a large attendance, and a generous offertory, for 
which Father Ashby expressed his thanks, by letter, the 
following Sunday. 

St. William’s was erected from the plans of Mr. Edward 
Simpson, and consists of two storeys, the lower room being 
adapted to the purposes of a school to accommodate 200 
children, and the upper storey to be used as a chapel, having 
sitting accommodation for 300 persons. The outer walls are 
built of grey stone from local quarries, and the inner walls 
are cemented and washed blue, as is also the inside of the 
roof. Attached to the building is a play-ground, and both 
school and chapel seem very well adapted to the requirements 
of the district. Canon Scruton generously defrayed the cost 
of the building and presented it to the parish. 

The above account is taken from the report in the 
Bradford Observer. The school and chapel were used by the 
Incumbent of St. Cuthbert’s only nine months; at the end 
of that time they reverted to St. Patrick’s, and Canon 
Scruton closed them, Sunday, Ist April, 1883, as he considered 
that portion of the parish to be at a not unreasonable distance 
from St. Patrick’s church and schools. The subsequent 
history of St. William’s is briefly summed up. On the demise 
of the Canon his successor opened the lower room for infants, 
who, on account of their tender age being unable to walk to 
St. Patrick's, were obliged to attend the Whetley Lane Board 
School. Two of the Nuns from St. Patrick's had charge of 
the school, and their loving care of the little ones and their 
uniform kindness to parents had the happiest results and won 
for the school a great reputation. In 1902, a further change 
was made. The upper room was brought into requisition and 
on the lst October, the first day of the school year, St. 
William’s was recognised by the Board of Education, and 
opened as a Mixed and Infant Department, with accommodation 
for 287 children. The same year, Sunday, 2nd November, to 
the consolation of the faithful of that district, after an interval 
of twenty years, the saying of Mass on Sundays and Holidays 
of Obligation was resumed. 
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To effect these changes a good deal of expense had to be 
incurred, which, however, was considerably lightened by the 
gifts of benefactors. Mr. E. J. Fattorini, eldest son of Mr. John 
Fattorini, of Blenheim Mount, presented a costly and handsome 
chalice. It is of solid silver, richly gilt, the cup being adorned 
with embossed work, the facets of the knob having each a 
large precious stone, and round the base, in old English 
lettering, an inscription in Latin, which translated runs: 
“ Edward J. Fattorini gave me to St. William’s Church, 
Brownroyd, A.p. 1902.” The chalice was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Leeds. It will remain to future generations a 
testimony of Mr. E. J. Fattorini’s zeal and devotion for the 
Holy Sacrifice. The chalice is provided with a handsome oak 
case, lined with satin. 

The second gift is a large and sweetly-toned gong which 
Miss Oates, of Mornington Villas, presented to St. William’s. 
The gong is made of the best bell-metal, whilst its base is of 
polished brass beautifully engraved with gothic design. 
Around the lower part of the base, in old English lettering, is 
engraved the legend: “ Lucy Oates gave this gong as a gift 
to St. William’s Church, Brownroyd, A.p. 1902.” It, too, will 
perpetuate to all time Miss Oates’s love of the Holy Mass. 
The crucifix was given by Mr. Ed. Sweeney. It isa large 
richly-carved oak cross with brass figure. 

The Rev. John Slattery, mentioned above as deacon at the 
opening of St. William’s School-chapel, was curate at 
St. Patrick’s a longer period than any of his predecessors. 
For sometime prior to his coming, St. Patrick’s had enjoyed 
the advantage of being served by the Rector and three 
Curates, the third curate having been added when Canon 
Scruton became Diocesan Inspector of Schools. Father 
Slattery had the privilege of working with Father Duke, 
Father Wake, Father Baggaley, Father Thonon, Father 
Collingwood and Father Foley, so that it will be seen there 
was a quick succession of changes in the staff of priests 
compared with former years. Of Father Slattery’s removal 
to St. Cutbert’s, Manningham, and the beautiful church, 
fine Presbytery and commodious Schools built by him, 
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mention has already been made. To complete our notice of 
the respected Pastor of St. Cuthbert’s we should say, that he 
was born at Tralee, Ireland, in 1854, received his education 
at Holy Cross Seminary, Tralee, and St. Brendan's, Killarney, 
made his Philosophical and Theological studies at the Irish 
College, Paris, 1872-1877, having, as one of his Professors, 
the present Illustrious and Most Eminent Occupant of the 
See of Armagh, and was ordained priest by the Most Rev. 
Dr. McDevitt, at Maynooth College, in 1877, the year he came 
to Bradford. 
Rev. Walter A. Baggaley laboured 
Father W. A. Baggaley. at St. Patrick’s only five months, 
Sept. 1880, to Feb. 1881. He made 
his studies at the Diocesan Seminary, Leeds, where also he 
received priest’s orders, 22nd Feb., 1880, and came to Bradford 
seven months later. The Bishop transferred Father Baggaley 
to Whitewell, Feb. 1881, where he remained about two years. 
In 1884, he went as curate to St. Ann’s, Keighley, from 
whence, the same year, with his Bishop’s permission he went 
to South America. Father Baggaley returned to England 
some years ago, and at the present time, 1903, is, we believe, 
rector of the church of Our Lady of the Angels and St. 
Winefride, Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire, Diocese of Menevia. 
The Rev. Gustave Thonon came to 
Father G, Thonon, St. Patrick’s, Feb., 1881, where he 
laboured with exemplary devotion for 
two years. The Rev. Father, a native of Belgium, drawn by 
divine grace to the ecclesiastical state and wishing to labour 
on the English Mission, offered himself to the Bishop of Leeds, 
who received him into his Seminary, and, after the usual 
course of studies, ordained him priest, October, 1880. His 
first work was at Dunsop Bridge, commonly known as 
Whitewell, near Clitheroe, from thence he came to St. Patrick’s; 
leaving St. Patrick’s he ministered to the Catholics on the 
Hazlewood Estate, and to Sir William Vavasour and family at 
the Castle, until the January of 1893, when he took charge of 
St. Mary’s, Carlton. In November of the following year, 1884, 
Father Thonon returned to St. Hubert’s, Dunsop Bridge, his 
first Mission, where he still pursues his priestly duties. 
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The Rev. Austin J. Collingwood 

Father A. J. Collingwood. succeeded Father Thonon in 
February, 1883. A native of Hull 

where he was born 6th May, 1841, he went to try his vocation 
and to pursue his studies at the noble college of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Ushaw, October, 1854. It was his privilege to spend seventeen 
years in that seat of learning and piety, until his ordination 
to the priesthood, 4th June, 1871. Even then, so high an 
opinion had the college authorities of Father Collingwood 
they would not allow the college to be deprived of his services 
but paid him the highest compliment by placing him on the 
staff of Professors. As Professor of Rhetoric,and then as 
Prefect of the House he spent five years. The summer of 
1876 Father Collingwood left Ushaw, and began work on the 
Mission as locum tenens at South Stockton, for three months, 
and from thence to Hazlewood for six years. After being 
head priest for six years he took the unusual step of 
relinguishing his mission and submitting to take any curacy 
the Bishop might appoint him to. In this capacity Father 
Collingwood worked eighteen months .at St. Patrick's, 
Bradford, another eighteen months under Canon Walshaw at 
St. Mary’s, Sheffield, a few months under Canon Watson, 
at St. Patrick’s, Leeds, and having thus served his apprentice- 
ship and gathered experience as curate, he was prepared by 
this providential arrangement to take charge of one of the 
largest missions in the diocese, and to have under his har- 
monious control a large body of assistant priests. The success 
which has attended his labours in Leeds was foreshadowed 
by his work at Bradford. He came to St. Patrick’s, February, 
1883, and left October, 1881, to the great regret of the 
congregation. The sorrow was mutual. In the short time 
Father Collingwood was at St. Patrick’s he became very much 
attached to the place, and to this day can remember the shock 
he received when he was ordered away, and the fearful wrench 
of the parting. His work at St. Patrick’s, Leeds, has been 
wonderfully blessed. Succeeding to the rectorship, February, 
1887, he found a Catholic population of over seven thousand 
souls with a most miserably inadequate church and wretched 
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presbytery. On the feast of St. Michael, 1889, the foundation 
stone of the present noble edifice was laid and the church 
was opened in April, 1891. It cost £7000. It isa structure of 
red brick in the early decorated style, from designs by Mr. 
Kelly, Leeds, and consists of sanctuary, with semi-circular 
apse and ambulatory, clerestoried nave of five bays, double 
aisles, a circular baptistery and narthex porch. The chancel 
was decorated in 1897 by Belgian artists. The church 
affords about 1000 sittings. The presbytery adjoining the 
Church is one of the best and most conviently constructed 
presbyteries in the country. Father Collingwood received 
a recognition of his eminent services to religion, when 
in 1896, he was numbered among the Canons of the diocese. 
The Rev. John Foley came to St. 
Father J. Foley. Patrick's in the October of 1884, and 
remained ten months. Born in Ireland, 
8th June, 1855, he studied at Rockwell College, Cahir, co. 
Tipperary, at St. Trond, Belgium and at St. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow, where, on the 19th May, 1883, he was ordained priest 
by the Most Reverend Dr. Lynch. Having determined to 
give his services as a priest to the English Mission, he was 
incorporated into the diocese by the late Bishop of Leeds, and 
was sent to Dewsbury to take care of that parish during the 
absence of the rector, Father Kenny, who had gone to the 
United States in search of funds to pay the heavy debt upon 
the new and handsome, but very costly church, he had 
recently built. Father Foley had charge of the Mission six 
months. From Dewsbury he came to Bradford and during 
his short stay at St. Patrick’s he won the regard of both 
priests and people. His next change was to St. Joseph's, 
Brighouse, where he laboured for ten years and proved 
himself most resourceful in the administration of the scanty 
means at his disposal. When the Bishop promoted Father 
Foley to the Incumbency of the church of Our Lady and 
St. Paulinus, Dewsbury, he left at Brighouse unmistakable 
tokens of his zeal and self sacrifice, a new Infant School, 
Young Men’s Club Room,a capital Presbytery, besides a new 
Stone Altar and other improvements in the School-Chapel, 
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At Dewsbury, the Rev. Father has been equally active and the 
new Schools, the spacious Sacristies, worthy of a Cathedral 
Church, and many other additions and improvements all 
testify to the zeal, prudence and practical common sense which 
in him are admirably blended. Father Foley has been at 
Dewsbury since the 14th June, 1896. 
Father Foley and Father Slattery left 
Father H. Shaw. St. Patrick’s the same year and almost 
the same month. Father Foley’s successor 
was the Rev. H. Shaw, who took up his residence at St. 
Patrick’s, the 20th July, 1885,and the present writer succeeded 
Father Slattery on Saturday, 8th August, 1885. Father Shaw, 
a native of Huddersfield, having gone to Canada on business 
for his father, there found the pearl of great price, the gift of 
faith, and was solemnly received into Holy Church at the 
Cathedral of Montreal. Soon after his conversion he entered 
the Ecclesiastical Seminary, followed the course of studies 
and in due time was admitted to the Order of Sub-deacon. 
The Bishop of Montreal, knowing the scarcity of priests in 
England, proposed to give him to the Bishop of Leeds, His 
Lordship having a claim on him on account of his being born 
in the diocese. The young Sub-deacon entered St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Leeds, and on the 8th of January, 1882, he was 
advanced to the Holy Order of Priest. He first of all worked 
for two years at St. Mary’s, Sheffield, then he succeeded 
Father Ashby in charge of St. Cuthbert’s, Manningham, and 
after two years Incumbency, he resigned the mission and came 
as curate to St. Patrick’s, where he worked zealously and 
successfully until the 2nd June, 1887. On the last named date 
Father Shaw returned to Montreal and discharged the duties 
of a good priest in Canada, until the year, 1899, when he fell 
asleep in the Lord. His Bishop wrote to the Bishop of Leeds 
informing him of the good life and happy death of Father 
Shaw, and testifying to his many labours in the cause of 
religion. Many of St. Patrick's people will remember how 
earnestly and succesfully he worked the Women’s Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Family and will not fail to say a prayer 
for his soul’s welfare. R.I-P. 
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In the February of 1887, St. Patrick's 
Address by had the honour of entertaining the 
Marquis of Ripon. Marquis of Ripon, K.G., who came 
to give an address to the Young Men’s 
Society. The Marquis arrived on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 9th, and was met at the station by Canon Scruton, whose 
guest he remained until the following day. At 4-30, the 
Marquis went to the schools to see the children accom- 
panied by the Canon, the Bishop of Middlesbrough, Canon 
Motler, Canon Gordon, Father Puissant and the clergy 
of the parish. Over a thousand children were assembled 
in the large schoolroom, all beautifully neat and clean 
and presenting a charming picture of smiling faces and 
laughing eyes. A song of welcome and the song of the 
English Zouave having been sung, the Marquis expressed 
the pleasure so many bright young faces gave him, and 
congratulated the children on singing so well. The Bishop 
of Middlesbrough then spoke and gave the children his 
blessing. The above clergy dined with the Marquis and the 
Bishop at the invitation of the Canon. At 8 p.m., the Meeting 
in the Mechanics’ Institute began. The Bishop of Middles- 
brough took the chair, and in a few and appropriate words 
introduced the Marquis. Lord Ripon, who was enthusias- 
tically received, said he felt great interest in the work which 
the society was intended to perform. It could not be doubted 
that the society, with its facilities for reasonable amusement, 
was calculated to promote rational and legitimate recreation ; 
and if it had no other object than that, it would be affording a 
large degree of usefulness. It was a good work to satisfy the 
natural craving in the minds of men for change and refresh- 
ment by means of an institution which was free, as that 
institution was, from objection upon moral or social score. 
Another advantage of the means which the society afforded 
for social intercourse was that its members learnt courtesy 
and mutual forbearance. Hewas glad that they contemplated 
the formation of a debating society, for the members could 
not meet together for debate without learning to listen fairly 
and calmly to opinions opposed to their own, and then not to 
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cry them down, but to answer them with reason. He should 
like to see the members do something towards developing the 
educational capabilities of their society. The great want of 
our time was means, when the days of attendance at 
elementary schools were over, for carrying on their education. 
Not the least advantage of their society was that it was a place 
in which the Catholics of the district were able to meet 
together; it was a place of which the atmosphere was truly 
Catholic, and therefore one which would tend to increase the 
attachment of its members to their faith, and their determin- 
ation to make that faith influential upon their lives. But 
there were some reasons of a wider character why he exhorted 
them to join and support a society of that kind. Those who 
belonged to it were in the main separated from the rest of 
those among whom they dwelt both by religion and race, 
and they belonged in both senses to a minority in this land. 
He, therefore, would ask them to reflect how greatly they 
were called upon, in the interests of the Church to which 
they were deeply and sincerely attached, to show the influence 
of the teaching and doctrine of that Church upon their 
lives, remembering that men would be apt to judge of its 
teaching and doctrines by the lives which they saw its members 
lead amongst them in Bradford. Then, again, if he was 
right in supposing that the large majority of those who 
belonged to the society came from Ireland, they had a double 
responsibility upon them—a responsibility on behalf of their 
country as well as on behalf of their Church. They knew 
at what a critical moment in the history of Ireland we 
stood at the present time. They knew that the eyes of men 
were upon them; that there were men in this land of 
England—of whom he was one—who had said and were now 
saying, that they believed the Irish race to be fit for the 
management of their own affairs. It was then for them to 
show by their conduct that this opinion was the right one; 
it was for them to justify in that English town those political 
aspirations for their country with which he truly sympathised. 
They loved their country, and they loved their Church, and 
the love of both entwined together was deeply engraven in 
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their nature. Let him urge them to remember how great was 
the responsibility which that love imposed, and never to 
forget that the honour, alike of their country and their Church, 
was in their hands. If they looked again at the public aspect 
of the matter, they might still, as Irishmen, have much to 
desire—they might still have to wait some time, it might be 
longer, for the dawn of that self-government which was now 
reddening the horizon, and would soon rise up, he believed, to 
the perfect day. But it must very much depend upon them- 
selves whether this was theirs or not. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Our record of St. Patrick’s has 

Canon Scruton’s Death. now reached the year of Canon 
Scruton’s death. William Benedict 

Scruton had presided over the parish twenty four years, and 
during all those years he had been to his flock a faithful 
shepherd, to his people a true friend, to his children a tender 
father; great PAGER was the grief and universal the 
sorrow when his death became 


known. For several years his 


health had caused serious alarm 


ea 
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among his friends; ona number 
.. of occasions he had been at 
* death’s door, but he had 
weathered the storm, and, 
hence, when it was. bruited 
about that he had been struck 
down by a dangerous attack on 
the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Nativity, 1887, it was hoped he would once more conquer the 
enemy and be himself again. It was not to be. He had run 


care 
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his course and, though he was in the prime of life, he had to 
die. On the Wednesday, in visiting the house of one of his 
parishioners, he caught a chill which developed early on the 
Thursday morning, our Lady’s feast, and ended fatally on the 
Sunday night at twenty minutes past midnight. The news of 
the seriousness of his condition quickly spread among the 
parishioners, and many of them waited with sorrowful 
expectation in the church and near the Presbytery until their 
beloved pastor breathed his last. 


Hrarse.—Carved oak, venetian decorated roof, made by Mr. Daniel Walsh, 
Carpenter, Bradford. 
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All day long on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday the 
faithful thronged the church praying for his soul. Clad in 
sacerdotal vestments the body was placed in the coffin on 
Monday night. On Wednesday night it was brought from the 
house to the church, where it was received by the Very Rev 
Provost Browne and a large number of priests. A dense 
crowd filled the street, while every inch of the church was 
packed with the weeping faithful. A wail of sorrow rang 
through the sacred edifice as the body, borne upon the 
shoulders of ten members of the Young Men’s Society, was 
carried in. After the prayers of the Church had_ been 
chanted, Father Collins, whose connection with St. Patrick's 
is recorded in an earlier chapter, ascended the pulpit and 
recited the Rosary. 

The burial took place on the following day, Thursday, the 
Octave day of Our Lady’s Nativity. The church was crowded 
to the utmost extent of its standing room, and hundreds of 
persons, unable to obtain admission, filled the adjacent streets 
and waited patiently over two hours to show respect to the 
deceased pastor. A large number of priests were present. 
The Bishop of the diocese, Dr. Cornthwaite, occupied the 
throne, and there were on the Sanctuary the Bishop of 
Middlesbrough, and the Canons of the Cathedral Chapter. 

A temporary enlargement of the 

Requiem Mass. Sanctuary had been effected by the removal 
of some of the front benches. The coffin, 

placed on a catafalque in the centre of the added portion of 
the sanctuary, was surrounded by candelabra. The priests 
entered the church in procession, and after they had taken 
their places the Dirge was sung, the Rev. Fathers Downes 
and Collins being the cantors. This was followed by a cele- 
bration of Newsham’s Requiem Mass, in which Provost 
Browne was the celebrant, Father Wake the deacon, and 
Father Slattery the sub-deacon. The Mass was sung by the 
priests, assisted by members of the church-choir, who were 
robed in cassock and surplice. The picturesque vestments of 
the higher members of the priesthood, the sombre draperies 
of the prominent features of the architecture, the grief- 
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stricken appearance of the multitude which thronged the 
church, and the solemn and effectively sung music of the 
mournful Mass, all combined to make the scene one of the 
most impressive that could be imagined. The demeanour of 
the congregation was such as to put aside a suspicion of mere 
curiosity as the motive for its gathering, and the general and 
visible grief could not but impress the most indifferent 
spectator. 

After the conclusion of the Mass, Canon Motler preached 
the funeral oration, and in appropriate terms alluded to the 
late Canon’s life-long devotion to the cause which he had 
espoused. After the oration the Bishop left the throne, and 
walked to the catalfalque, accompanied by his attendants, and 
pronounced the Absolutions. The organist (Mr. Eckersley) 
played the “ Dead March” as the coffin was being removed 
from the church. 

The funeral procession was formed in Westgrove Street. 
It was headed by the thurifer, cross-bearer, and acolytes, 
followed by the altar-choir numbering about thirty. Next in 
order were members of the Guild of St. Aloysius, Children of 
the Holy Angels, the Guild of St. Agnes, a large body of the 
women of the Holy Family, Children of Mary, and a large 
number of members of the Young Men’s Society and Holy 
Family Men. These were on foot, and were succeeded by 
nearly all the clergy who had taken part in the burial service, 
and who rode in carriages. Then came a hearse, containing 
the body of the Canon, a carriage in which Mrs. Hall, of York, 
the sister of the Canon, and the Rev. Francis Hall,* of 
Scarborough, her son, were seated. Carriages occupied 
by fourteen Sisters of Charity of St. Paul and thirty School 
teachers brought up the rear. Westgrove Street, Sunbridge 
Road, and the long stretch of Leeds Road between the 
cemetery and the town formed the route taken by the 
procession, and these thoroughfares were densely crowded 
with people who were prompted by either regard or curiosity 
to await the passing of the cortége. The streets were kept 
entirely free from traffic for the time being, and _ thirty 


*Father Hall, the Canon’s Nephew, is now Rector of St. Charles's, Hull, 
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members of the borough mounted police had been told off to 
accompany the procession for the purpose of securing its 
uninterrupted progress. As the hearse passed the people who 
lined both sides of the street, strongly marked evidences of 
sorrowful regard for the deceased Canon were noticeable, and 
a large proportion of the bystanders reverently uncovered 
their heads. 

In the cemetery there was another large concourse of 
people around the newly-made grave. The clergy formed in 
procession at the gate, and walked along the central path 
chanting the Miserere. Provost Browne took up his position 
at the foot of the grave, with the deacon and sub-deacon on 
either side, and the clergy grouped round him. Incense was 
wafted over the open grave, and the coffin was then 
lowered whilst the priests sang the Benedictus. The Provost 
then chanted the prayer and said some prayers in English to 
which the assembly made the responses. No flowers were 
placed upon the coffin in the church out of regard to the 
known wishes of the Canon. The Pall-bearers were old 
friends of the deceased—Canon Gordon, V.G., D. D., now Lord 
Bishop of Leeds, Canon Glover, Canon Motler, Father T. 
Croskell, for many years Procurator of Ushaw College, Father 
J. O’Reilly (brother of the Bishop of Liverpool who was unable 
to be present), Father Henry Newton, for many years a 
Professor of Ushaw College, and Father Curry, P. P., the 
Canon’s former curate. 

The coffin was of polished oak with Gothic brass iiciags 
and enclosed a lead coffin and a shell. The plate had the 


inscription :— 
Revus. Apm. Dom. 
GuLIELMUS BENEDICTUS CANONICUS SCRUTON, 
Piz opt 12 Seprt., 1887. 
Natus Annos 57. 
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On the Sunday evening after the funeral, 

Funeral Sermon. Father Earnshaw preached the following 

discourse which, at the urgent request of 

many of the congregation, he published in the Parish 
Magazine. 

“The memory of the just man shall not depart away, and 
his name shall be in request from generation to generation.” 

Eccl. xxxix. 13. 

I cannot find fitter words to begin to speak to you to- 
night than the words of him whose loss we are mourning. 
Nine months ago, in St. Anne’s Church, Keighley, our most 
loved Father spoke these words, “It has pleased God to place 
a heavy cross upon you, and bid you bear a burthen that is 
indeed a heavily weighted one. But God is a just God, a 
merciful God, and a loving God, and hence all His works are 
full of justice, mercy and love. Were it not so, many a cross 
would overpower us, and we should sink under many a burthen. 
Did we not feel that God’s mercy is above all His works, and 
that all He does must be for the best, we should find it hard 
to-day, as we mourn the loss of a dear good Priest, to bow 
the head submissively to God and say, ‘ fiat voluntas tua ’— 
‘They will be done.’ ” 

But, my brethren, we are not “like them.” And then the 
Canon in his sermon on Father Duke, goes on to speak of 
that hope which brightens the most sorrowful heart. When 
we listened to these words at Keighley, little did we think 
that in nine short months the preacher would have followed 
his dear friend, Father Duke, and that we his children, would 
be plunged in grief and sorrow. But the blow has fallen. 
The dreaded event has happened. For some years the state 
of our Canon’s health gave grave uneasiness to his friends, 
and every time he ailed anything at all, our hearts beat with 
apprenhension lest we should lose him. But though struck 
down so many times, yet again and again he rallied, and 
once on the road to recovery he seemed to be himself again. 
And so our hearts were buoyed up with hope, and we 
gladdened ourselves with the thought that he would live 
among us and be with us to a good old age. For the last 
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three months he seemed to be in such really good health. 
Only on the Wednesday he had said to me how well he was, 
and how free from thirst he had been during the past fort- 
night. That very night, two hours after midnight, our 
Father felt his old enemy—inflammation, or what he feared 
might be inflammation—at work. Still he did not think but 
that the pain might pass away, and that he might be able to 
celebrate the Birthday of Mary by offering the Holy Sacrifice. 
After struggling with the pain for three hours, he 
was obliged to relinquish the hope of saying Mass and to 
summon aid. The news of the Canon being ill always 
brought a trembling into our hearts. Still we hoped and 
hoped again, and could not bring ourselves to think really he 
would die—he had been ill so often—he had so often 
recovered. Such were the thoughts that passed through 
our minds. But the decree had gone forth. He had finished 
the time God gave him on earth. His course was run, and 
we his children heard that startling news on Sunday night— 
“The Canon has only a few hours to live.’ Oh! how 
dreadful! how heart-rending was that news! To know that 
he was going, that a few hours would quench his life, that a 
few brief hours and he would be with us no more. It was 
dreadful news for you, my brethren; for me, and for the good 
sisters who had been associated with him for so many years. 
On the Friday previous he made his confession. He did 
not then think he would die, but thought he might die, and 
so he prepared himself for death. On Sunday afternoon a 
great change was seen in him, and he himself became more 
alarmed about himself. Then again he renewed his con- 
fession, and at a quarter past six I administered to him the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, which he received with 
devotion and faith, himself making all the responses to the 
prayers. The rest you know. You know how the Sunday 
evening ‘service was broken off, and then the sad news was 
heard, “the Canon has but a few hours to live.” Before he 
became too weak for speech, he joined in all the prayers that 
were suggested to him, gave his last instructions, promised 
when he saw Our Blessed Lord to pray for us, and begged 
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pardon of all whom he had ever offended, and forgave every- 
one that had ever grieved him. Until almost the last, he 
retained his consciousness. When the final struggle came, 
he opened wide his eyes, breathed gently for a few moments, 
and passed away so quietly that we hardly knew the moment 
of his departure. 

And thus he gave up his soul to God, and nothing more 
was left tous than toclose his eyes and to place his body in its 
last resting place. On Thursday last he was buried, and all 
the particulars of that sad, yet magnificent ceremonial are 
still fresh in your memories. Never for many generations 
([ am told) has such a funeral been seen in Bradford. The 
dense congregation that thronged the church, the vast 
assemblage which lined the streets, the tolling of the Town 
Hall bell, all testified to the high esteem in which the Canon 
was held. But in the church itself was presented the most 
striking testimony of his worth. Gathered around his bier 
were two Bishops, many Canons, and about sixty Priests. 
And what does this gathering of Priests tell us? Does it not 
speak louder of him whom we mourn than any words could? 
Who so sharp to see our faults as our own brethren, those 
who have had the same training, who are engaged in the 
same work, are not they the quickest to perceive our weak- 
nesses, to detect our faults? Yet many of those Priests had 
known the Canon from his youth, ten of them had lived with 
him as his Curates, and all others had had dealings with him 
as Inspector of Schools and in other ways. And these, and 
others who could not be present, were animated with feelings 
of respect, of admiration and of affection. They knew him 
nearer than others, and those who knew him best loved him 
best. 

But though known and loved by his brother Priests, you 
also knew and loved him. We know he had his faults, he 
knew it himself. But even his faults sprang from the greatness 
of his virtues. It is not my duty to praise him beyond due 
measure. I would only speak of him as he was known to 
you and to me, for to record his merits, to extol his gifts is all 
that remains to us. 
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For near twenty-four years he has been the Parish Priest 
of St. Patrick’s. It was, as you see, from his life in the 
papers, his third Mission. He came among you in the perfect 
age of man. At the age of thirty-three, he took up his abode 
in your midst. Many of you at your birth found him here 
to pour upon you the saving waters of baptism. Many of 
those who were living in this parish twenty-four years ago, he 
has consoled and strengthened them in their last hour, and 
has sent them before him to pray for him. What has he done 
while he has been your Priest ? Look around. The testimony 
of his zeal and devotion meets our eyes on every side. He 
found this Church a mere shell, without adornment, almost 
without vestments. We look around now and see it enriched 
with a magnificent Sanctuary and many statues and costly 
vestments, and the signs of further adornment had he been 
spared to carry out his plans. We also see a noble house and 
a handsome convent, with splendid schools attached. All the 
fruit of our Father’s zeal and self-sacrifice. 

But I need not count the number of his works, he has left 
the record of his labour written in stone. What you wish to 
hear from me is something of himself. Would that I could 
paint him true to nature; would that I could portray his 
excellence true to the divine grace which enriched him. You 
see him before you now, that fine looking man, the noble 
head, the lofty forehead, the aquiline nose and finely chiselled 
lips, all speaking of a firmness and strength of character, 
softened by a gentle affectionate heart. In natural gifts he 
was far above the general run of men. I have barely time to 
mention two of them, his power of speech and his skill in 
drawing. As an elocutionist he could find few that could 
equal him, fewer still that could excel him. You remember 
well, and remember with sorrow, as you realise that never 
again will you hear him, either read or speak—you remember 
well what a pleasure it was to hear him give a reading in the 
school; with what precision, with what clear articulation, 
with what a finish, whatever he said came from his lips. It 
was a pleasure to hear him speak at any time. Even in 
ordinary conversation his words were so clear, so well 
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pronounced, and his thoughts so orderly, that it was a pleasure 
to hear him describe or speak. And the orderliness of his 
mind, and the ease with which he expressed his thoughts, 
hindered him from being a great talker, for he knew exactly 
what he meant, and he could express his meaning directly and 
in the fewest words. Alas! that voice is silent in this world 
for ever; that mind has ceased from its many plans. Never 
again shall we see that noble figure, clad in priestly vestments, 
at this altar, and hear the clear tones of that voice which has 
been heard here for twenty-four years. Never again shall 
we laugh at those humorous speeches with which he so often 
entertained us in the school. All that is gone. Those eyes 
are closed in death—that tongue lies silent in the grave. 

Of his skill with the pencil we have proofs in many things 
that beautify our church; and not only here, but all over 
England are works of art adorning churches and chapels, and 
giving evidence of his hightalent. Had the Canon so elected, 
he could have made his mark as a public orator or have stood 
among the first in the line of achitecture. 

But he chose a higher calling, or rather God chose it for 
him. The Divine Master whispered to him, “ Follow Me,” 
and he followed his Lord and Saviour; he became a Priest, 
and for twenty-four years he has faithfully discharged in this 
parish the sacred duties of God’s Priest. How well he has 
fulfilled those duties you who have lived under his fatherly 
care know well. As a Priest he was remarkable in many 
ways. He was aman of great faith; so lively and clear that 
it made him impatient with those who love to take up with 
any fanciful theory rather than to accept the faith. In 
aiministering the Sacraments he spoke the words without 
hesitation, sure that the word of God in the mouth of the 
Priest is ever effective, and at once accomplishes its end. 
His sense, too, of God's justice was very keen. Many 
spiritual conversations have I held with him, and he always 
displayed a fear of the strictness of God's justice, a fear of 
presuming that it is easy to get to heaven, and that our stay 
in the cleansing fires will be short. No; like anyone who 
meditates much upon God, His Ineffable Holiness, the Canon 
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perceived the foulness of the least sin, and he always felt a 
great fear that the purgation after death would be severe for 
even one idle word. , 

From this sense of the awfulness of God’s justice sprang 
his practical and intense devotion to the souls of the faithful 
departed. Who could hear him preach on Purgatory and 
not perceive the deep sympathy he had with those suffering 
souls. Hence from his compassion for the suffering arose 
his tender devotion to Mary, and especially to Mary, Mother 
of Perpetual Help. He had recourse to Mary in all his 
wants ; he was always willing to preach upon Our Lady, and 
most of his best sermons were upon her. He himself told a 
friend that he never prayed before the Altar of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help without obtaining his request. The last 
sermon he preached was upon the Nativity of Mary, that 
sweet feast of our Mother’s Birthday. And it is worthy of 
note that the Canon began his sickness on Mary's Birthday, 
and he died on the Sunday night, the feast of her holy name, 
and was buried on the octave day of her Nativity. 

But what shall I say of his zeal for God’s house ? | may 
say that to beautify the house of God was the daily thought 
of his life. To be engaged in working for the Church always 
seemed to put new life into him, and many remarked how 
well he had kept, how much more cheerful and bright he had 
been, since he started the works now going on inthis Church. 

I have said that he was not perfect, that he had his faults. 
But then his faults sprang from the intensity of his virtue. 
Thus, for instance, so great was his love of the beauty of 
God’s house, so great was his wish to see God honoured, and 
therefore that there should be nothing slovenly in the way of 
carrying on the service, or in the way in which the people 
attended Church, that anything of that kind seemed to 
exasperate him. He could not bear to see people come late to 
Mass. The last complaint he made in this Church was on that 
very subject. Almost one of his last utterances in the Church 
was to quote the words of the Holy Ghost, “Cursed is he 
that doeth the work of the Lord negligently.” 

Ah! truly he had his faults, but they were noble faults ; 
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they did him honour. He was hard, sometimes, but then it 
was only when his indignation was kindled by the sins and 
scandals of his people. But where it was a case of real 
suffering, where it was the case of a friend in need, then the 
Canon proved himself a friend indeed, a true friend, a true 
father. The generous heart of our departed Father could not 
stand against an appeal where help was needed, and he 
scattered his money over this parish with a most generous 
hand, and sent his donations from one end of the United 
Kingdom to another. Yes indeed, a noble, generous, gentle, 
loving, constant heart beat in his breast, so much that almost 
daily his heart got the better of his head. 

But I must stop. To bring out the man and the Priest as 
he was, requires an abler tongue than mine. And now he ts 
gone. The Angel of Death has swept him out of the world. 
Never again shall we see him clad in holy vestments engaged 
in the sacred duties of the Priesthood. Never again shall we 
hear his voice. For twenty-four years you have seen him 
among you, a father and a friend. And now we have lost 
him, and his going from us leaves a blank in our lives which 
can never be filled up. But thanks be to God Who giveth 
us the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord. Though out 
of sight we are still united to him. Though he cannot speak 
to us, yet he can pray for us and we can pray for him. And 
as I began so I| will conclude in his own words, the words he 
pronounced at the burial of Father Duke, for I know nothing 
better to say to you. 

“ He speaks to you from the silent grave, and he bids you, 
in the words of St. Paul,‘ Be not unmindful of him now that 
he is asleep.’ Oh, flatter not the dead by saying that they 
are too good to need prayer. It is a false affection, even for 
the most holy of departed Priests.” 

‘Tis true, God bestows greater graces upon the Priesthood, 
but its responsibilities are in proportion greater, and the 
account the Priest will have to render to God is a terrible 
and a searching one. 

The duties, the cares, the labours of the Priest are vast, 
heavy, and burthensome ; and though” he” holds, by virtue of 
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his office, a position midway between heaven and earth, 
the very dignity and grandeur of his character and the 
nobility of his station require from him a sanctity, a purity, 
and innocence of life far above that expected from others. 
And God, the Searcher of hearts, “‘He who shall search 
Jerusalem with lamps,” sees faults where we can discover 
only perfections, and God’s chastening Hand may have to 
touch the soul that men regard as pure and saintly. 

Forget not, then, in your prayers your dear departed 
Pastor. Remember him in yourCommunions, remember him 
at the Shrine of our Lady of Perpetual Help. Offer for 
him that Holy Sacrifice which he has so often offered up 
for you. Preserve his memory ever green amongst you; 
treasure up his words, his advise, his teaching. Speak of 
him to your children, and to your children’s children, and keep 
alive in your heart of hearts, with undying gratitude, the 
remembrance of your good departed Father, and so ‘* The 
memory of him shall not depart away, and his name shall be 
in request from generation to generation.” 

“A good life hath its number of days, but a good name 
Ecclus. xl. 16. 


shall continue for ever.” 
Immediately after Benediction, a meeting of 

Memorial. the congregation was held in St. Patrick’s School 
to further the erection of a suitable memorial to 

the late Pastor. It was resolved to erect a monument in the 
church, another over the grave in the cemetery, Leeds Road, 
and, if possible, to build new schools, to be called the ‘* Scruton 
Memorial Schools.” Mr.J. Fattorini was appointed treasurer 
and Mr. Jos. Eckersley, secretary of the Memorial Committee. 
It was a “large order,” to use a hackneyed expression, 
and would need some thousands of pounds to carry it into 
effect. But St. Patrick’s people had set their heart upon it. 
They had to commemorate a great priest and a good pastor, and 
they were resolved to do so in a way commensurate with the 
ideal they had formed of him. And they carried out the 
resolutions passed at the meeting on this sad Sunday night. 
Eight hundred pounds was to be consumed on the monuments 
in church and cemetery, and seven thousand more on the 
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Memorial Schools. Within a year of the Canon’s death the 
monuments over grave and in church were set up, and, four 
years later, the noble schools, which are known all over town 
and country as the Scruton Memorial Schools, were in use. 
Canon Motler remarked in his funeral sermon on Canon 
Scruton, that the deceased had “left some works in an incom- 
plete state,” referring to the improvements which were at that 
time being carried out in the church. In fact, the church was 
completely upset. The floor of nave and aisles had been 
taken up and scaffold poles and planks were in every direction. 
Joiners, painters, and plasterers had been busy at work for 
weeks before the Canon’s illness, panelling and decorating 
roof of the church, putting a pitch-pine dado round the church 
walls, with an ornamental border, “Jesus Mercy,” ‘‘ Mary 
Help,” set in Gothic design, the laying of new tiles, and 
other renovations. The whole work entailed an expenditure 
of over £1300. As soon as the work was finished its com- 
pletion was celebrated by a Solemn Function in church on the 
last Sunday after Pentecost, 20th November, 1887, Feast of 
St. Edmund, King and Martyr. A feeling of sadness could 
not but steal over the faithful of St. Patrick’s, as they looked 
upon their church showing so bright and beautiful on that 
Sunday morning, and remembered that the faithful Priest 
who had planned it all and had provided for its completion, 
could not be there to share in the joy of its Re-opening. The 
Solemn High Mass, Coram Episcopo, was sung by the Very 
Rey. Canon Motler, assisted by Father Downes as Deacon 
and Father Oswald Dolan* as Sub-deacon. The Bishop was 
conducted in solemn procession from the sacristy down the 
south aisle and up the nave to his throne. The canopy over 
the Bishop was borne by Messrs. Jennings, Finan, Days and 
Rochford; His Lordship’s Deacons being Father Earnshaw and 
Father Dillon.t Father Cowgill,t His Lordship’s Secretary, 
was Master of Ceremonies. The Choir sang for processional 
hymn, on entering and leaving the church, “O Paradise.” 


*Now ‘* Dean Dolan,’’ the respected Rector of the noble Church of 
St. Mary, Sheffield. 


+ Now the devoted Pastor of St. Joseph's, Hunslet. 
{ Now the Very Kev. Mgr. Canon Cowgill. 
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The sermons were preached by Father Hilary, C.P., Rector 
of St. Anne’s, Sutton. The Rev. Preacher chose for his text 
in the morning: “ Lord I have loved the beauty of Thy house 
and the place where Thine honour dwelleth,” and in the course 
of his able exposition of the text, he alluded in feeling terms 
to the Canon. Among many beautiful things said by the 
preacher, was the just reflection that as David of old said, so 
the Canon might say, “ whatever my shortcomings, at least, 
Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy house, and all through 
my life I have made it my daily study and my delight to 
render glorious the place where Thine honour dwelleth.” 

At night, Father Hilary preached from the text: “I am the 
Good Shepherd.” The sermon was a very beautiful one, 
eloquent and full of pathos, and was listened to intently by the 
crowded congregation. Solemn Benediction concluded the 
glorious functions of the day. 

It was on the Feast of Our Blessed Lady's 
Lady Chapel. Nativity that Canon Scruton gave his soul to 
God, and it seemed the most appropriate day 
on which to throw open to public gaze the monument which 
will tell to future generations the affection and esteem in 
which his people held him. The first object which strikes the 
eye on entering the church is the glorious alabaster rood 
screen, which, as a carved inscription informs us, was erected 
by the Children of Mary to the Memory of their Beloved 
Father. The general opinion is that this rood screen is the 
most beautiful thing in the church. It fills the arch at the 
entrance to the Lady Chapel. Richly wrought iron gates, 
gilt and blue, occupy the doorway. [Entering the Chapel, on 
the right, is the large arch opening into the Sanctuary. 
This has been filled in with a carved oak screen of six 
open arcades, with wrought iron foils, also painted gold 
and blue. This screen adds not only to the beauty of the 
Lady Chapel, but also to the beauty of the Sanctuary, and, 
while admitting more light, it lends a mystic charm which 
speaks to the faithful of the Heavenly Mysteries. 

At the east end of the Lady Chapel, opposite the rood 

screen, stands the Altar of Caen stone, with gilded foliage, 
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designed by the Canon. The wall on each side of the altar is 
panelled with pitch pine, and decorated, all after designs by 
the Canon. The brackets for the dorsel hangings are also his 
design ; the hangings being blue damask with Gothic border. 
The Chapel is lit by two gas standards, six feet high, with ten 
jets, standing on either side of the predella. Over the Piscina 
and Credence Table are four panels of pitch pine with gilt 
chamfers, containing pictures, from the Old Masters, issued 
by the Arundel Society. The centre panels represent the 
Annunciation, from the two exterior panels of the Triptych 
in the Cathedral at Cologne, painted by Stephen Lothener. 
The panels above contain pictures of St. Ursula and her 
Virgins; and St. Gereon and his Warriors, painted by the 
same Stephen Lothener, in Cologne Cathedral. In the lower 
panels we have pictures of the Nativity of Our Blessed Lord, 
His Presentation in the Temple, of St. John Baptist, and 
St. Veronica, from the Triptychs at Bruges, painted by 
Memling, a.p. 1479. 

The east window is filled with stained glass; the centre light 
depicts the Crucifixion, the other lights showing the ancient 
types of the Sacrifice of Christ, viz., the Sacrifice of Abel, the 
Sacrifice of Noah, Abraham offering Isaac, the Sacrifice of 
Melchisedec, and the Israelites eating the Paschal Lamb. The 
two side windows are filled with Cathedral glass. 

The upper walls are of a delicate amber* colour with fleur- 
de-lis decoration. The dado, divided from the upper walls by 
a carved string course, terminating in carved bosses, is in 
solid gold with blue diaper and flower. 

Betwixt the two side windows, partly let into the church 
wall, stands the handsome and most striking monument of 
the Canon. It is an altar tomb with canopy. A life-sized 
effigy of the Canon lies upon a richly carved slab. He is 
vested as for Mass, in alb, stole, chasuble, etc., holding the 
Chalice in his left hand and the Host in his right. The folds 
of the vestments are exceedingly graceful. They are the 
Canon's own drawing, the effigy being carved from a drawing 
which he had prepared some years before for the monument of 


* In 1903 these walls were painted a delicate blue, with decoration in gold, 
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Father Platt, of Bishop Thornton. All the sculptor had to 
do was to substitute the Canon’s head, and this he has done 
so skilfully as to produce a most correct likeness. The 
inscription, which is sunk, occupies two lines of the whole 
length of the bed of the effigy, and is as follows :—*“ Pray for 
the soul of William Benedict Scruton, Canon of the Diocese 
of Leeds, and for twenty-three years Parish Priest of this 
church. Born July 7th, 1830, died September 12th, 1887. 
May he rest in peace. Delexi decorem domus tux.” Angels 
support the feet of the effigy. The centre piece of the inner 
wall of the recess is a chalice with vine leaf ground; the rest 
is diaper in delicate relief; beneath this, and immediately 
behind the effigy, are curtains carved in low relief. 

The canopy is chevron in form with wheels of open tracery 
on the lower part, like a very rich border of lace work, whilst 
running up each side of the chevron are swans upon the crest 
of a flowing stream. Swans are here used for crockets, and 
very effectively, the idea being suggested by the Canon’s 
Coat of Arms. The apex of the canopy terminates in a 
statue of St. Patrick, in full pontificals. The canopy is 
supported at the head and foot of the effigy by clustered 
shafts, which, at the point where the canopy rests, form 
canopied niches for the Canon’s Patron Saints. At the head, 
turned towards the effigy, stands the figure of St. William, 
Archbishop of York, crosiered and mitred; next to St. 
William, and turned outwardly, is St. Cuthbert, also in full 
episcopal robes, holding in his hand the head of King St. 
Oswald, Martyr. The inner statue at the foot is that of 
St. Benedict, who holds in his hand the broken mug, and at 
his feet the Abbot’s mitre, and the crow with the poisoned loaf 
in its beak. On the other side is a statue of St. Wilfrid, 
holding the Missal and ship in his hand. St. Wilfrid is 
represented, being the patron of the Diocese of Leeds, and 
St. Cuthbert, being the patron of the college at Ushaw, where 
the Canon was educated. Above these niches, and supporting 
the crocketed finial in which the shaft terminates, stands a 
lion rampant gardant, holding a shield, that at the head 
displaying the Canon’s Coat of Arms, viz., gules, chevron and 
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three swans. That at the foot, bearing the Canon’s Rebus, 
viz., a Tun pierced by a Screw. The whole is executed in 
Caen stone by Mr. Wall, of Cheltenham, who in every detail 
has shown himself to be a master in the art of sculpture. The 
design for the monument was originally prepared by Messrs. 
Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to be 
erected in St. Cuthbert’s College-chapel to the memory of the 
late Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, Right Rev. Dr. 
Chadwick. The Canon at that time saw the design, admired 
it very much, and did his best to have it carried out. But it 
finally fell through. The Committee at St. Patrick’s hearing 
of this at once communicated with Mr. Dunn, and arranged 
with him to have it erected to the memory of their late pastor. 
Thus the Canon has designed his own effigy and has approved 
of his own monument. Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & Dunn also 
furnished designs for the Rood Screen, executed by Mr. Wall, 
and for the Oak Screen, executed by Messrs. Robson, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Mention must also be made of the roof 
which is panelled in pitch pine, and bordered by a wreath of 
carved vine leaf. The roof and all the other wood work is by 
Mr. Foster, of Bradford. The stone string course, the plinth, 
the altar steps, are the work of Messrs. Wray & Co., of 
Bradford. 

This Chapel was redecorated and more amply enriched at 
the Golden Jubilee of St. Patrick’s Church, when the following 
pictures, panelled in oak, were placed on the walls, at the 
expense of a young gentleman of the congregation. The title 
of the pictures, in Gothic characters, is painted on each panel 
in gilt and the name of the painter in red. The subjects are 
as follows: South-west corner, “St. Cecilia and Angelic 
Choir,” by Bros. Van Dyck; “St. John the Baptist and 
St. Blase.” by Hans Memling. North-west corner, “ St. 
Jerome and St. Giles,” by Hans Memling; “ The Annuncia- 
tion” and “Ordination of St. Stephen,” by Fra Angelico. 
South side, “Richard II before Our Lady,” from a picture 
belonging to the Earl of Pembroke, and ‘“ Crucifixion,” by 
Fra Angelico. South-east corner, “ Adoration of the Trinity,” 
by Albert Diirer, “ Zachary naming his son John,” by 
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Ghirlandago. North-east corner, ‘Adoration of the Magi,” 
by Luini, and “ Our Lady and Child,” by Nicholo. East end, 
two Angels painted on wood, which formerly adorned the 
organ front.’ 

There is but one opinion about the Lady Chapel, that it 
finishes and perfects the beauty of the Church. From nearly 
every part of the Church a glimpse of it is caught, suggesting 
mystery and loveliness, and exciting a keen desire to see more 
of it, an effect which is, as Ruskin observes, the essential 
feature of gothic architecture. Standing at the west end of 
the aisle, in full view of the chapel, it dawns upon one asa 
vision from heaven; its golden light seen through the delicate 
tracery of the screen, and its ethereal gates, showing beyond 
the sweet image of Our Lady, the lovely hangings, the rich 
sculpture of the monument, the fine oak screen, affording a 
vista of the gorgeous sanctuary and high altar, the warm 
colour of the walls, the blue, gold and white sweetly inter- 
mingling, all combine to form a delightful picture full of 
religious feeling, which speaks to the soul of the angelic 
world, touches the sense of the sublime and beautiful, which 
is present in every human heart, kindles thoughts of purity, 
holiness, anid the presence of God. 

The inauguration of the Lady Chapel, on Sunday, 9th 
September, 1888, was a very magnificent ceremony. The 
Lord Bishop of the diocese was present with the Vicar- 
General, Dr. Gordon, and a large number of the clergy. At 
11 o’clock a brilliant procession of choristers and clergy with 
the Bishop in full Pontificals beneath the canopy,and followed 
by his ministers, with a rearguard of the Senior Guild of 
St. Aloysius, proceeded to the chancel, singing the Hymn, “O 
Paradise.” The Mass at once began. The Celebrant was the 
Rev. Joseph Corbishley, B.A.,* of St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw; Deacon, Rev. J. Locke; Sub-deacon, Rev. Charles 
Walsh; the Deacons at the throne were the Rev. Jos. 
Broadheadt and Rev. Fred. Mitchell ;{ the Rev. Ed. Costello§ 


* Father Corbishley has since then become Vice-President of St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw, and a Domestic Prelate of His Holiness the Pope. 
+ Now the admirable Procurator of Ushaw College. 
t Now the earnest Pastor and Founder of the Mission at Morley. 
§ Now the esteemed Rector of St. Michael and St. Bede's, Sacristan, Durham, 
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and Rev. Frank Nelson * took part inthe choir. The music of 
the Mass was nicely rendered. The Church was crowded in 
every part; the spectacle was a glorious one and not easily to 
be forgotten. Our Parish Church looked its loveliest from 
floor to roof, from wall to wall, every part bright, beautiful, 
and yet at the same time so full of reverence and devotion as 
to delight the heart and fill it with holy joy. 

The Reverend Preacher, Canon Walshaw, enkindled by the 
“beauty of the Church,” the “overflowing congregation,” 
the “army of choristers in their white robes,” dwelt in 
feeling and enthusiastic terms upon the memory of the Canon 
and his work at St. Patrick’s, and moved many to tears. At 
night the Rev. Preacher again alluded to the late Canon, and 
then passing on to the Lady Chapel, he traced its history 
and the influence of devotion to Our Lady, especially upon 
the young, from the first Lady Chapel, the Stable of Bethle- 
hem. to our own day, and concluded by exhorting parents to 
train their children to visit the Chapel of Our Lady, and to 
teach them the mysteries of religion by means of the holy 
Rosary. 

The Wednesday following, 12th September, at noon, a 
Solemn Requiem Mass was sung, the Celebrant being the 
Very Rev. Canon Glover, of Harrogate; Deacon, Father Wood;t 
Sub-deacon, Father Bradley; Master of Ceremonies, Father 
Cowgill, Bishop’s Secretary. Upwards of forty Priests 
were present. After the Mass the clergy partook of luncheon 
in the Select Schoolroom. The Very Rev. Canon Motler in 
proposing the toast of Father Earnshaw, paid a just tribute 
of praise to the late Canon and the many good and useful 
proofs of his zeal he had left behind him. Father Earnshaw 
returned thanks, and then proposed the health of Mr. Dunn, 
the architect. He said he could not but discern the finger of 
Providence in the erection of the Lady Chapel and Memorial. 
The Canon was permitted to exercise his great talents in 
designing and putting into hand the adornment of the Church, 


* Rey. Francis Jos, Nelson fell asleep in our Lord, at Leinthorpe, Middles- 
brough, 8th July, 898. R.I.P. His father, Mr. Jos. Nelson, was President of 
St. Patrick’s Young Men’s Society, 1855 and 1857. 

+ Now the highly esteemed Chaplin of Redding Park. 
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and then in the midst of the work, without being permitted to 
see a single thing completed, he was called away; but in 
reward for the entire resignation with which he gave up every- 
thing and left himself inGod’s hands, God had rewarded him, as 
it were, by letting his death be the means of putting the finishing 
touch to the beauty of St. Patrick’s, causing his memory to 
be enshrined in the glorious monument and most chaste Lady 
Chapel, which is the crowning beauty of his Parish Church. 
Mr. Dunn expressed the gratification he felt at the satisfaction 
which his work had given; at the same time he must give a 
tribute of praise to Mr. Wall, the sculptor, who had done 
his work in a way that could not be excelled. He had seen 
a good deal of carving, but he had never seen any that 
surpassed that which Mr. Wall had executed in the Lady 
Chapel: it was simply perfect. 

The monument placed over Canon Scruton’s grave in the 
Catholic Cemetery, Leeds Road, was completed and erected 
in Decemher of 1888. It takes the form of the old medizval 
church-yard cross; the commanding position it occupies in 
the cemetery making the idea a very appropriate one. It 
stands on three high steps, octagonal on plan, which cover the 
vault, and it consists of a shaft, also octagonal, from which 
branch out from a richly-carved capital, representing the 
Crown of Thorns, the arms of the Rood, the figure of Our 
Lord in the centre, and on either side the figures of Our Lady 
and St. John, the whole being covered and protected by a 
gabled canopy. The base is massive, and is square on plan, 
one of the Evangelistic symbols standing out on each of the 
angles. On each of the sides is contrived a recessed face 
under gablets which protect the inscription and the sculptured 
arms of the late Canon from the weather. The inscription 
appears on the front and side panels: “ Pray for the soul of 
William Benedict Scruton, Canon of the Diocese of Leeds, 
and for twenty-three years Parish Priest of St. Patrick’s 
Church. May he rest in peace. Delixi decorem domus tuz.” 

The Memorial Stone of the Schools 

Scruton Schools. which the congregation had resolved to 

build in Canon Scruton’s honour was laid 

by Mr. Jas. Mollin, on Saturday afternoon, 19th March, 1892. 
L 
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The schools are situated in Paradise and Rebecca Streets, 
a stone’s throw from St. Patrick’s Church, and the cost of 
site, erection and furnishing, amounted to £7315. The 
building is three stories in height and ts well lighted. On the 
ground floor is a covered play-ground 130 feet long, the next 
floor comprises the Infants’ Department, and the top floor 
the Mixed Senior Department. The woodwork in the interior 
is of pitch pine and the roof is covered with Ruabon red tiles. 
Mr. Ed. Simpson, Architect, prepared the plans which the 
Education Department sanctioned for 600 children. The 
silver trowel and silver-mounted mallet used on the occasion 
were made by Messrs. Fattorini & Sons, and were much 
admired, 

The ceremony began with a procession round the principal 
streets of the parish, led by the Borough Brass Band. The 
streets adjoining the site of the schools were filled with a 
dense crowd. The Right Rev. Monsignor Motler, V.G., 
acting for the Bishop, blessed the stone and recited the usual 
prayers. Mr. Arthur O'Connor, M.P.,* for County Donegal, 
was present and addressed the gathering. He said that the 
laying of the memorial stone was symbolical of that which to 
Catholics was most dear and sacred. Before long the 
Catholic people of this country would find themselves, with 
respect to matters educational, in a strange and_ trying 
position of isolation. The public system of education which 
had been established was founded upon principles so 
antagonistic to and so far removed from Catholic principles, 
and the system itself was day by day absorbing to such a 
degree all that now existed of educational establishments, 
that everyone who took the troukle to read the signs of the 
times could see that before long the Catholic body, struggling 
and poor as they were, would have to bear almost unaided 
the burden of their duties to the children of the poor. The 
laying of the foundation stone was symbolical of their deter- 
mination to make whatever sacrifices might be necessary to 
secure that exalted end, and was a token of their fidelity 


* Mr. O'Connor is now Stipendiary County Court Judge in the 
City of Durham. 


StTaTuE oF St. MicHaeEL, in Bath Stone, guarding the Sanctuary 
Entrance. On opposite side is the SraTuE oF St. RAPHAEL. 
The Scruton ScHoots are dedicated to St. MICHAEL, 
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to the principles of St. Patrick. It was well to appreciate the 
difference in the principles which actuated the School Board 
system and the principles which actuated Catholics in the 
matter of education. It was a difference that could be traced 
easily from the highest to the lowest—from the Universities 
to the schools of the middle class, and from the middle class 
schools to the schools of the poor. He remembered when 
Canon Simpson and himself were boys together hearing at 
one of the distinguished colleges of this country a very 
venerable priest—an Oxford convert—describing the very 
difference of which he had been speaking, as he noticed it to 
exist between one of the celebrated colleges at Oxford on one 
hand and Ushaw on the other. The ancient motto of Oxford, 
he said, was the living rule of the Catholic foundation— 
Dominus tlluminatio mea. He explained how he traced the 
operation of that principle in matters of every day duty. At 
Ushaw he learned that even recreation could be elevated and 
sanctified as a duty. 

When he (the speaker) left Ushaw and went to Queen’s 
University in Ireland, he found that precisely the same 
difference existed there. Queen’s University was founded on 
principles not Catholic, but on the same principles which 
actuated the School Board system. The certain effect of the 
baneful system against which Catholics had to guard the 
children of the poor was to drive them into disbelief. What 
was the object of education? It was not to teach a boy or 
even if it were in Latin or Greek. 


girl to read and write 
Those things were useful and serviceable no doubt, but useful 
and serviceable only asa means and not asanend. To educate 
aman was to lead him to that which would ennoble him and 
fit him to attain his end, not only here but hereafter (applause). 
But the ideas which generally prevailed in this country 
respecting education were unfortunately widely different. A 
boy was sent to school, or college, or the University with no 
other end in view in a great many cases than that of fitting 
him to get on in the world, as if the counting house, the Bar, 
or the Senate were man’s highest destinies. This was the 
very profanation of education, and this foolish and fatal and 
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wicked attempt to raise and ennoble men by the instru- 
mentality of his fellow men alone was one of the greatest 
banes, if not indeed the great bane, of the age in which we 
lived (hear, hear). The object of the institution which was 
being founded that day was that the children of that district 
of Bradford might have provided for them in ages to come 
not merely a mundane, but a religious education, so that they 
might be fitted to attain their end both here and hereafter. 
He could not but remember that the majority of the children 
who attended those schools were not properly natives of this 
country. They were in great numbers his little fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen, the sons and daughters of 
Catholic Ireland (applause). He appealed to the Catholics of 
England to consider how deep and lasting a debt of gratitude 
they owed to the poor of Ireland. For centuries the people 
of Ireland, robbed of their land and of their very mother 
tongue, were in attempt also robbed of their ancient faith, but 
that attempt did not succeed. They clung to their faith 
through poverty, trial, and persecution with a tenacity which 
had won the respect and admiration of the whole world. 
When at length driven by merciless necessity they arose and 
left the dear old land where the bones of their fathers were 
resting, and settled in the poorest and most despised quarters 
of the towns and cities of England, they brought their faith 
with them—the secret joy of their hearts. They shared with 
the people of this country their only treasure, and now the 
Catholics of England in their turn cherished it and valued it 
as they had always done, and were prepared, he had no doubt, 
to make commensurate return so far as their means would 
allow. Here was the opportunity in the establishment and 
maintenance of Catholic schools to test their sincerity and 
gauge their generosity (applause). 

The offerings placed upon the Stone amounted to £107, of 
which Mr. Mollin gave £50 in addition to the £500 he had 
already subscribed. The proceedings terminated with singing 
“ Hail glorious St. Patrick.” 

The Schools were finished in April, 1893, and were opened 
by a Bazaar on the 2lst, the Bishop, the Mayor of Bradford, 
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Father Curry, Mr. Roper, H.M.I., and many other distinguished 
guests being present, Father Curry spoke eloquently for 
half-an-hour on the character and work of Canon Scruton. 
In supporting a vote of thanks to the Bishop, Mr. Roper, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, remarked that one speaker had said 
these schools were the finest Catholic Schools in the diocese, 
but he could say without hesitation they were the finest 
schools he had seen anywhere in the north of England. The 
Bazaar realised £562 4s. 3d. 

On Monday morning, 12th June, Father Earnshaw, 
assisted by Father Downes and Father Gosse, blessed the 
New Schools with the solemn blessing prescribed by the 
Roman Ritual. The children assembled in the church, and 
after singing the “ Veni Creator,” went in procession to the 
New Schools. Prayers were sung and the outside walls 
sprinkled with holy water, then the clergy and children entered 
the school, the priests reciting ‘* Peace be to this house and 
all who dwell in it.’ At the temporary altar other prayers 
were sung, and both large rooms sprinkled with holy water 
and incensed, after which the large crucifix was fixed in its 
place on the wall, with the words, “Set up, O Lord, in this 
place the sign of salvation and let not the destroying angel 
enter into it, in the Name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” The children sang several hymns 
during the ceremony which came to an end with the blessing. 
The priests and the elder children returned to St. Patrick’s, 
leaving the infants in their bright new school, themselves 
looking far brighter and more beautiful. 

Since the completion of the Schools, H. M. Inspector has 
engaged them four times a year for Teachers’ Examinations, 
as being the most suitable for the purpose of any building in 
Bradford. 

Ever since Canon Scruton’s death Requiem Mass has been 
sung on his anniversary, and, although well nigh sixteen years 
have gone by since he fell asleep in our Lord, his memory is 
still lovingly cherished by a faithful flock. 


Pater fidelissime vivas cum Jesu. 


CHAPTER VII. 


From the death of Canon Scruton in 1887 
Sale of Work. to 1893 the work of the parish pursued its 
normal course, the clergy, apart from spiritual 
duties, being intent upon raising funds to build the new schools. 
A Sale of Work was opened by Father Wake, 19th July, 1888, 
by which £200 was realised, and some two years later, Oct. 
1890, another held in St. Patrick’s School, brought in £233. 
The latter Bazaar was opened by Mrs. Byles, the wife of 
Mr. W. P. Byles, who at one time represented the Shipley 
Division in Parliament. Mrs. Byles had manifested great 
good-will towards the suffering poor in Ireland, and her 
kindness in that respect made her appearance in St. Patrick’s 
School very welcome to the faithful of the parish. She was 
presented with an illuminated address which Father Earnshaw 
read in the presence of a crowded audience. A large number 
of priests were onthe platform. The Bazaar held in the New 
Memorial Schools has already been described. 
The February of the same year saw 
Father J. Locke. the departure of the Rev. Joseph Locke, 
who had worked in the parish from 23rd 
December, 1887, to 8th February, 1889. St. Patrick's was 
his first Mission. 

He was born at Crewe, in Cheshire, on 29th July, 1861, 
being grand-nephew to the celebrated Joseph Locke, the civil 
engineer, whose name is so intimately associated with the con- 
struction of railways in England and on the continent, 
especially during the first half of the last century. Father 
Locke went to St.Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, in October, 1873, 
and studied there until the July of 1887. Whilst at Ushaw 
he received, Tonsure, Minor Orders, Sub-Deaconate, and 


Deaconate. On leaving Ushaw he went to the Leeds 
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Seminary, October, 1887, and the same year, 17th December, 
he was ordained priest by the Bishop. Father Locke was the 
last priest Monseigneur Cornth- 
waite ordained. From St. Patrick’s 
he went to St. Mary’s Halifax, 
working there until November, 
1890, then he spent eight years at 
St. Paulinus’s, Dewsbury, and in 
February, 1899, the Bishop ap- 
pointed him Incumbent of Nun 
Monkton, where he is at the 
present time. Whilst at St. 
Patrick’s, Bradford, Father 
Locke’s kindness and _ patience 
won the respect of both priests 
and people, and every good wish 
followed him to his new sphere 
of labour. 

The summer of 
The Convent. 1890 brought joy 

to the Convent 
and the Parish when Mother 
Mary Xaveria kept the Silver 
Jubilee of her coming to 
Bradford. The occasion was too 
remarkable to be let pass without 
recognition, and accordingly the 
children presented her with a 
handsome writing desk accom- 
panied by an address, which was 
excellently well spoken by Miss 
McCunniffe. 


The presentation was made in 
the large school room, which 


Notre.—The Paschal Candlestick was designed by A. W. Pugin, and presented to 
St. Patrick’s, by his friend and admirer, Canon Scruton. It is of carved oak 
and stands 7 feet high. -Four floriated shafts, which rise from the base to the 
middle of the candlestick, terminate with the Evangelistic symbols. ‘The 
permanent part of the candle, now in use, was decorated by Miss Parker (now 
the wife of Dr. \ilbride), from a design drawn by Mr. Jas. B. Milburn, It 
brings the total height to ten feet. 
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was suitably adorned, in the presence of the clergy of the 
parish, and other invited guests. A number of children 
brought bouquets of flowers which they offered at the 
conclusion of the Address. Mother Mary spoke a few words 
of thanks, expressing her hope the children would show their 
true affection for her by being good and obedient and virtuous 
in their lives. The parish priest then pointed out to the 
children the debt of gratitude due from them to Mother Mary 
and all the Sisters for giving up the liberty and pleasures of 
life in order to spend themselves in their service, and urged 
them always all their life-long to reverence the Sisters and 
to show them a devoted and affectionate obedience. If they 
followed the advice of the Nuns they would never err from 
the right path. In the afternoon Mother Mary* visited the 
Infant School and received an address from the little ones at 
St. Michael’s and St. William’s, together with many bouquets 
of flowers. 

A few years later intense grief prevailed when God took 
from the Convent the beloved sister, Mary Philippa, who for 
twenty-two years had formed one of the community. Of a kind 
and generous heart, natural virtues which were increased and 
elevated by God’s grace, the good sister had endeared herself 
to a whole generation of the faithful of the parish, and her 
death excited the liveliest sorrow. It had been her special duty 
to prepare children for their First Holy Communion. Thus 
she had been brought into a tender relationship with some six 
or seven thousand children, whom she had prepared for that 
most sublimely sacred action. Gifted as she was with a 
robust constitution, her piety and zeal knew no fatigue. Night 
after night, for weeks before the appointed day, she gathered 
the children around her, and by the aid of touching stories 
and apt illustrations, she made the time of preparation a real 
pleasure to her youthful hearers. They were always ready 
to leave their games and evening strolls to go to the 
instructions of Sister Philippa. Those accustomed to in- 


* Since the Jubilee of the Church Mother Mary Xaveria has been obliged 
to leave Bradtord, to the grief of all the Parish, to take up lighter work at the 
Brooms, where it is hoped the Durham breezes will completely restore her 
shattered health, 
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struct children in religious knowledge will understand what 
a tax upon mind and body these years of instructions were. 
Nor would they be surprised if after some years the charm of 
the work grew less and the good Sister had shewn less 
eagerness than at the first. But it was not so. At the age of 
fifty her devotion was as great as when first appointed to the 
work, and her interest in each batch of children, her desire 
they should realise what they were about, as lively as if she 
had never given instructions to others. Sister Philippa like- 
wise taught in the day school. She also spent every 
moment she could spare in visiting the sick, bringing comfort 
and brightness to many a poor sufferer in cheerless homes. 
These incessant labours told even upon her strong constitu- 
tion and the last six months saw a visible falling off in her 
health. In order to recruit she was sent to the Mother House, 
Selly Oak Park near Birmingham, and up to the Sunday 
before her death her improvement was so great she was able 
to walk to Birmingham, to witness the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament at the Cathedral, and the best hopes were 
entertained of her speedy return to Bradford. On the Sunday 
night however Influenza showed itself, and the good sister 
fell a victim to it. She died on Thursday afternoon, the 
octave day of Corpus Christi, a fitting day to see the close 
of such a life. Thus after spending twenty-two years in 
speaking of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, and in making 
the young hearts of children to burn with love for our Lord, 
she peacefully passed away, strengthened by her Divine Spouse, 
in the last moments of her life, graced with the Blessing 
of Christ’s Vicar, and the last word upon her lips being the 
sweet Name of Jesus. What a warm welcome would not 
this good sister receive from Him of Whom she had spoken 
so often and so lovingly? How bright indeed shall be her 
shining who here below instructed so many unto Justice. 
In losing this good sister the parish in which she worked was 
deprived of a most devoted soul, nor has it been an easy 
matter to replace her. The clergy, her sisters in religion, men, 
women and children, all mourned her departure.  R.I.P. 
A solemn Requiem was celebrated forthe repose of her soul. 
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Another trial came to the parish through the Convent, 
November, 1892, but this time not by death but by the 
elevation of Sister Celine to the position of Superioress in 
the St. Cuthbert’s Convent, Manningham. The good Sister 
had been working in St. Patrick’s parish upwards of sixteen 
years, and during all that time she gave a bright example of a 
true religious. Her skill in needlework is well known, and 
evidence of it appears almost every time the priest stands at 
the altar in his sacred vestments. 

She had a wonderful influence over the children and could 
arouse them to the highest pitch of enthusiasm for any cause 
she advocated, an influence she always used for the good of 
the children and God’s glory. After spending some years at 
Manningham, Mother Celine was called to the Mother House, 
Birmingham, to discharge the responsible position of Mistress 
of Novices. 

On the feast of St. Paul, 30th June, 1893, Mother Mary 
Xaveria completed the twenty-fifth year of her Solemn 
Profession. The event elicited from all sides tokens of joy 
and appreciation of her long and devoted services. 

The same month, June, 1890, the 

The First Bishop diocese had to mourn the loss of the 
of Leeds. venerable and devoted Bishop who for 
close on thirty years had spent himself in 

feeding the flock entrusted to him. Robert Cornthwaite came 
of a good Lancashire Catholic family, and was educated at 
Ushaw College and at Rome. For some years he occupied 
the distinguished position of Rector of the English College 
in the Eternal City. Consecrated Bishop of Beverley by 
Cardinal Wiseman, he became the second Bishop of that See, 
but, as we have noted, when Beverley was divided into two 
Sees, Monseigneur Cornthwaite was appointed first Bishop of 
Leeds. The Bishop was endowed with many gifts and 
qualifications which stood him in good stead in the heavy work 
which awaited him as Bishop. So heavy was the strain in the 
first years of his episcopate it brought on paralysis of the 
right hand and obliged him to learn to write with his left 
hand. On one occasion, having Audience of Pope Pius IX: 


Ricut Rev. Witrt1AmM Gorpon, Lorp Bisnop oF LEEDs. 
Born at Thirsk, 24th Sept., 1831. 


Consecrated by the Bisuop or LiverrooLt, BERNARD O'REILLY, 


24th F eb., 1890. Ascended the Diocesan Throne 16th June, 1890, 
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His Holiness took the Bishop’s afflicted hand into his own and 
blessed it, and from that day partial use returned to the hand 
and the Bishop could write with it again but not without 
giving it intervals of rest. Monseigneur Cornthwaite could 
speak and write Italian like a native and Pius IX was wont to 
denote him as, “ The Bishop who speaks perfect Italian.” 
Above all he was a man of deep interior piety, took the 
greatest interest in Ascetical Theology and constantly and 
earnestly practised the rules laid down by spiritual writers for 
the attainment of true and perfect sanctity. He delighted in 
fostering vocations to the religious life, and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to hear of the herioc acts of members 
of communities with which he held paternal relations. In 
November, 1886, the Bishop kept the Silver Jubilee of his 
Consecration, and was the recipient of a purse of £1150 from 
the clergy and faithful. At the banquet, which followed the 
Pontifical Mass, the Marquis of Ripon presided. The Bishop 
came to St. Patrick’s on the damp November day the Lady 
Chapel was dedicated, and from that time his health began to 
fail. Early in 1890 he was obliged to ask the Holy See to 
grant him a Coadjutor, and our present Bishop was con- 
secrated on the 24th of February. The venerable Bishop 
survived the appointment four months, when he peacefully 
passed to his Lord on 16th June. The portrait we have 
already given represents him as he appeared on his first visit, 
‘ad limina,” after his consecration. 
Mitissime Domine vivas cum Christo. 
The demise of the Bishop did not 
The Second Bishop leave the See vacant, his Coadjutor at 
of Leeds. once, without formality or delay, became 
Bishop of Leeds and his Lordship was 
enthroned, in St. Anne’s Cathedral, in the presence of a large 
assembly of clergy and faithful, on Thursday, 10th July, 1890. 
St. Patrick’s was honoured by the first visit of the new 
Bishop, Sunday, 13th July, 1890, when His Lordship sang 
Pontifical Mass. At the end of Mass the Te Deum was sung 
and then the Bishop, supported by his deacons, Father 
Quinlan, of St. Anne’s, Bradford, and Father Machell, of 
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St. Patrick's, Leeds, read his first Pastoral, which had been 
published on the Thursday previous, the day of « his 
Enthronement. 

At night the Bishop occupied his throne during Compline, 
and at its conclusion his Lordship assumed his Pontifical 
Vestments, and then Father Earnshaw, standing in front of 
the throne, read the following illuminated Address. To the 
Right Rev. W. Gordon, D.D., Bishop of Leeds. 

My Lord,—In this your first visit to St. Patrick's, Bradford, 
since His Holiness the Pope gave you to us as our Bishop, we, 
the clergy and faithful of the parish, beg to offer to your 
Lordship our dutiful homage and sincere congratulations. 
We recognise in you our spiritual Lord and Master, Father, 
and Teacher. You come to us vested with divine authority in 
fulness next only to the authority of the Vicar of our Lord. 
The grace of the apostolic dignity has fallen upon your 
Lordship, and to you Christ has said by the mouth of Leo, 
“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” If the faithful are bound 
to honour and obey the priests as their spiritual fathers, how 
much more are both priests and people bound to love, 
honour, and obey you, to whom the whole flock in this diocese 
has been entrusted, who are the fountain of jurisdiction and 
the dispenser of the plentitude of heavenly grace, whose hand 
shall sign and seal with the unction of the Holy Ghost, who 
shall ordain priests to serve at God’s altar and to minister to 
God’s people, who shall be our leader in all good works under- 
taken for the divine glory. We recall with affection the 
memory of your venerable predecessor, who for twenty- 
eight years ruled as Bishop in this diocese. He has fallen 
asleep full of labours and good works. We shall not forget 
him in our prayers that he may, if he has not already done 
so, soon enter into the joy of our Lord. Our sorrow at 
his loss is softened by your Lordship’s appointment in his 
stead, for you come to us not asa stranger, but as one known 
throughout the diocese for years, for conscientious discharge 
of priestly duties, for a self-sacrificing life, and for a warm 
affectionate heart. We have the greatest confidence that you 
will prove yourself a vigilant and a kind shepherd, and that 
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your rule will be one of strict justice, tempered with mercy. 
We thank God for your appointment over us; and, on our 
part, we promise ever to show ourselves docile subjects and 
loving children. We pray that your rule over us may be long 
and happy, that your heart may daily rejoice at the progress 
of religion in your diocese, and that after many years of holy 
labours, you may be transferred to the Court of Heaven, to 
shine for ever with that glory which will be yours in virtue of 
your episcopal consecration and meritorious life. We commend 
ourselves to your sacrifices and prayers, and kneeling at the 
foot of your throne, we beg your Lordship to bless us, our 
homes, and our interests.—(Signed) 

John Earnshaw, Miss: Apostolicus; John Bradley, Miss: 
Coadj.; Matthew Gosse, Miss: Coadj.; John Fattorini, for 
the Laity. 

The Bishop then gave a short address and his benediction. 

The Bishop, since he ascended the episcopal throne, has 
not spared himself in order to promote the interests of the 
Church, and he has had the happiness of seeing several 
important works commenced and others put on a firm basis. 
We may mention two: Shibden Industrial School, and St. 
Bede’s Grammar School, Bradford. The former institution 
struggled for many years to maintain its existence and had 
been a source of constant anxiety to his predecessor, but 
Monseigneur Gordon enjoys the satisfaction of seeing it ina 
flourishing and prosperous condition. It is now what it never 
was before, a paying concern. 

The Grammar School at Bradford may be said to owe its 
existence to His Lordship’s generosity and kind interest, and 
to his desire to afford Catholic youths the highest and best 
educational advantages. True, the idea of the Grammar 
School originated with the Bradford Catholic Union, but the 
Union could have done nothing in the matter, without the 
Bishop’s good will and patronage. His Lordship has lived to 
see the Grammar School a decided success. The Bishop has 
also granted a Charter to the School, the preamble of which 
runs as follows: 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

M 
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St. Bede’s Grammar School owes its foundation to the 
Central Committee of the Bradford Catholic Union, an elected 
body representing the priests and faithful of Bradford. The 
Union, in the second year of its existence, took in hand the 
question of Higher or Secondary Education, and with 
voluntary contributions of Catholics, established the Grammar 
School of St. Bede, in the early part of 1900, the reigning 
Pontiff being the Illustrious Leo XIII, in the twenty-third 
year of his Pontificate, Victoria, the beloved Queen of 
England, being in the sixty-second year of her reign, and the 
Right Reverend Father in God, William Gordon, being Bishop 
of the Diocese.” 

It goes on to state the ends for which the school has been 
established, and gives rules for its governance. It was the 
Bishop's letter with reference to the starting of the school 
that gave the impetus to the work, and His  Lordship’s 
selection of the Rev. Arthur Hinsley, D.D., to be Head 
Master, that secured its success. The Bishop also presented 
St. Bede’s Grammar School as the Diocesan offering to the 
Saviour of the World in the Holy Year of Jubilee. Tuesday, 
12th June, 1900, His Lordship blessed the School, Houghton 
House, Drewton Street, and took the chair at the meeting 
held afterwards. Among those present were Mgr. Motler, V.G., 
Rey. John Norris, head-master of Edgbaston School, the 
Rev. Dr. Cassartelli, M.A., Rector of St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester, the Rev. Horace Mann, head-master of St. 
Cuthbert’s Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. Cash, 
Hon. Sec. of St. Bede’s Board of Governors, Mr. Duggan, J.P., 
Mr. Fattorini, and many others. 

The Bishop said that during the ten years of his episcopacy 
he did not know of anything which had touched him so much, 
and which had given him so much pleasure, as the duty which 
he had been called upon to fulfil that day. For many years 
he had dreamt of the establishment of a Catholic grammar 
school in the diocese, but somehow or other until a short time 
ago no one had the courage to take the matter up. He could 
not have done it himself unless he had been supported, but 
instead of backing him, his priests and laymen in Bradford 
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had led -him on in this grand work—a work which would be a 
blessing not only to the Catholic community of Bradford, but 
of the surrounding districts also (applause). He trusted that 
the new school would be a home of learning, and, above all, 
a home of Catholic teaching and of Catholic truth. He need 
not use any argument in support of such an institution. That 
audience was composed of men and women who were 
Catholics to the back-bone, and they were perfectly aware 
that if their children were to be brought up in the old faith the 
children must come under Catholic influence, and must receive 
Catholic teaching at the hands of Catholic masters. Such 
teaching they could only receive at such an institution as that 
an institution which had his 


which he had blessed that day 
full approbation as Bishop of the diocese, and which was 
under the management of the priests and the leading laymen. 
He was sorry to say that the Marquis of Ripon, the vice- 
president of the school, was not able to be there that day. 
In a letter which he had received his Lordship said that he 
felt sure that the new school would confer a great benefit upon 
the Catholics of Bradford and the surrounding district, and 
wished the institution every success (applause). The Bishop 
went on to refer to the appointment of Dr. Hinsley as head 
master of the school. He had been very glad to make that 
appointment, for Dr. Hinsley’s high scholastic attainments and 
his great enthusiasm fitted him especially for the work. In 
conclusion, his Lordship heartily thanked those members of 
the Bradford laity who had worked so hard to bring about the 
establishment of the institution. They had given him a 
measure of consolation that he could not express in words. 

In the hour of sickness his Lordship has the consolation 
of knowing the work he blessed three years ago has prospered 
beyond all expectation and promises to be the pioneer and 
model of similar institutions in other towns. 

The year 1890, St. Patrick’s was 

Father G. E. Machell. deprived of one of its staff by the 
removal of the Rev. Geo. Ed. Machell. 

Born near Kendal, in Westmorland, he studied first at a 
Preparatory School near Worcester, then three years at 
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Ratcliffe College, three years at Oscott, made philosophical 
studies at-Olton, at that time the Birmingham Diocesan 
Seminary, and Theological studies at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Leeds. From the Bishop of Leeds he received the Order 
of Subdeacon, but the good Bishop was obliged to leave 
diaconate and presbyterate to others. The former was given 
by the Bishop of Northampton, the latter by the Bishop of 
Hexham and Newcastle at Ushaw College, Easter-Monday, 
22nd April, 1889. Father Machell came to St. Patrick’s the 
following Friday. Father Gosse having recovered sufficiently 
to resume his work the Bishop transferred Father Machell to 
St. Patrick's, Leeds, 3lst January, 1890. The parish magazine 
referring to his removal says: “Although Father Machell came 
to the parish only last April he has shown himself a clever 
and energetic priest, and has won the esteem of all. He will 
be much missed from the Rectory, of which he was a genial 
inmate, and from the houses of many of the poor to whom he 
was a friend indeed. We wish him ‘God Speed’ in his new 
field of labour.” Father Machell, at the time of writing, is 
Incumbent of the English Martyrs, York, having been over 
six years curate at St. Patrick's, Leeds, and several years 
Incumbent of St. Joseph’s, Brighouse. 
Three years later the Rev. Father 
Father J. Bradley. John Bradley left St. Patrick’s to take in 
hand the Chaplaincy of Hazlewood Castle 
and the Incumbency of Tadcaster. The Rev. Father was the 
first curate appointed to St. Patrick's after Canon Scruton’s 
departure to a better world. He entered upon duty the 15th 
October, 1887, and bade farewell to his first Mission, the 8th 
January, 1893, having been at St. Patrick’s over five years. 
The Rev. John Bradley, son of the late Mr. John Bradley, 
formerly of Leeds, but for many years of Pelham House, 
Wetherby, was born at Leeds, 7th April, 1861. He was the 
eleventh child out of a family of eighteen, and the third son 
to devote himself to the service of God in the priesthood. In 
the January of 1874, he went to Ushaw, where he spent 
thirteen years in preparing himself for the great event of his 


ordination, which took place at the Leeds Diocesan Seminary, 
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8th October, 1887, the Sacrament of Holy Order being 
administered by the Bishop, Monseigneur Cornthwaite. Thus 
in the city of Leeds he was born again in the waters of life, 
being baptised in the old Cathedral of St. Anne, by the late 
Provost Browne, and in the same city was he exalted to the 
sacerdotal dignity and became a “priest for ever.” Father 
Bradley won the affectionate esteem of St. Patrick’s people 
to whose spiritual improvement he devoted himself most 
assiduously, and it was with sincere regret they heard the 
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news of his removal. His work at Hazlewood and especially 
at Tadcaster has been exceedingly successful. A new and 
commodious priest’s house and vastly improved schools testify 
to his zealous enterprise at the latter place. 
Before passing to another chapter we ought to 
Brasses. note the erection about this time of the Memorials 
on the front of the Sanctuary arch. One is to the 
memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. Fattorini, who were asso- 
ciated with our parish church from the day it was first opened. 
It consists of a slate slab the design being wrought in brass. 
At the top is the family crest, at the lower part a floriated 
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cross, a charming border of vine leaves, grapes and ears of 
wheat, the design of Mr. E. J. Fattorini, Junr., encloses the crest, 
cross and inscription, which runs thus: “Of your charity pray 
for the repose of the soul of Antonio Fattorini, obiit. March 
20th, A.D. 1859, aged 63 years. And of Maria Fattorini, obiit. 
April 15th, A.D. 1872, aged 67 years: And for the good 
estate of their family and friends. On whose souls sweet 
Jesus have mercy.” The “ Brass” was erected at a cost of 
£50 by their two sons, Mr. John and Mr. Edward Fattorini. 
Close by is another “ Brass,” finely wrought with inscription, 
border of vine leaves, and on the dexter point, a figure of the 
Crucified. The “Brass” was erected at a cost of £35 to 
hand down in grateful remembrance the name of James 
Farrell, who, towards the close of his life, proved himself one 
of the greatest benefactors of the parish. The inscription 
runs as follows: ‘“ Pray, Good Christians, for the soul’s rest 
of James Farrell, obit. 2nd November, A.D. 1890: and for 
Ellen his wife. obit. 23rd November, A.D. 1873. Who by hard 
work and humble living, saved a £1000, which they gave to 
the building of a school in this parish. Requiem zternam 
dona eis Donne. Amen.” 

These Brasses were erected in the year 1892. Some years 
before, in 1859, Mrs. Foster erected one to the memory of 
her husband. It is let into one of the pillars on the Gospel 
side of the nave, and bears the following inscription: “ Pray 
for the soul of William Foster. Born at Brayton, Yorks, 
April 12th, A.D. 1841. Fell asleep in our Lord at Bradford, 
January 18th, A.D. 1889. Of great faith and piety he fora 
space of twenty years helped to sing God’s praises in this 
church. On whose soul sweet Jesus have mercy. Pater 


noster. Ave Maria.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The greatest 

Mystery Plays. event of 1894 
connected with 

St. Patrick's, was the production 
of a Mystery Play, written and 
set to music by the Rev. Father 
Downes. It was a_ striking 
revival of the ancient Mystery 
Plays so much practised in the 
Ages of Faith. No pains or 
expense had been spared on the 
part of its talented author to 
assure its success, and the 
result was gratifying in every 
respect, for not only did the 
play realise a substantial sum 
of money, £122, towards the 
School-Building Fund, but it 
reflected infinite credit on the 
Catholic name, raising that 
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name in the estimation of the 
townspeople. The appreciation 
of the local press was pitched 
in a high key, the following 


specimen is ean from the Leeds Mercury. 
An interesting revival of a form of medizval 
Miracle Play religious art, or ritual, was witnessed last night 
at Bradford. at Bradford. This was the performance of a 
mystery play, illustrated with music, entitled 
Carved Wood Statue of St. Anthony, decorated. Presented by Lady Vavasour. 


The Statue at one time occupied a place in the ancient and undesecrated church 
of Hazlewood Castle. 
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“The Childhood of Christ,” the work of the Rev. Father 
Downes. The Bishop of Leeds and other Roman Catholic 
clergy of the Diocese were among the audience assembled in 
the large hall of the Scruton Memorial School, in which the 
performance will be repeated every night this week. The hall 
has been recently erected, and is a handsome room, with 
a well-equipped stage admirably adapted for such repre- 


James Francis Downes, Priest. 


sentations. Behind the footlights is a deeply recessed 
proscenium, backed by a green cloth curtain, and on each side 
of the proscenium is a door for the entries and exits of 
the chorus, which, in Greek fashion, comes forward with a - 
preface to each scene before it is disclosed. On this stage 
elaborate preparations have been made to make the mystery 
play an artistic success. The versatile author had not only 
written the dialogue and composed the music, but had painted 
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some of the scenery, designed the costumes, and _ stage- 
managed the whole production. As a spectacle, it was 
admirable ; its musical interest was as high as was expected 
from a composer whose works, “ both sacred and profane ”"— 
to wit, his cantata, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” and his operetta, “A 
Simple Sweep”—have attracted to him the lucrative attentions 
of the music publishers; and its dramatic construction was 
marked by perfect simplicity and good taste. It was a new 
experience to witness a play in which the dramatis personz 
were the archangels, the Virgin Mary, Joseph, and Christ Him- 
self, moving amid a group of angels and shepherds of 
Bethlehem, priests and robbers, doctors in the Temple, and 
Kings from afar. Such, however, was the case, and the sacred 
story was followed through its pictorial and dramatic develop- 
ment with genuine interest. The piece was played by children. 
“ But it is not a child’s play,” protests the author, “although 
children have been chosen to act, as their innocence best 
accords with the sacred personages pourtrayed.” 

The spectacle was very pretty and very interesting. It 
opened with a brief musical prelude on two pianos and a 
harmonium. The chorus consisting of nineteen singers, then 
advanced from the side, making an effective picture against 
the green curtain. Gilded chaplets encircled their heads, 
and long crimson cloaks, each with a gold cross on the left 
breast, fell over grey tunics. When they had departed, the 


ee 


curtain rose on a “cloud scene,” against which stood the 
figures of the archangels, Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, 
dressed in glittering costumes. They conversed on the 
mystery of the Incarnation and then the scene changed to 
the hills of Bethlehem, and with a star scintillating high in 
the sky. A troop of white-clad angels with wide-spread wings 
appeared on the heights to proclaim the message to the 
shepherds, and with the singing of ‘Glory to God,’ the 
tableau came to a close. The Stable at Bethlehem, which 
followed, was a pretty picture. The kings who came to 
worship were adorned with crowns and richly clad in robes of 
blue, emerald, and orange. In the by-play with the effigy of 
the infant Christ, the bond-fide earnestness of the youthful 
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actors carried through with success a scene where their 
elders would certainly have failed. Next came the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, and then followed a scene entitled ‘ The 
Robbers’ Cave.” The robbers caroused over their wine, 
quarrelled and made it up; and while the leaders of the gang 
remained seated beside their golden goblets, the rank and file 
advanced to the front and footed it vigorously to the tune of 
a lively dance. In the robbers’ cave the Virgin and Joseph 
take refuge on their way to Egypt. A subsequent scene—the 
finding of the Holy Child among the doctors—was notable 
for the manner in which the little, blue-eyed, golden-haired 
boy spoke his lines, as well as for the composure of his 
demeanour. The conclusion was a tableau representing the 
kingship of the Infant Christ. Angels were grouped in tiers, 
surmounted by the figure of a little boy, clad in robes of 
crimson and gold. Father Downes was called before the 
curtain and loudly applauded. During the performance the 
Reverend gentleman played one of the pianofortes. The 
other was played by Mr. Eckersley, and the harmonium by 
Miss Davey. 

Two years later Father Downes essayed another attempt 
and this time with even greater success. ‘The Sacred 
Passion of Christ” was prroduced on Monday night, 28th 
Jan., 1896, and ran for a fortnight, the Scruton Schools being 
crowded to the end, above ten thousand persons having 
witnessed it. For a description of the play and a sympathetic 
estimate of it we quote the Huddersfield Examiner, of Tuesday, 
29th January. 

“The great success which attended the production of the 
Mystery play of ‘The Childhood of Christ,’ two years ago, 
in Bradford, encouraged the author, the Rev. James F. Downes 
(formerly one of the priests of St. Patrick's, Huddersfield) to 
turn his attention to the composition of another on similar 
lines. The new idea of selecting ‘The Sacred Passion of 
Christ’ as a subject was at once a bold and delicate one, 
presenting great difficulties in the way of retaining a strong 
feeling of reverence while giving to the work dramatic 
significance and power and satisfying picturesqueness. Yet 
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all who know the Rev. J. F. Downes, and who saw and heard 
his first Mystery play need hardly be told that he has proved 
equal to the difficult and loving task he set himself. On 
Monday night, the Mystery Play of ‘The Sacred Passion of 
Christ’ was presented before a large audience, who filled the 
capacious and beautiful hall of Scruton Memorial Schools, 
Rebecca Street, Bradford, Catholics and many Protestants 
coming from distant places towitness the production. Pious 
as the best of adults may be, the Rev. J. F. Downes wisely 
determined to ‘make assurance doubly sure’ in regard toa 
reverential performance, and imbuing those who witnessed it 
with solemn religious influence, by giving the whole play into 
the hands of children known to carefully observe religious 
duties, and of whose purity of mind and earnest faith there 
was no room for doubt. 

The work is laid out in seven scenes, each preceded by an 
instrumental introduction suggesting the coming event before 
the curtain rises, and, after it rises, by a hymn sung by about 
thirty boys and girls, further describing the coming scene. 
Then the second curtain rises, and the sacred, awful, and 
beautiful story is enacted, with dialogue and spiritual selections 
by the leading and subsidiary characters. The first scene 
represents the Council Chamber of the Sanhedrim, with the 
priests plotting against the Saviour, Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus protesting against Him being condemned unheard, 
and finally the terrible bargain with Judas Iscariot. The 
curtain rises next with a disclosure of Gethsemane, with 
Christ praying that the bitter cup may pass from Him, or if 
that may not be, ‘ Thy will be done,’ and then the appearance 
of an angel with words of comfort. The disciples are gently 
rebuked for not watching, and ultimately comes the betrayal 
of the Saviour by Judas, and the taking of Him away by the 
Roman soldiers. The third scene depicts the Hall of Pilate, 
with Pilate sitting in judgment, the priests and people demand- 
ing and clamouring that Christ shall die, Pilate protesting 
against such a crime, but finally yielding to threats and 
clamour, giving the Saviour up to be crucified, and washing 
his hands of the responsibilty. The fourth scene shows the 
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road to Calvary, with’Christ burdened down by the weight of 
the Cross, and Judas giving way with deep remorse and going 
forth with his girdle in his hand to destroy himself. Calvary 
forms the fifth scene, and there the crucifixion of Christ 
between the two thieves is depicted with a realism in every 
detail which brings home to the mind the awfulness of the 
event, and is so judiciously and reverentially presented as 
never to leave a suspicion of mere theatrical display. The 
sixth scene is that of the Sepulchre, where the Virgin Mary 
and Mary Magdalene take leave of the Sacred Body, which is 
carried into the aperture in the rock, a great stone rolled 
against it, and sealed. The concluding scene is an extremely 
beautiful representation of Christ risen in glory surrounded 
by the angelic host, singing triumphant ‘ Alleluias.’ 

The composition displays on the part of the Rev. author 
and composer a remarkably high degree of creative genius, 
constructive skill of a well-fitting, finely-contrasting, and 
nicely balanced dramatic order, and the composition of 
dialogue and music of a simple, natural, appropriate, and 
therefore telling character. The vocal music is distinctly 
varied, thoroughly sacred, often based on the old church 
tones, and rarely at all beyond the range of children’s voices 
or offering key fransitions which cannot with ordinary care be 
presented with true intonation, Being written in three parts 
—first and second treble and alto—the vocal music is very 
effective of itself; but most unstinted praise must be given 
for the instrumentation of the introductions and accompani- 
ments. We say ‘instrumentations’ advisedly, for though no 
band was utilised, the scoring of three distinct parts for two 
pianofortes and a harmonium is so ingenious, musicianly, and 
appropriately illustrative as to be a wonderfully serviceable 
substitute for an orchestra. This was emphasised by the 
clever playing of the pianofortes by the Rev. J. F. Downes and 
Mr. Eckersley (Bradford) and of the harmonium by Miss 
Davey (Bradford), Pervading the whole music there is 
refinement and strength of dramatic expression, always 
influenced by religious considerations. 


A performance as nearly perfect as that of a first in public 
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could be, was witnessed, impressing all who thought about the 
subject with the immense amount of labour and care that 
must have been bestowed upon the training of the children 
to act, to speak, and to sing their parts, and upon the dressing, 
grouping, stage and scenic arrangements. The dresses are 
strikingly beautiful and appropriate, the scenery has been 
painted with remarkable cleverness and artistic beauty in 
every phase (especially that of Gethsemane), and the arrange- 
ment of Sanhedrim, the Hall of Pilate, and the Crucifixion, 
and the Resurrection scenes is wonderfully effective. One 
happy feature of the play is that the realism of the awful side 
of the story is rendered the more impressive by the fine 
judgment displayed in not prolonging any part unduly, and at 
the same time not leaving any sense of abruptness. In fact 
the whole play has a wonderfully smooth continuity in the 
presentation of a series of most beautiful living pictures. 
The performers throughout seemed duly impressed with 
the great solemnity of what they had to present, and entered 
alike into the reverential and dramatic side of the representa- 
tion with great earnestness and ability. Probably from the 
point of view of delicate facial form and beauty of expression 
no two better selections could have been made than those of 
the lad upon whom rested the solemn responsibility of 
personating the Saviour and the girl who represents the Holy 
Mother. Happily their faces were a true index of their 
intelligence, refinement of feeling, diction, and action, and the 
gentle meekness and simple fervour and resignation of the 
Saviour were portrayed with exquisitely beautiful effect ; and 
only as the part of the Holy Mother was necessarily less 
prominent was that less strikingly effective, so sweetly and 
refinedly were her words spoken and so pathetic and tender 
was every action and movement. That two children could be 
found to give so intensely spiritual a performance must have 
been a marvel to those who witnessed it. Mary Magdalene was 
also personated with fine human sympathy and reverential 
devotion. John had a nice appreciative representative, and 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus were strong in their 
parts. Taking the converse side of the great story, it must 
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be said that great dramatic instinct and power were displayed 
by the boy who represented the dark and scowling Judas, 
though he was a little too noisy in his declamation in the 
soliloquy of remorse and despair, which will no doubt be toned 
down in future performances. Caiphas, the principal of the 
two high priests, was cleverly represented, and he was well 
seconded by the lad who took the part of Annas, the second 
high priest. It must be remembered that, with one or two 
exceptions, the performers are selected not from the children 
of ‘the classes,’ but ‘the masses,’ and therefore though the 
vocal tone was sometimes a trifle that of the street, and the 
pronunciation occasionally betrayed the brogue and locality, 
the lines were, as a rule, well delivered. The chorus sang the 
hymns with very slight faults of intonation, with wonderful 
musical reading intelligence, and, particularly considering that 
there is no conducting, with unanimity of attack, precision, 
and dramatic sense which had a very telling and beautiful 
effect. To the Rey. J. F. Downes and to all concerned in the 
production of this beautiful work all praise is due for giving 
to the public an opportunity of seeing enacted the sacred and 
solemn ‘Story of the Cross,’ which, novel as a play upon it is 
in England, is fullof impressiveness and religious purity, and 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect on the minds and hearts 
of those who have witnessed its performance, or who will 
witness the future performances.” 

The performance cleared the sum of £326 6s. 4d. in aid 
of the School Funds, while two extra nights realised £50 on 
behalf of the charities of the town. 

On the Ist July, 1895, a great demonstration was held in 
St.George’s Hall, in answer to the attack which the Protestant 
Bishop of Ripon had made on the “Supremacy and Infallibility 
of the Pope,” at the old Parish Church, Bradford. Father Luke 
Rivington, an eminent convert parson, who had found his 
way into the Church seven years before, from studying the 
doctrine called in question, was invited to reply to the Bishop. 
The Meeting was a magnificent success. The vast hall was 
crowded in every part, upwards of four thousand persons 
being crushed into it. Father Rivington showed himself 
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perfect master of his subject, and while he spoke with tact so 
as to wound no one’s feelings, and with that earnestness that 
inspired his hearers with enthusiasm, he marshalled his facts 
with the judgment of a skilled logician and tore to shreds the 
arguments of the Protestant Prelate. 
Towards the close of the year, 1897, the 
Catholic Union. Senior Guild of St. Aloysius suggested 
the idea of organising the Catholics of 
Bradford into one compact body for the defence of Catholic 
interests, and with a view to this they sent a letter to the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Motler, V.G. The outcome of it was that 
the Union came into existence on Sunday, 22nd May, 1898. 
It was well known that an association of this kind worked well 
in Glasgow and at Belfast, and that in both places it united the 
priests and faithful into a compact body for the defence and 
and promotion of the interests of Religion, and it was reason- 
ably expected if such an association was formed in Bradford 
similar good results would ensue. Moreover, to start such 
an institution was simply to put into practice the instructions 
of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Catholics, the Pontiff tells 
us, have a two-fold duty: They are bound to be law-abiding 
subjects of the State and at the same time to be 
unflinching in their loyalty to the Church. Hence, “life has 
more and greater duties for Catholics than for those who are 
not in the faith.” In things of this world little can be done 
without combination. The purport of the Holy Father's 
instruction is to lead Catholics to combine that they may fight 
for the truth “as an army set in array.” And the Pontiff 
further tells us that in fighting for religion a Catholic “is not 
permitted to rule himself by his own fancy or to follow any 
mode of attack that pleases him,” but he must fight in union 
with the Church. In short, then, if Catholics wish to be 
guided by the Pope in the way they would serve the Church, 
they must join together and and act together with their priests 
and fellow Catholics. 
The Bradford Catholic Union secures this unity of action. 
Each parish has its own Parochial Committee, regularly 
chosen at a public meeting of the congreation held in May of 
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each year, of which the priests of each parish are ipso facto 
members, the head priest being chairman. The head priest 
and four lay representatives of the Parochial Committee of 
each parish constitute the Central or Executive Committee. 
The Central Committee acts on behalf of the Catholics of the 
City, transacts all business touching religion, determines 
the line of action to be followed on all matters (including the 
selection of Candidates for Elections) affecting Catholic 
interests. Its duty is to take such steps as may at any time 
be required to defend or to promote the interests—religious, 
moral, charitable, educational, or other of the Catholic body ; 
to organise or to bring into action the full strength of the 
Catholic vote. The committee, composed of priests and 
laymen, carefully weighs each matter as it arises, and, having 
fully considered it, decides the line every true Catholic ought 
to follow. On the other hand, the faithful, having chosen the 
members that form the committee, repose confidence in their 
decision and follow their guidance. Thus for all who value 
their religion above everything else, causes of disagreement 
are removed and the Catholics of Bradford stand before the 
City as “an army set in array.” 

The Union, at the time we write, has been in existence 
five years and in that short period of time it has accom- 
plished many important undertakings, and has considerably 
strengthened the position of Catholics in the City. Great as 
are its achievments in the past it would seem that in the near 
future its services to the Church will be still greater. The new 
Education Act has done away with the School Board Election, 
but the strength of the Catholic vote is still required to 
secure sufficient Catholic representation on the City 
Council and the new Education Committee, in order to the 
safe-guarding of our Catholic Schools. 

The Bishop of the Diocese is the permanent President of 
the Union, the Vice-Presidents and Secretary are elected 
annually. At the time of St. Patrick’s Golden Jubilee, the 
Vice-Presidents were the Right Rev. Mgr. Motler, V.G., the 
Very Rev. Canon Simpson, of St. Mary’s, the Very Rev. Canon 
Puissant, of St. Ann’s, Mr. P. J. Henry, and Mr. R. McWeeney. 
Mr. Cash its Hon. Sec. 
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The Parochial Committee had not existed 
Insanitary Area. long before it had to take action and to 
call upon the Central Committee of the 
Catholic Union to help it to fight the battle of the Catholic 
householders in the district known as the Longlands area. 
Asa matter of fact, Longland Street which gave its name to 
the area, had asmaller population and fewer Catholics in it than 
were living in the respectable parts of the area, viz., Longcroft 
Place and Chain Street. These streets were inhabited by 
working people who kept good homes, paid their way, sent 
children to school, and attended to their religious duties. A 
project to sweep them all away and to erect warehouses in 
place of cottages was brought before the City Council, and 
a motion of demolition was carried. To resist this wholesale 
dislodgement of poor people was the task to which the 
Committee had to devote all its powers. Public meetings 
were held in the Memorial Schools, petitions, largely signed, 
were sent to the Local Government Board, London, questions 
were asked at Municipal Elections and every means taken to 
oblige the Corporation to replace the tenants in houses built 
on the same site or in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
contest continued over a number of years until in 1902 a 
commissioner was sent from London to hold a Court of 
Enquiry. The report of the Commissioner was partly 
favourable to the Catholic petitioners since it obliged the 
Corporation to replace on the same site houses sufficient to 
accommodate over four hundred persons. When the Golden 
Jubilee was kept no steps had been taken to rebuild on the 
area, but many of the houses were empty, others fallen to 
ruin, and it was expected that in a short while the work of 
demolition and replacement would commence. At the Court 
of Enquiry the Parochial Committee was represented by 
Mr. Neil, barrister-at-law, instructed by Mr. F. Westwood, 
solicitor. 
The October of 1897 was saddened by the 
Mr. Eckersley. death of Mr. Jos. Eckersley, who for thirty- 
five years had been identified with the choir. 
Mr. Eckersley came to Bradford, together with his brothers 
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Mr. John and Mr. Oswald Eckersley, when the well-known 
firm of ‘Oates Ingham” transferred their business from 
Halifax to this town. He was then a young, unmarried 
man. On his arrival in Bradford he at once joined St. Patrick’s 
Choir, and from that time until the early part of 1897, when 
the malady that at length broke the cord of life prevented his 
further attendance, he was punctual and constant in choir 
duty. His departure, therefore made a void painfully felt by 
all who were wont to see him in his place in church. 

Mr. Eckersley’s sickness had been noticed as far back as 
Christmas, when he found it difficult to walk into the 
Sanctuary, but no one anticipated so speedy a termination to 
his earthly career. In the Spring, the lameness kept him at 
home, and it gradually grew worse, until hope of recovery 
died within him, and he prepared himself like a good and 
valiant soldier of Christ, for his passage to eternity. The end 
came on Monday morning, the 11th Oct. His death was full 
of peace, and so beautiful, as to fill with consolation his 
sorrow-stricken children, wife and kindred who knelt around 
his bed. A few days longer in this world would have com- 
pleted his fifty-eighth year. Eight children with their mother 
remained to mourn his loss. The news of Mr. Eckersley’s 
death excited sorrow in the hearts of a large circle of friends, 
whilst the clergy of the parish felt that all that could be done 
te testify respect to the departed and to manifest their grief 
ought to be done. The burial took place on the Wednesday 
following. Solemn Requiem Mass was sung. The choir of 
boys and men, helped by the voices of Canon Collingwood, 
Father Cowgill, Father Charles Walsh, who were present out 
of regard for the deceased, rendered Newsham’s Mass of 
Requiem excellently. At its conclusion the parish priest 
ascended the pulpit and addressed the congregation. He said 
it was only just that he should speak a word when they were 
paying the last tokens of respect and affection to the remains 
of one, who, for so many years, filled a place of note in that 
church. From childhood had the departed directed his 
musical instinct to the worship of God, and for near forty 
years within those walls had he lifted up his voice praising the. 
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Redeemer of his soul. To him the attendance at the 
solemnities of religion presented no irksome duty. It was his 
pleasure, his delight. Hence was it a duty on the part of the 
Clergy to surround his interment with every token of respect. 
Mr. Eckersley, said the preacher, was a peaceable man, one 
who made no enemies, who was always welcome among his 
-friends, for he carried into society an evenness of temper, a 
kind geniality, which spread around him calm cheerfulness. 
His friends would miss him, how much more would he be 
missed in his own home. Wife and children left to weep the 
loss of so kind a father, yet the remembrance of his virtuous 
life, his kind words and actions, his love and affection, the 
bright example of strict integrity and the scrupulous fulfilment 
of all duties, would linger in the home as a guardian spirit to 
console the mourners and to lead his children to copy his 
example. The absolutions were then chanted. The body 
rested upon a catafalque, which stood at the upper part of the 
nave, covered with the pall, surmounted by a Gothic oaken 
canopy. In the procession from the church to the hearse, 
and again at the cemetery, the pall bearers were Mr. Duggan, 
J.P., Mr. Barry, J.P., Mr. Fattorini, Mr. Ed. Fattorini, 
Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Narey, and Mr. B. Oddy. The choir in 
carriages led the funeral procession, preceded by Members of 
the United Club and other gentlemen, and at the graveside 
chanted the Benedictus. In accordance with the rubics no 
flowers were used in the Church. The members of the choir 
testified their respect for their old choir-master by offering 
Masses for his soul’s weal, according to a custom which is 
both Catholic and Apostolic. Other friends also remembered 
the soul of the departed in like manner. May he rest in 
peace. 

St. Patrick’s Church has been singularly fortunate in 
attaching to itself the services of the amiable and talented 
family of the Eckersley’s. The members of this family have 
been at all times ready to lend their aid to any undertakings 
having in view the spiritual or temporal interests of the 
parish. Mr. John Eckersley, brother of the above, a most 
elegant player, held the office of Organist from 1864 to his 
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premature death, in the very prime of life, 11th March, 1882. 
He was only 37 years old, and had presided at the organ 
18 years. Fortunately for St. Patrick’s his brother, Mr. 
Oswald Eckersley, also an accomplished musical executionist, 
was at hand to take his place. For twenty years, from 1882 
to 1902, Mr. Oswald discharged the duties of organist faithfully 
and successfully, until, in January of 1902, he associated his 
son, Mr. John Eckersley, with him as organist and devoted 
himself more especially to the office of Precentor. Under 
Mr. Oswald Eckersley, whether as organist or as conductor, 
perfect harmony has ever pervaded St. Patrick’s Choir. It 
would be difficult to find a more united body of singers than 
those who render in so fine a style and with such fidelity the 
sacred music in our parish church, a happy unity due in the 
greatest measure to the amiability and considerateness of 
Mr. Eckersley. 
The Rev. Charles Walsh, mentioned as 
Father C. Walsh. assisting at Mr. Eckersley’s Requiem, was 
born in St. Patrick’s parish, being the 
son of the late Mr. James Walsh, who was third President 
of St. Patrick’s Young Men’s Society and a very close friend 
of Canon Scruton. In childhood, Father Walsh attended 
the Convent School, from whence immediately after his First 
Communion, he proceeded to Ushaw College where he passed 
successfully through all the “schools” and took all the 
“steps” that lead to the priesthood. He was ordained at 
St. Cuthbert’s College, on the Feast of our Lord’s Ascension, 
30th May, 1889. He was curate at St. Mary’s, Sheffield, then 
at the Cathedral, Leeds, from whence he was chosen by the 
Bishop in 1896 to be the first Incumbent of the new Mission 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel, Horsforth. In 1901, Father 
Walsh became Incumbent of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Ackworth Grange, the seat of Wilfrid Tempest, Esq.,J.P. For 
a number of years he has been Assistant Religious Inspector. 
On the 26th Sept. of the year 1898, Monsignor 
Mgr. Weld. Weld died. The first time this most Saintly 
Prelate preached in our Church was on Sunday, 
15th Nov., 1891, when he came to give a retreat to the 
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Children of Mary. From that date his visits were frequent 
and sometimes prolonged, and the clergy saw a good deal of 
him, but he was always the same, absorbed with the one grand 
idea of God’s love for man, and devoured by one desire, to 
draw men to love Godinreturn. Not to associate his revered 
name with our “ Record” would be to deprive St. Patrick's of 
one of its greatest glories. 

Mgr. Weld was born in 1819 at Southampton, where his 
father, a younger son of the Welds of Lulworth Castle, 
resided. He studied at Downside under the Benedictines, 
then in France, where he acquired a perfect mastery of the 
language, completed his course at Rome and was there 
ordained priest. Pope Gregory XVI created him a Domestic 
Prelate and Proto Notary Apostolic, and under the favour of 
His Holiness the highest Offices in the Papal Court were 
within his reach. He preferred the ordinary work of a priest, 
and, therefore, came to England, and after a time received 
charge of the Mission at Isleworth, which he retained to the 
end. As the holy priest advanced in sanctity his zeal for 
God's glory burnt the fiercer; hence in old age we find him 
in the presence of the Vicar of Christ beseeching the Pope to 
put upon him the command to go and preach everywhere on 
the love and goodness of God. The aged Pontiff granted him 
his heart’s desire. He put Mgr. Weld under obedience to 
preach, wherever the opportunity was afforded him, on this 
noble theme, then the Pope, taking into his hands the Crucifix 
which Monsignore presented to him, blessed it with all the 
Authority belonging to him as Vicar of Christ, and prayed 
that every kiss imprinted on it, might cause a new germ of 
Divine Love to spring up in the heart of each one thus 
venerating the sacred symbol. 

It was no slight task that Leo XIII put into the willing 
hands of Mgr. Weld. To leave home, to go from Mission 
to Mission, to meet many a discomfort, to sleep in strange 
beds, at his time of life, must have given him many 
opportunities of practising severe penance. Never did he 
shrink from it. He courted it, he loved it, and to ask him to 
give a retreat was to put him under an obligation. His 
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inner piety was ever abreast of his active life. He practised 
what he preached. Evidence of this is found in the devotional 
exercises he daily performed: his love of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament showed itself in the vow he took to make 
five visits to the altar every day, to adore his Sacramental 
Lord, and he bound himself by vow to make each day five 
hundred acts of the long God. 

Monsignor Weld followed his vocation to the end. His last 
engagemnt was to give a Retreat to the Nuns at St. Joseph’s 
Convent, Mill Hill. Sickness kept him at home. Still he 
hoped to be able to give the Nuns at least a two days’ 
retreat, but even that was denied him. His work was done. 
In hope of a restoration to health he went over to France, to 
visit his old friend, the Comte de Pontigaud, at Pontigaud, in 
the Department of Puy-de-Déme, where he arrived early in 
September. We received two letters from him after his 
arrival at Pontigaud, the second not many days previous to 
his death. It contained a cheque for five pounds, desiring, as 
he put it “to have a finger in your pie,” that is, in our Bazaar 
to be held on September 14th, accompanied with a request, 
that the money should be spent at the Children of Mary’s 
Stall. His first visit to St. Patrick’s was to give a Retreat to 
the Members of that Confraternity, and his last act of 
kindness was bestowed on them. 

It was his last communication with St. Patrick’s, Bradford. 
Never again was he to honour our presbytery by his venerable 
presence, nor ever again to adorn the functions of religion in 
our church, or to expound the attractive doctrine of the Love 
of God from our pulpit. It was God’s will to let him end his 
life on earth in a foreign land. He was to go forth, unobserved 
and apparently unregretted, with scantiest notice in the 
papers, as a person of little importance, and to be consigned 
to the grave, as of a man of whom there was nothing to be 
said. As in life so was he to be in death. Mgr. Weld’s 
name was seldom found in newspaper reports. We remember 
noting, in the report of the Obsequies of Cardinal Manning, 
how his name was not mentioned amongst the Monsignori 
present, although he was perhaps, the senior Prelate and 
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a Proto Notary Apostolic of the highest rank. And, at his 
death, in vain would anyone look for a lengthy account of a 
life, which, from the bloom of youth to advanced old age, 
had been entirely spent in the service of our Lord. Certainly, 
we may apply to him the words of St. Paul, “ his life was hid 
with Christ in God.” Those whose privilege it was to know 
him could not but regard him as an ornament to the ecclesias- 
tical body, and, the remembrance of his venerable form, his 
courteous manner, his serene countenance, without shadow of 
sadness, calm and peaceful, reflecting the interior recollection 
of a soul closely united to God, will abide with them and will 
help them to treasure up the thought, that it was their 
happiness to have enjoyed the friendship of a saintly priest 
and an Apostle of the Love of God. 

Early on Monday, the 26th September, the Voice of his 
Beloved called him to Himself. An attack of the heart came 
on, and his friends perceived the last hour was near. The 
holy Sacraments were administered, and it is easy to imagine 
with what tender devotion the holy Prelate, who was conscious 
to the end, received his Sacramental Lord, and with what 
confiding affection he placed his soul in His hands. No fear 
could invade a soul of which divine love had sole possession. 
He spoke at times to his friends, and at four o'clock sweetly 
expired. His end was peaceful as his life had been. He went 
forth but not alone. The Angels would lead him to Paradise, 
the Martyrs would receive him, and Saints and Angels would 
bring him into the Heavenly Jerusalem, and would show him 
the wondrous things of God, of which he had so often 
thought, so frequently described, but which far surpass all 
hope and expectation. Pater mitissime dormias cum Jesu. 
for, “so He giveth His beloved sleep.” R.I.P. 

At his own request, as expressed in his will, he wished to 
be buried at the College of his boyhood, St. Gregory’s, 
Downside, Bath, and “as near as possible to the Chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Two Treasures of St. Patrick’s Church: 

1.—(a) Relic of the True Cross, presented by Mgr. Weld 
who received it from Cardinal Wiseman. 
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2—(b) A Relic of St. Aloysius, presented by Mgr. Weld. 

Laus Deo Semper. 
The same year, 1898, a grand and successful 
Bazaar, 1898. Bazaar was held in connection with St. 
Patrick’s Church. It was generally spoken of 
as ‘‘ Father Downes’s Bazaar” from the fact Father Downes 
originated and planned it and was the life and soul of it. It 
was held in the Drill Hall, Manningham Lane, on Wednesday, 
14th September, and three following days. The immense 
room was artistically adorned to produce the effect of a large 
garden; there were nine stalls besides the Bar and 
Restaurant for drinks, and teas and choice dinners, and the 
Café Chantant, large room where Entertainments were given. 
The “ Patrician Darkies” performed twice daily, and Father 
Downes’s Operetta, the “Simple Sweep” attracted large 
audiences a number of times each day. 

On Wednesday, the Lady Mary Harris, the elder daughter 
of the Earl of Mexborough, performed the opening ceremony. 
His Lordship of Middlesbrough taking the chair. On Thurs- 
day, Lady Radcliffe, of Rudding Park, declared the Bazaar 
open. The Right Rev. Mgr. Corbishley, B.A., Vice-President 
of Ushaw, introduced her Ladyship and Sir Percival Radcliffe 
Bart., replied to the vote of thanks. On Friday, the Bazaar 
was opened by the Rev. Jerome Quinlan, of St. Bernard's, 
Halifax, Mr. J. Fattorini occupying the chair, and on Saturday, 
Mr. Cash, the chairman, apologising for the absence of 
Monsignor Corbishley, declared the Bazaar open. The ladies 
of the stalls were attired in costume and presented a most 
charming picture. The Bazaar was most pleasant and 
enjoyable, and everything was done and carried out with 
great refinement, tact and order. The total receipts were 
£1172 5s. 10d.; expenses, £257 8s. 6d,; balance in hand, 
£914 17s. 4d. 

The opening of the year 1899, was over- 

John Moore. clouded by the death of Mr. John Moore who 
all his life had been identified with the public 

affairs of St. Patrick’s, and for many years had filled most 
devoutly and correctly the office of Master of Ceremonies in 
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church. He was known by every one and his cheerful 
manner and sense of humour made him a general favourite. 
In every play or entertainment produced in our schools for 
over twenty years John Moore had a notable part. His last 
appearance was at the Bazaar we have mentioned above when 
he played the part of the “Widow” in the “ Simple Sweep.” 
He had married in the Autumn of 1896, and at his death left 
his sorrowing wife with one little girl, six months old. His 
death was most sincerely mourned by priests and faithful of 
St. Patrick's, and deepest sympathy was felt for his widow and 
little girlk A Solemn Requiem was sung, and the interment 
was conducted with ever possible honour on the Vigil of the 
Epiphany. R.I.P. 
The great event of the Pilgrimage to Rome 
Pilgrimage to inthe Holy year of Jubilee, 1900, ought most 
Rome. surely to find record in the Recollections of St. 
Patrick’s. It was an event so unprecedented 
and so unique that we hesitate and our heart almost stands 
still as we face the difficulty of clothing it in words. The very 
thought of Rome sends a thrill though every heart. It is the 
capital of the Kingdom of God, the Seat of Christ's Vicar, 
the citadel and treasure-house of Christianity, the touch-stone 
of the truth, the well-spring whence gush forth the living 
waters “that make glad the city of God and sanctify His 
tabernacle,” (Ps. 45.) Where is the Catholic who ever wearies 
of hearing of the holy city? Have we not read, again and 
again, from childhood onwards, of His Holiness the Pope, of 
the wonders of his palace, the state and glory of his court ? 
Has not the thought of St. Peter’s, with its marvellous 
functions and splendid ceremonials, quickened our imagination 
and filled our hearts with holy pride and exultation that our 
Blessed God and Saviour should there be worshipped with a 
worship as worthy of Him as it lies within man’s power to 
make it? Hitherto the multitude of faithful have been content 
to read descriptions of Rome and have rejoiced in spirit with 
the comparatively few pilgrims who found their way from this 
country to the holy city. Now, however, in this Holy Year 
of Jubilee, “ working men and women, praying”: have stood 
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within its sacred walls, have knelt at the Confession of St. 
Peter and Paul, have prayed at its shrines, have looked upon 
the face of the living Pope, and have heard the voice of the 
Successor of St. Peter sound in their ears as he raised his 
hand to bless them. It is truly an unique event in the 
annals of this country. It is an event never to be forgotten 
by those whose good fortune made them sharers in it. 

Two trains filled with pilgrims left Holborn Viaduct 
station for Dover on Monday morning, 8th October. The 
Bradford pilgrims, fifty-four altogether, owing to the delay 
of the Great Northern train from Bradford, reached Holborn 
just in time to see the second special train steam out of the 
station. Fora moment the mishap filled the stranded pilgrims 
with something akin to dismay. But only for a moment. 
Arrangements were speedily made to send the pilgrims from 
Charing Cross to Folkestone, across the Channel to Boulonge 
and on to Paris in hope of catching up with the pilgrim train 
before it should start from Paris. The pilgrims left Charing 
Cross at 2-45 p.m., arrived in Paris at 11-30, were conveyed 
across the city in brakes, and stepped into the carriages of 
the Pilgrim-train a few minutes before it started. They were 
too thankful at having been so fortunate as to overtake the 
other pilgrims to notice the fatigues of the chase or the want 
of food. They were united with their fellow pilgrims and 
were on their way to Rome and that thought supplied both 
rest and refreshment. 

Of the hardships of the journey we make no mention. 
When love is the principle of action difficulties vanish, and 
love divine inflaming the hearts of the pilgrims rendered the 
three days and two nights in the jolting train as_ three 
minutes and two seconds. They reached their destination 
at 10-30 p.m., Wednesday night. As the train entered the 
station cheer upon cheer from the delighted pilgrims greeted 
the holy city, for travel-stained and weary as they were, 
they could not but feel the inspiration of the moment when 
they set foot for the first time in the City of the Popes and 
realized the fact that childhood’s dream and manhood’s 


longing were being fulfilled. The convenient and neat 
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carrozza with its safe-footed agile pony was there in hundreds 
to convey the pilgrims to their respective quarters. Some 
six hundred pilgrims were the guests of His Holiness. 
They were lodged in Santa Marta’s house for Pilgrims, a 
noble and most spacious edifice adjoining St. Peter’s, which 
the Holy Father had prepared and had put in charge of 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. The refectory, 
capable of seating some thousands of persons, was on the 
opposite side of the Piazza of St. Peter, forming part of the 
Vatican buildings. One of the Swiss Guard in his picturesque 
costume stood on duty at the entrance. Here the pilgrims 
assembled for breakfast, lunch and dinner. The latter meal 
was taken at 7 o’clock in the evening, thereby securing for the 
pilgrims the entire afternoon for visiting the various shrines 
and places of interest. 

The mornings were spent before breakfast in hearing Mass 
in St. Peter’s or in the Catacombs or at other particular 
shrines. After breakfast the pilgrims made their public 
visits to the Basilicas to fulfil the requirements for gaining 
the Jubilee Indulgence. The first visit was on the Thursday 
morning at St. Peter’s. Assembled in the vestibule, clergy, 
preceded by the venerable Bishop of Nottingham and the 
Bishop of Liverpool, women and men, upwards of fifteen 
hundred, recited an Act of Sorrow, kissed the threshold of 
the Holy Door, and passed into the world-famed Basilica. 
Singing the hymn “Jesus, my Lord, my God, my All,” they 
first visited the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and offered 
to His Divine Majesty fervent prayers and an act of loving 
consecration to His Sacred Heart. The hymn “ Hail Queen 
of Heaven” then resounded through the lofty vaults of St. 
Peter’s as the pilgrims approached the Altar of Mary, the 
much-loved shrine of the “Madonna del Soccorso.” Prayers 
and the Litany of Loreto having been recited, the procession 
passed between the Papal Altar and the Chair of St. Peter, 
down the opposite aisle and then up the central nave to the 
Confession of St. Peter. Standing in front of this historic 
sacred place the pilgrims sang “ Faith of our Fathers,” said 
the Apostles’ Creed and other prayers prescribed. 
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It was indeed an overpowering moment to find ourselves 
in the Vatican Basilica, close to the body of Blessed Peter, 
the noblest and most magnificent triumphs of holy faith 
meeting the eye on every side, the revered relics of Pontiffs, 
Martyrs, Doctors of the Church, and holy and illustrious 
servants of God, all around, the great memories of all the 
centuries since Rome became the conquest of our Lord, 
crowding into mind and imagination, the remembrance of 
those at home in distant England, with us in heart and will, 
thinking of our privilege but only faintly realising it—what 
wonder if tears filled our eyes and emotions choked our 
utterance, stopping for the moment our song of praise. 
At the Confession of St. Peter, the pilgrim understands the 
Sovereign Pontiff's action in drawing the faithful to Rome by 
offer of the Jubilee Indulgence. By contact with these holy 
places faith grows mightily within him, hope and confidence 
are increased, he glories in the triumphs of the Cross, and 
the unmistakable evidences of the imperishability of the 
Church; the fervour of Charity is intensified, his zeal for 
God’s honour is electrified, and an irresistible impulse to 
labour for God carries him out of himself. Such were some 
of the thoughts in the mind of the writer as he professed his 
faith and adored his God and Lord beneath St. Peter’s 
wondrous dome. And what he experienced simply reflected 
the sentiments of his fellow-pilgrims. Not one of all those 
fifteen hundred pilgrims but felt in his heart the quickening 
impulse of the sublime place in which he found himself. 

The Devotions at the Basilicas of St. Mary Major, St. John 
Lateran, and St. Paul, were conducted in the order observed 
at St. Peter’s. Each of these Basilicas has a Holy Door, 
which was opened by a Cardinal, delegated by the Pope, 
simultaneously with the Santa Porta at St. Peter’s, and 
through this door reverently entered the pilgrim procession. 
The devotions over, the remaining time before lunch was 
spent in revering the many sacred objects of each church, or 
in admiring the marvellous beauties and gorgeous adornment 
which Catholic piety has lavished upon them. Two distinct 
visits to these four chief Basilicas had to be made to comply 


with the Jubilee conditions. 


His Eminence CarpDInaAL RAMpoLtitA Det TINpdARO. 


Who, as Archpriest of St. Peter’s affiliated St. Patrick’s Church to 
the Vatican Basilica, May, 1903, in the 26th year of Leo XIII’s Pontificate. 
For 16 years he was Cardinal Secretary of State. In the Conclave which 
ensued on the death of Leo XIII Cardinal Rampolla received 30 votes. 
Thus the Tiara hovered over his head and would, in all likelihood have 
rested upon him but for the unseemly interference of Austria’s Emperor, 
Cardinal Rampolla was born in 1842. ; 
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“Perhaps the most impressive scene of all in the visits to 
churches was that of Friday afternoon in the Basilica of St. 
Paul. Walking four or five abreast the procession extended 
from the Confession down to the Holy Door, along the vesti- 
bule, and through the church again up to the Confession, 
where the tail of the procession was in close proximity to 
the head.” 

Our pilgrims at St. Marta had by far the happiest evenings. 
They were honoured by Cardinals and Bishops who dined 
with them and afterwards made speeches. Cardinal Portanova, 
Archbishop of Reggio, who presided over a large number 
of pilgrims from Calabria, a most interesting people, of 
exceedingly dark skin and jet black hair, speaking an Italian 
almost as little understood by the native Roman as our own 
outlandish tongue, and attired in the picturesque gala costume 
of their country, spoke to his flock of the sufferings of the 
Catholics of England so earnestly as to kindle them with 
enthusiasm that rising from their seats they began to embrace 
our pilgrims. “O, It was a grand evening,” said one of 
the pilgrims, ‘The Pope’s Band played during our supper 
and the Italian Cardinals made splendid speeches. We did 
not understand a word they said, but they spoke splendidly 
and we cheered like anything.” 

And now we will use the pen of Mgr. Prior, Rector of 
Collegio Beda, to describe the great reception in St. Peter’s. 
The account appeared in J/ Pellegrino, the Holy year journal 
of pilgrimages, each account being given in the language of 
the respective pilgrims. 

“The great event of the pilgrimage took place on Saturday 
morning when the Holy Father came to give the pilgrims 
his blessing in St. Peter’s. It was St. Edward’s Day, and 
the Holy Confessor must have been taking special care of 
his children, for the English pilgrims were highly favoured. 
Though they only formed a small proportion of the many 
thousands collected in the Basilica, they had the best places 
of all; they occupied the apse of the Church from the Chair 
altar to the Confession, right in front of the Papal altar. 
They were in their places by 11 o’clock am. In the first 
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row of the reserved seats was Mrs. Fairles of Edgware Road, 
London, who is 90 years of age. The interval of an hour 
that elapsed before the Pope appeared was filled up by the 
singing of hymns. Now it was an Italian hymn, then a 
French one, and then the robust voices of the English 
pilgrims carried the strains of “ Faith of our Fathers!” 
through the church. Later on “ Daily, daily sing to Mary,” 
was sung, and the Rosary was recited in common. The 
last decades were not completed when cheers came from the 
lower end of the church; the Holy Father had appeared. 
As yet the English could not see him, but what an expectation 
was aroused in their breasts! Comparatively few of them 
had ever seen the Pope. But they had known of him from 
their childhood as the Vicar of Christ; they had heard 
his wise maxims and counsels in their own far-off land, from 
the pulpits in their villages and towns, and they had gone 
away enlightened and refreshed. They knew of Him as 
the venerable Pontiff who ruled the world-wide Church, 
whose voice awakened a response in the hundreds of millions 
of his subjects. His voice sends a thrill through the world, 
_for no other man can speak as he can. Has he not in this 
very year called the faithful of the world to his side? 
“Come to me,” he said, “I am but a poor old man, tottering 
on the brink of the grave; my hands are feeble, but I carry 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and I would throw open 
its treasures to the world, before I go down into the tomb. 
Come to me, then, my children from all lands. Come, and 
pray with me at the tomb of the Apostles, that God may 
bless the earth.” His words stirred the world, and the 
throngs of pilgrims started off one after another from every 
portion of the globe. And here were the English Pilgrims 
in St. Peter’s, awaiting his approach as he was carried high 
upon the shoulders of his attendants up the nave of the 
Basilica. At length he reached the Papal Altar, and as he 
bent his eyes on that sea of English faces, he rose to his full 
height, and with a benignant smile that showed that his 
heart went out to them, he raised his hand in blessing over 
them. And oh! the wild cheers of enthusiasm that greeted 
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him! Every handkerchief was waving, every voice was 
giving expression to heartfelt devotion to his sacred person. 
The vaults of St. Peter’s rang again and again with English 
Hurrahs. When he was lowered to the ground, he advanced 
to the altar, and the Litany of our Lady was sung. When 
the Litany was over, he ascended the altar steps and began 
the blessing. His voice was strong and clear. He turned 
round directly facing the English pilgrims and made the first 
sign of the cross over them, and then he made one on his 
left and another on his right. He descended the altar steps 
again, and, after a few words with some Cardinals and 
Bishops, amongst whom was Mgr. Stonor, he was raised 
again on the Sedia Gestatoria. His side was then turned 
to the English pilgrims, but he stood up on the platform and 
faced them, to give them one more blessing before he was 
carried away. The hearty English cheers broke forth again 
with deafening noise, and blended with the ‘ Evvivas!” 
that came from the thousands of other pilgrims who greeted 
him as he passed down the church. St. Edward’s Day in 
St. Peter’s will leave behind it in the hearts of the English 
pilgrims a glorious memory that they will carry with them 
to theirlast hour. They will depart from Rome, strengthened 
in the resolve which they have expressed so often in the words 
of the sacred hymn: 
‘Faith of our Fathers! Holy Faith! 
We will be true to thee till death.’” 

And now little more remains to be said. The great object 
of the pilgrimage had been achieved. The pilgrims had seen 
the Holy Father. That vision sufficed. Their hearts’ desire 
had been granted, nothing more remained than to make the 
best use of their stay in Rome, to approach the Holy 
Sacraments and to complete the visits in order to secure the 
Indulgence. Saturday afternoon was devoted to confession. 
Sunday morning all pilgrims received Holy Communion. 
His Grace, Archbishop Stonor said Mass at St. Peter’s in the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament and the pilgrims at Santa 
Marta received Holy Communion at his hands. The pilgrims 


located at hotels received from the Bishop of Nottingham, 
fo) 
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who celebrated in the Church of the Minerva, or from the 
Bishop of Liverpool at the Church of the Twelve Apostles, 
or ata Church convenient or according to their devotion. 
The last official visit to St. Peter’s took place on Sunday 
afternoon and concluded with the Te Deum. Monday 
morning was spent in admiring the Vatican Picture 
Galleries and Museums and the afternoon in preparing for 
departure. The train left shortly after midnight. Amongst 
the pilgrims were visible traces of the hardship endured, many 
a haggard face and worn look, but in every bosom throbbed a 
heart brimful of gratitude to Our Lord for the favours He 
had vouchsafed, and not one we venture to believe, but would 
be ready to encounter the same perils, to endure the same 
fatigues, to bear the same sufferings in order to enjoy the 
blessings of another pilgrimage to Rome. 

We record the names of the Bradford Pilgrims. 

Priests: Father Slattery, St. Cuthbert’s. 

Father McMenamin, St. Joseph's. 
Father Earnshaw. 
Father Gosse. 

St. Patrick's Parish: Miss Fattorini, Miss Silvia Fattorini, 
Mrs. Laverty, Miss Conroy, Miss Moran, Miss M. Conway, 
Miss Hagyard, Miss Lackey, Miss McCormick, Miss Aidley, 
Miss Gilbride, Miss Addy, Miss Gledhill, Mrs. Briggs, Mr. 
Louis Briggs, Mr. Jas. Wild, Mr. Jas. May, Mr. Ed. Fattorini, 
Junr., Mr. Augustine Dunn, Mr. Varley, Mr. McGuinn, Mr. F. J. 
Hughes, Mr. Beryl, Mr. J. W. Kelly, Mr. Mould, Mr. R. Young. 

St. Joseph's: Mr. Duggan, J.P., Mr. Geoghegan, Mr. 
Ed. Fenlon. 

St. Mary’s: Mr. Chas. Walsh, Miss McMahon. 

St. Anne’s: Mr. Thos. Geoghegan, Mr. Jos. Brogan, 
Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Kelly. 

St. Cuthbert’s: Mr. Rico Fattoruii. 

Total from Bradford, 40. 

The largest number of pilgrims from any single parish in 
England came from St. Patrick's, Bradford, Deo gratias 
The total number arranged for and under the charge of 
Fathers Earnshaw and Gosse, was 59. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Our narrative has now reached the 

Golden Jubilee. crowning glory of St. Patrick’s Church. 
In Sept., 1899, the first step towards its 

Consecration, as the most fitting manner of celebrating 
its Golden Jubilee, had been taken, when 
a fund was started for the reduction by 
a thousand pounds of the debt on the 
Schools. It was resolved for this end to 
devote the proceeds of the annual tea 
party, and accordingly this was done. As 
the time approached, however, it was felt 
other things besides paying off a thousand 
pounds must be attended to if the Church 
was to be fittingly prepared for its solemn 
Consecration to God. The church needed 
thoroughly renovating, whilst sundry im- 
provements and additions were impera- 
tively demanded. To meet the demand, 
a Bazaar was at one time decided upon. 
The idea received but cold welcome, and 
it was finally resolved to open a “ Day’s 
Wage Fund,” the Parish Priest promising 
to write the names of all donors in a 
“Book of Life,” and have it imbedded 
in the high altar prior to its consecration. 
It is truly amazing to recall the eagerness 
with which the faithful of the parish 
responded to the invitation, and the 


\ sacrifices which their generosity must have 
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Chapel, Ushaw College, 
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generosity, on the part of the faithful of St. Patrick’s, it was 
possible to prepare the church in a manner exceeding the 
fondest dreams of its pastors. A thousand pounds was 
paid off the school debt, the church was prepared in such a 
way as to leave hardly anything to be desired, and the 
immediate approach of the Consecration was heralded as 
follows : 

“The long looked for day of the Golden Jubilee of our 
parish church and its Consecration will be with us within a 
few hours. It is years ago since it was first mentioned. At 
that time it seemed so long a way off that it was difficult to 
realise what our feelings would be or in what condition the 
church would be found when its fifty years of service was 
actually complete. Now the day is come. For weeks the 
church has been in the hands of the workmen. The priests 
have been busy corresponding with the highest Dignitaries of 
the Church with a view to surrounding the Golden Jubilee 
with all possible splendour. At the time of writing everything 
promises to favour our celebration. The church is to be 
consecrated and therefore to be taken ‘out of pawn” for 
good and all. For fifty years the Mortgagee has had a claim 
upon God’s House, and His Sacramental Majesty has dwelt 
upon our altar at the sufferance of the person who held the 
Title Deeds. Now, however, those Deeds are in the care of 
the Bishop of the diocese and with His Lordship’s full 
permission the church is to be consecrated and so placed 
beyond the possibility of ever again being in the power of 
the money lender. 

Then, too, the church is to be consecrated by one of the 
highest Prelates of Holy Church. After the Vicar of Our 
Lord who stands so high or has the lustre of so many 
centuries of Catholicity upon him as the Primate of All 
Ireland! St. Patrick established his See at Armagh when 
some ofthe noblest Sees of Christendom had no existence. The 
Archbishop of Armagh is the direct successor of St. Patrick 
and the Archbishop of Armagh will be the Consecrating 
Prelate on Saturday, 11th July. But that which sheds 
increased honour and glory upon the Primatial See of Ireland 


His Eminence, MicHaet CarpinaL LoGur, ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 
AND PrIMATE OF ALL IRELAND. 


Born at Kilmacrenan, County Donegal, on Thursday, 1st October, 1840. Ordained 
Priest in 1866. Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Irish College, Paris. In 1874 
Curate of Glenswilly in the Parish of Letterkenny, County Donegal 1576, Dean of 
Maynooth College and Professor of Irish: 1878, Professor of Theology. On 2oth 
July, 1879. Consecrated Bishop of Raphoe by His Grace the Primate Archhishop of 
Armagh, Dr, MacGettigan. 1857, April 19th, appointed by His Holiness Coadjutor 
of Armagh with right of succession, and in December of same year succeeded to the 
Primacy. January igth, 1893, created Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church by 
Pope Leo XIII, 
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is the fact that its Archbishop holds the exalted dignity of 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, and it is the Archbishop 
Cardinal who will hallow our humble parish church and hand 
it over, in the name of those who built it and have maintained 
it for half a century, to be, as we have already stated, the 
freehold property of our God. 

It cannot be wondered at, then, that the pastors and 
faithful of St. Patrick’s parish should feel their hearts burn 
within them when they contemplate the great things that are 
to be done in our midst. No wonder that the expectation of 
the consecration should have awakened enthusiasm in every 
breast and that all the faithful of the parish, with scarcely an 
exception, should have stepped forward with eager generosity 
to defray the expense of the renovating the sacred fabric. In 
consequence of this self-sacrificing generosity our parish 
church to-day presents a picture of fair beauty. It is in no 
spirit of boast, but only as reflecting the judgment of all whose 
opinion is worth noticing that we venture to say St. Patrick’s 
Church is now one of the most beautiful and most devotional 
churches in the land. We rejoice that it is so. We rejoice 
to offer our beloved Lord a House so sweetly fair, so speakingly 
reverential. We count not the cost or the labour or the 
anxiety with which all this has been attained, the accomplish- 
ment of the project blots out the past and inundates our 
hearts with gladness in the present. 

Our parish church, however, in connection with its Golden 
Jubilee and Consecration, has been the recipient of a very 
great honour and rich in spiritual blessings to all the faithful 
that enter within its walls. By a decree of the Chapter and 
Canons of St. Peter’s and sanctioned by His Eminence 
Cardinal Rampolla, the Archpriest and Protector of the Fabric 
of the Vatican Basilica, our parish church has been affiliated 
to St. Peter’s and thereby endowed with the same Indulgences 
and Spiritual Favours as the ‘“ Mightiest Church of 
Christendom.” The decree is dated 17th May, 1903. By 
this decree St. Peter’s is, as it were, transferred to Bradford 
and the faithful by visiting our parish church may gain all the 
Indulgences they would gain by a personal visit to St. Peter’s, 
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Rome. We owe this favour to the kindly interest of our own 
Bishop and the kindly exertions of his Lordship the Bishop 
Auxiliary of Hexham and Newcastle. The clergy of St. 
Patrick’s and all the faithful are most grateful to their 
Lordships, and they hope to show their appreciation of the 
privilege by assiduous visits to the church and by complying 
with the conditions prescribed for the gaining of the 
Indulgences. 

Moreover, His Holiness, the Illustrious Leo XIII, has 
turned His paternal interest towards our work for God's glory 
in Bradford, and with all the affection of his noble heart the 
Sovereign Pontiff bestows upon priests and people the 
Apostolic Benediction. And to render his blessing still more 
fruitful our Holy Father has opened the Treasury of the 
Church and grants to everyone of the faithful, visiting St. 
Patrick's in the octave of its consecration, a Plenary 
Indulgence. Again the Supreme Pontiff has deigned to 
grant a new Plenary Indulgence not for the octave of the 
Consecration only, but this Indulgence will, year by year, 
descend as a gift from heaven on the Anniversary of the 
Consecration. 

Then, too, what added splendour and increased glory will 
the presence of the four Illustrious Bishops, who have 
promised to come, shed upon our celebration! The Right 
Rev. Richard Lacy, Lord Bishop of Middlesbrough, we 
welcome as an old friend of St. Patrick's, who brings the 
magnificence of twenty-four years of glorious episcopate to 
honour the church in which he first began to announce God's 
word and to feed God’s people with the Bread of Heaven. 

With what gladness, too, shall we see once more in our 
parish church, the Right Rev. Samuel Webster Allen, Lord 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, the gracious Prelate who won all 
hearts when here a year ago. And His Lordship of Clifton, 
George Ambrose Burton, whose brilliant scholarship and 
eminent virtues so captivated the regard of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, that of his own initiative, His Holiness commanded 
him to ascend the episcopal throne of the See of Clifton. 
Finally the ancient See of Hexham and Newcastle to our 
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Festival sends its Auxiliary Bishop, Richard Preston, Lord of 
the See of Phoccea, whose scholarly attainments and con- 
spicuous sanctity have attracted to him the respect and 
affectionate regard of the priests and faithful of the northern 
bishopric. These are indeed graces and blessings we never 
contemplated, but which we prize all the more as being so far 
beyond our expectations and so utterly beyond our merits. In 
these splendid gifts, and the presence of the most eminent 
Cardinal and these most noble and most distinguished Bishops, 
we surely discern the hand of God blessing His people in 
their desire to dedicate to His honour their parish church. 
The renovation of the church, too, is finished. All the 
walls have been painted and anyone remembering the appear- 
ance of the old distempered walls will admire the improvement 
the painting has effected. The ceiling of the nave has been 
thoroughly cleaned while the principals have been painted 
afresh, so that now the decorated panels are plainly seen. 
The holy rood, the figures of Our Lady and St. John, the 
noble Sanctuary arch and the space above the arch have 
been redecorated. Ceiling and walls of Sanctuary have been 
cleaned and look better than when they were first done over 
twenty years ago. All the stone-work, angels, canopies, 
pulpit, monument, etc., have been restored to their original 
purity and colour. The brass work and silver work* have 
been renewed. The two arches in the sanctuary in con- 
nection with the organ chamber have been filled in with oak 
screens of exquisite design, and through these screens the 
decorated front of the organ is dimly seen, the effect being one 
of the most pleasing features in the church. The Lady 
chapel shows to the greatest advantage. A new floor of 
encaustic tiles with elegant legend border has been laid. On 
the border in Gothic lettering we read: “ Bone Christiane ora 
pro Gerado et Maria Iserief et liberis eorum ” (Good Christian 
pray for Gerard and Maria Iserief and their children). The 
tiles are buff in colour, and on each tile is a fleur-de-lis in 
blue. The step approaching the altar, which runs the 


* The very handsome Sanctuary Lamp was given by Mrs. Ed. Mollin (now) 
Mrs. d' Andria). Lt is of Leaten copper, silvered, Designed by Canon Seruton, 
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whole width of the chapel, is in Sicilian marble. The altar 
has received a new marble table, and the antipendium, reredos 
and the seated figure of the Virgin and Child have been 
beautifully decorated, while dossal hangings of handsome and 
costly material have been supplied. The dado, between the 
string course and plinth of Caen stone, is done in solid gold 
with blue fleur-de-lis ornament. Above the string-course are 
oak-panelled pictures, mentioned in Chapter vi., the remainder 
of the walls are painted blue and ornamented with the 
monogram M and lily alternately. The alabaster screen looks 
as fresh and lovely as when it was first erected. Outside the 
Lady Screen a large and beautiful new statue of St. Joseph 
has been placed, the pedestal and canopy have been renewed 
and foliage gilded. The Lady Chapel floor is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Iserief and their children, St. Paul’s Road, the 
altar is done at the cost of Mrs. Oates, Mornington Villas, 
the monument at the expense of the Children of Mary 
and of a Friend, and St. Joseph’s Statue and improved 
pedestal is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Laverty and family, 
Westgate Arcade. 

In the Sanctuary, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Mossop have 
defrayed the cost of a marble table to the high altar, while 
the very effective and delightful appearance of high altar and 
reredos in vermillion and gold* is due to the generosity of 
Mr. Ed. Sweeney and Father Downes. The Altar of Perpetual 
Help has had a great deal done to it and repays the labour 
and money expended on it. Towards this work Mrs. Brigg’s 
gift of £10 was devoted. The altar of the Sacred Heart has 
come out well and is a great success. The twelve candles 
with candle brackets, the gift of Mr. Cash, which are built 
into the four walls of the church and which will be anointed 
with the Holy Chrism, are exact copies of the consecration 
crosses at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Ushaw College, and are 
very effective. The tribune at the west end of the church has 
been changed. The long front is broken by a recess and 
the balustrade is an open screen of Gothic design. Two 
flights of stairs lead to the gallery, the one on the Gospel 


* High Altar was decorated by Mr. Anderton, a recent convert. 
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side is private and to be used only by the Nuns, that on the 
Epistle side is for the use of the teachers only. Three great 
gifts have yet to be mentioned. Mrs. Goggin has erected new 
altar rails of alabaster, with ornamental pillars of brass and 
alabaster and with double gates of richly ornamental brass 
work with decorated shields. A cushion of crimson velvet 
is provided for communicants to kneel upon. The appearance 
is one of strength and beauty and increases immensely the 
grandeur and loveliness of the church. A Brass near states 
that the gift is in memory of her husband Maurice, and her 
daughter Lizzie. A handsome brass guard, also the gift of 
Mrs. Goggin, has been fixed to the pulpit which gives security 
to the preacher and sets off to greater advantage both altar 
rails and pulpit. The altar rails and pulpit guard are from 
the designs of Messrs. Pugin and Pugin. The Goggin 
“Brass” runs thus: “Ellen Goggin, of Blenheim Road, 
Bradford, erected these Altar Rails in memory of her husband, 
Maurice, who died 8th Aug. 1886, and of Lizzie, her daughter, 
who died, 14th March, 1902. On whose souls, Sweet Jesus, 
have mercy. 

A second gift is the new stained glass window in the west 
end which we owe to the generosity of Mr. Fattorini, Blenheim 
Mount. It finishes that end of the church in a pleasing manner, 
takes away the cold stare of clear light withcut diminishing the 
light in an appreciable degree. The centre panel depicts 
the Good Shepherd, on the right hand panel is St. John the 
Evangelist, and next to him St. Blase, the patron of the staple 
industry of Bradford and of remedy for sore throat. To the 
left of the Good Shepherd stands Mary Magdalene and next to 
her, St. Thomas of Canterbury. In the light beneath the Good 
Shepherd is a charming representation of the “ Annunciation” 
and on either side the Fattorini “Arms” and the “ Arms” of 
Pope Leo XIII. The remaining parts of the window are 
filled in with diamond-shaped glass, tinted and ornamented 
with a Gothic P and the shamrock alternately. The following 
inscription runs at the base of the window. ‘“Orate pro 
animabus Antoni et Marie Fattorini totiusque eorum 
Propaginis,” “Pray for the souls of Antonio and Maria 
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Fattorini and for all their descendants.” The Fattorini 
“Arms” denote the beginning of St. Patrick’s Church fifty 
years ago, the “Arms” of the Pope denote its Golden 
Jubilee, which coincides with the Silver Jubilee of the Ponti- 
ficate of Leo XIII. 

The third gift is the Chime of Bells most kindly erected 
in the belfry by Mrs. Mollin in memory of her late husband, 
James Mollin, who for many years was a devoted parishioner 
of St. Patrick's. The bells were consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese on 7th July, and will be rung for the 
first time on the arrival of the Cardinal Consecrator. The 
bells were baptised, Sancta Maria, Santus Jacobus, Sanctus 
Joseph and Sancta Margarita, after Mrs. Mollin, her husband 
and her two daughters, Miss Josephine and Miss Madge 
Mollin. The bells will be a source of joy and gladness to all 
the parish and we trust will ring out good tidings to St. 
Patrick's flock for many a generation. 

One more generous and artistic gift which demands 
reference are the lovely hangings which clothe and adorn 
the Lady Chapel, given by Miss Whelan, those of the statue 
of St. Aloysius given by Father Downes in the name _ of 
St. Aloysius’ Guild, and those of the statue of St. Anthony 
given by Mr. Tom Conlan and family, while all have been 
made by Miss Whelan. The sisters of St. Patrick’s convent 
gave and made the rich satin curtains which surround the 
interior of the tabernacle, and Miss Oates generously defrayed 
the expense of silvering the tabernacle doors. 

Lastly, the choir has presented a most handsome and 
chaste processional cross, on which is engraved “ Presented 
to St. Patrick's Church, on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee 
and its Consecration, by the Choir.” The Nuns have made the 
new altar cloths which the Cardinal will consecrate for the High 
Altar and the Bishop of Middlesbrough for the Lady Altar. 
Outside the sacred building the roof of the church has been over- 
hauled, the spouting cleaned and painted, the stone mullions of 
east window and porch have been done with a preparation to 
preserve the stone from perishing, and doors, rails and wood- 
work of church and presbytery have been repainted. Thus 
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the church and presbytery are in a thorough state of repair 
as well as in new garments of delicate tints and chaste 
designs, reminding one of “Joseph's coat of many colours,” 
which, however, will excite not envy but feelings of thankful- 
ness and delight in the hearts of the faithful who shall enter 
within the “lovely Courts of God’s House.’’* 
At length the longed for day arrived and 
Consecration. St. Patrick’s Church was duly consecrated on 
Saturday morning, the 11th of July, 1903. 
The week preceding the consecration had been one of much 
anxiety to both priests and people, for the dangerous illness 
of the Pope rendered it uncertain if His Eminence the 
Cardinal of Armagh would be able to perform the sacred rite. 
On the Tuesday, indeed, anxiety reached a crisis when a 
telegram from the Cardinal announced his departure that 
evening for Ireland. The prayers of the children and our 
friends, however, averted what would have been a veritable 
catastrophe, the Pope was reported somewhat better and his 
Eminence did not return home but, as already arranged, came 
to Bradford on the Friday and remained at St. Patrick’s until 
he fulfilled the duties so generously undertaken. The Catholic 
gentlemen of the city awaited his Eminence on the platform 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire station, and having received 
his blessing, escorted him to the open carriage in which, 
accompanied by his Secretary, the Rev. Father Quinn and the 
parish priest of St. Patrick's, he drove to the Presbytery. 
Here a large crowd of the faithful greeted the Cardinal’s 
arrival with hearty cheers, while the new bells in the belfry, 
heard then for the first time, filled the air with joyous acclam- 
ations. Asecond carriage followed conveying the Bishop of 
Phoccea, who, after dining with the Cardinal, proceeded to the 
house of his amiable hostess, Mrs. Goggin, Blenheim Road, 
whose guest his Lordship was during the remainder of 
his stay. The Bishop of Middlesbrough arriving later with 
Canon Shanahan of Thornaby, drove at once to the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Iserief with whom his Lordship and the 


* Over £1700 was expended in preparing the Church{jfor Consecration, 
exclusive of the £429 spent on removing and rebuilding the Organ. 
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Canon stayed, experiencing every kind attention from their 
courteous and devoted host and hostess. Their Lordships of 
Shrewsbury and Clifton abode at the Presbytery with the 
Cardinal. 

The Jubilee Celebrations extended over three days, and 
it would be difficult to say which of the three Sacred 
Functions was most interesting and impressive. The Con- 
secration of the church was, indeed, unique, being a 
religious act seldom witnessed even by the clergy, and as 
furnishing the chief motive for the celebrations of the 
succeeding days. 

On the Friday night his Eminence prepared the Relics, 
three Grains of Incense and the Parchment to be placed in the 
sepulchre of the High Altar, and the Bishop of Middlesbrough 
prepared those for the Lady Altar. The Relics for each altar 
were placed in a silver case on the cover of which were 
engraved the names of the Martyrs whose Relics were 
enclosed. These cases Mr. Fattorini most generously and 
piously supplied. The Relics being fixed in a large handsome 
reliquary were carried by the Cardinal, preceded by priests 
with lighted candles, and put upon the bier on a temporary 
altar erected in the schoolroom near the entrance to the 
church. Before this altar the priests assembled and recited 
Matins and Lauds of ‘“ Many Martyrs.” 

The function on Saturday began at 7 o’clock. Canvas 
hoardings eight feet high had been erected round the church, 
leaving the causeway screened and free for processions. 
Sedgefield Terrace was closed to traffic and screened, 
admission into the enclosure being by ticket. The churchyard 
in front of the porch was carpeted. 

Having ordered the twelve candles on the walls of the 
church to be lit and ascertained that all things were duly pre- 
pared, the Cardinal with his attendants proceeded to the Chapel 
of the Relics where he recited with the choir the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms, and vested in amice, alb, girdle, with stole, cope 
and mitre. The deacon, Father Gosse, and subdeacon, Father 
Machell of York, were vested in their robes of office but without 


dalmatic or tunic. The deacon who remained in the church 
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to make the responses was the Rev. Father McMenamin of 
St. Joseph’s, Bradford. The priests who at the proper time 
bore the Relics shoulder high round the church and to the 
Sanctuary, and, later, carried the Relics to the Lady Chapel, 
vested in red delmatics, were Father John Bradley, Father 
Joseph Locke, both former curates at St. Patrick’s, Father 
McMenamin of St. Joseph’s, and Father Beazley of St. Mary’s, 
Bradford. The singing was in the hands of Father Downes 
and Father Edwin Carr of Batley Carr, who were cantors, 
Father John O’Connor, of Keighley, with some dozen gentle- 
men of St. Patrick’s choir, made up the Chorus and, under 
the inspiring genius of the Cantors, sang the whole of the 
long and elaborate service of plain chant as prescribed by the 
Pontificale. The singing inside the church was accompanied 
by Mr. Oswald Eckersley on the organ. The boy members of 
the choir were also present and helped to sing the Litanies of 
the Saints both outside and inside the church, and took their 
share in the singing at the Pontifical High Mass which con- 
cluded the Consecration rite. It was most fortunate for the 
correct and devout observance of the elaborate ceremonial, 
with which the Consecration of a Church is invested, that the 
Rev. Dr. Allanson of Woking was present to lend his in- 
valuable services as Master of Ceremonies. The Rev. Doctor 
was assisted by Father Earnshaw, Father Farrell and Mr. 
James Nichols and, under the direction of Father Allanson, 
everything prescribed by the rubrics was exactly complied 
with and all was accomplished with perfect smoothness. The 
three-fold sprinkling of the outer walls of the church was 
witnessed by a large number of the faithful, among whom 
were conspicuous many aged and persons advancing in years. 
These had been present at the opening of the church fifty 
years ago, and it seemed only right that they, above all, 
should enjoy the privilege of seeing its consecration. 

When the Cardinal knocked at the door of the church the 
third time, demanding admission in the name of our Lord, the 
deacon opened the doors and the choir, clergy and consecrating 
Prelate entered, leaving the multitude outside. Kneeling in 
the middle of the church the Cardinal intoned the “ Veni 
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Creator,” which was taken up by the choir and sang through, 
and then all kneeling, the Litanies of the Saints were again 
chanted. This time a double invocation of “ Sancte 
Tarquilline ora pro nobis: Sancta Vincentia ora pro nobis,” 
the names of the Martyrs whose names were to be deposited 
in the high altar; and at the proper place, “ Sancte 
Patriti,”’ the Patron of the church was twice chanted. The 
writing of the Greek and Latin Alphabet with the crosier 
on the double line of ashes which extended diagonally from 
the four corners of the church followed, then the blessing 
and mingling of salt, ashes, water and wine, with which the 
altar was sprinkled on every side seven times, the inner walls 
of the church three times and all the pavements from east to 
west and north to south, interspersed by many sublime 
prayers and the singing of appropriate Psalms and Sacred 
Antiphons. 

And now all leave the church and go to the Relic Chapel. 
Those sacred Remains of God’s holy Martyrs are to be 
brought into the church with triumphant song and burning 
tapers and fragrant incense, typical of the victory gained over 
the world by suffering endured for Christ’s sake, and how the 
Christian, by copying the example of the Martyrs, will one 
day enter victoriously the heavenly Jerusalem of which the 
Church consecrated is both type and Gate. Amid prayer, 
incense and holy song, four priests lift the relic-bier upon 
their shoulders and preceded by Cross and Acolytes and 
choir boys and men and priests and torch-bearers and 
followed by the Cardinal, his ministers and attendants, walk 
round the church, pause on returning to the porch, while the 
Cardinal anoints the door posts with chrism, and finally carry 
the precious Burden to the Sanctuary, where in due time it is 
handed to the Cardinal Consecrator who reverently places 
the Relics in the Sepulchre, cements the lid and makes all 
safe and inviolable for all time. In securing the sepulchre 
the assistance of a mason was required and this duty Mr. 
Mossop, our parishioner, successfully rendered, at both altars. 
With the entrance of the Relics the faithful were admitted 
and very soon the vacant benches in the aisles and tribune 
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were filled by a devout and interested congregation. The 
frequent anointing of the five crosses cut in the table of the 
altar, the pouring of holy oil and sacred chrism all over 
the altar table, the anointing with chrism of the twelve 
crosses on the church walls, the burning of crosses of wax 
and grains of incense on the altar, the supplications of the 
Consecrator, the songs of the choir, produced a combination 
of sight and sound, of beautiful symbolism and rich instruction, 
which thrilled every soul present with religious fervour and 
made all to realise more fully the holiness and the greatness 
of the Divine Sacrifice for the offering of which that altar 
was being so solemnly prepared. The blessing of the new 
altar clothes and the clothing of the altar concluded the act of 
Consecration. His Eminence then celebrated a low Mass 
upon the altar he had consecrated assisted by Father Gosse 
and Father Machell. At the conclusion of the Cardinal’s 
Mass the Bishop of Phoccea sang Pontifical Mass, with Father 
O’Connor as assistant priest, Father J. Bradley and Father W. 
Leeming, Liverpool, as deacons at the throne, and Father 
Downes and Father Farrell deacon and subdeacon of the Mass. 
Father McMenamin was Master of Ceremonies assisted by Mr. 
Jas. Nichols. The music was splendidly rendered by the choir. 
Mr. Oswald Eckersley being Precentor and Mr. J. Eckersley 
presiding at the organ. The Solemn and beautiful Sacrifice 
gave a glorious and majestic termination to a grand and most 
impressive act of religion. 

At 9-30, His Lordship of Middlesbrough, in the Relic 
Chapel, vested for the consecration of the Lady Altar. All 
that was done in consecrating the high altar had to be 
observed in connection with the Lady Altar, save that portion 
which touched the consecration of the church. The Psalms 
and Antiphons were recited by deacons and subdeacons from 
the diocesan Seminary; the Very Rev. Mgr. Canon Cowgill 
presided as Master of Ceremonies and Father Ignatius Saxton 
as censer, an office which at the high altar was performed by 
Father Blessing of St. Joseph’s. There was no clashing of 
processions, on the contrary the movements of the Bishop and 
assistants in the Lady Chapel added variety and picturesqueness 
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to the general function. The consecrating of the church and 
high altar occupied nearly four hours, the Cardinal's Mass 
and Pontifical Mass bringing the conclusion to half-an-hour 
after mid-day. The Lady Altar consecration occupied an 
hour and threequarters. The Mass on the Lady Altar was 
said by Father Earnshaw, being offered for all who in any way 
by offering or by service had helped to bring about and to 
happily accomplish that morning’s work. 

On this day Mr. Austin Sweeney was cross-bearer, 
Mr. Frank Dunn and Mr. William Lever, acolytes, Mr. Thos. 
Spelman, thurifer. Master Edmund Leo Henegan was train- 
bearer to the Cardinal. Cross-bearer, at the consecration of 
the Lady Chapel altar, Master W. Saunders; acolytes, Messrs. 
J.J. Kennedy and J. W. Nichols; thurifer, Master T. Young. 
In addition to the clergy already mentioned, Canon Simpson, 
Bradford, Canon Croskell, Cathedral, Leeds, and Canon 
Collingwood, Leeds, were also present. 

Father E. O'Dea, O.P., came on Saturday night, and 
remained to the following Tuesday. 

Sunday, 12th July. The second day’s celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee, and in thanksgiving for the consecration of 
the church, was in every respect worthy of the occasion. On 
the Saturday the weather had behaved admirably. The sky 
was cloudy but fair weather prevailed until all outside work 
was done, and it was bright by the end of the Mass to allow 
the procession to pass into the open street. A thunder storm 
took place whilst the Cardinal was anointing the church walls, 
presumably the demons driven away by the prayers of Holy 
Church were venting impotent rage. Be that as it may,a 
sweeter, purer, brighter, calmer day than the Sunday could 
not be imagined. The weather was simply perfect. A _ soft 
bright light filled every corner of the church showing off to 
the best advantage the beauty of tts bridal adornment. And 
the vision of fair beauty was trebly enhanced when the 
procession of choristers and Prelates followed by the Cardinal 
of Armagh, in that most magnificent of robes, the scarlet 
Cappa Magna, the long train borne by two boys, entered the 
church and proceeding up the nave filled the lovely Sanctuary 
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with movement and colour, the Cardinal ascending his lofty 
throne with attendant deacons, completing the picture. The 
Bishop of Clifton was Celebrant. Clad in Pontifical Vestments, 
mitred, seated on the fald-stool, about to offer the August 
Sacrifice of the New Law, his Lordship gave a meaning and 
an intense reality to the whole function.. Father Leeming 
and Father Bradley were deacons at the throne. Father 
Downes, deacon, and Father Farrell, subdeacon of the Mass. 
Father Quinn was Assistant Priest, Father Earnshaw and 
Mr. J. Nichols, Master of Ceremonies. The Lord Bishop of 
Shrewsbury preached a _ very striking and exceedingly 
appropriate sermon from the text, ‘“‘ Let us make man to our 
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image and likeness.” The sermon over, the Cardinal from the 
throne gave the Pope’s Blessing, which carried with it a 
Plenary Indulgence. The blessing of Christ’s Vicar to the 
faithful was a token of God’s acceptance and good pleasure in 
the church they had given Him. At the end of Mass the 
procession left the church by the porch and proceeding up the 
Terrace entered by the Presbytery door. And here was seen 
the most beautiful sightof all the three days’ celebrations. The 
long line of white robed choristers in their crimson cassocks, 
led by the cross-bearer and acolytes with lighted candles, the 
three Bishops, tall and stately clad in the Roman purple and 
attended by their chaplains, the celebrant Bishop, in chasuble 
and mitre, most beautiful to look upon, preceded by his deacon 
and subdeacon in the robes of their office in single file, the 
Cardinal in his scarlet robes beneath the canopy which was 
carried by four officers of the Senior Guild, the long train of 
the Cardinal held up by two youths attired in purple cassock 
and crumpled cotta as worn by the servers at St. Peter’s, Rome, 
the street filled with a kneeling multitude seeking the blessing 
of his Eminence, the bright sunshine beaming in unclouded 
splendour upon the gorgeous mingling of white and purple 
and red, the sentiment of lively faith and of religious rever- - 
ence for the Prelates and the Prince of the Holy Church 
manifest on every face, while the sweet-toned bells in-joyous 
peal gave utterance to the feelings of holy gladness and loving 
devotion which filled the hearts of the assembled faithful, 
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presented a vision of the beauty of holiness seldom witnessed 
in this country or any other. As a humble woman expressed 
it, “it was like heaven.” 

In the evening the same order was observed. The Right 
Rev. Mgr. Motler in his purple robes and attended by his 
chaplain had a fald-stool and prie-dieu with the four Bishops 
in the Sanctuary. The Cardinal occupied the throne during 
Compline, sung by Father Downes, and the sermon, which 
was preached by His Lordship of Phoccea. The Bishop 
expounded in forcible language the Sacramental system of 
the Church, and applying it to the event being celebrated His 
Lordship afforded his hearers an instructive and interesting 
discourse. At the end of the sermon his Eminence vested at 
the throne and then pontificated at the Solemn Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The departure from church was 
like the morning procession and again found the kneeling 
faithful awaiting the Cardinal’s blessing. 

It should not be left unnoted that on this Sunday at the 
8 o’clock Mass the Cardinal celebrated, attended by Father 
Earnshaw and Father Farrell, and gave Holy Communion to 
300 of the faithful. At 9-30, the Bishop of Phoccea celebrated 
before a large congregation and many communicants, 
attended by Fathers Earnshaw and Farrell. 

Monday, 13th July. At 11-30, Pontifical Requiem was 
sung by the Bishop of Phoccea. His Eminence occupied the 
throne wearing the purple Cappa Magna, as prescribed for 
funeral Masses, the train being supported as on the Sunday. 
The Bishops and Mgr. Motler sat as on the previous day. 
From the upper part of the nave the benches were removed 
and here stood the hearse covered with the magnificent pall 
and surrounded by lighted tapers of unbleached wax. Benches 
for the choir were arranged on either side the hearse. Ninety- 
six priests in cassock and surplice walked in the procession 
and filled the benches of the nave next to the hearse. A 
devout congregation occupied the rest of the church. In 
entering and leaving the church the canopy was used for the 
Cardinal. Mgr. Canon Cowgill, assisted by Father Leeming 
and Mr. J. Nichols, was Master of Ceremonies. After the 
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Gospel, His Lordship the Bishop of Clifton preached. ' Taking 
for his text St: John’s account of Mary anointing the Feet of 
Jesus in the house of Lazarus at Bethania, in ‘eloquent and 
beautiful language His Lordship applied the incident to the 
beautifying of the church to be the dwelling place of God’s 
Body, cast a glance upon the past when the Body of Christ. 
was banished from England, the Mass abolished, the tabernacle 
destroyed, the altars pulled down. But Jesus had come back. 
to England. His tabernacle had been restored throughout. 
the land and among those who had helped to build the Altar 
of God were the departed faithful of that parish for whom the 
Holy Sacrifice was being offered, who by labour and self-. 
sacrifice had erected that beautiful church. At the conclusion 
of the Mass the Bishop of Phoccea pronounced the absolu- 
tions. The music of the Mass was excellently rendered by 
the choir, Father Downes and Father Edwin Carr being 
Cantors. The treble solos were charmingly sung at the three _ 
Pontifical Masses by Master Thomas Barker. The bearers. 
of the- Cappa Magna were Master Leo Durkin, and Master 
Harry Wolstenholme on the Sunday, and Master Leo Durkin 
and Master F. W. Cooke on the Monday. The four Officers 
of the Senior Guild of St. Aloysius, who supported the 
canopy on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, were Messrs. Wm. 
Gaff, Wm. Dawson, Jos. Shaw and P. Henry. Guildsmen also 
lined. the causeway in the Terrace as the Procession passed 
outside the church. 

At all the functions everything went off with great order 
and devout reverence. The Cardinal expressed his great _ 
pleasure at taking part in a celebration so splendid and so - 
perfectly conducted. 

Immediately after the Requiem Mass Luncheon was 3 served 
at the Midland Hotel at which 153 sat down. The parish 
priest of St. Patrick’s presided, having on the right His 
Eminence the Cardinal, the Bishop of Shrewsbury, Mr. Jno. - 
Fattorini, and the Bishop of Phoccea; on his left the Bishop 
of Middlesbrough, the Bishop of Clifton, Mrs. Goggin, and 
Monsignor Motler, V.G. Father Earnshaw proposed the 
toast: “ His Eminence the Cardinal of Armagh.” 
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Cardinal Logue, in reply, referred to a point mentioned by 
the proposer of the toast, and expressed his entire agreement 
with the desirabilty of a strong bond of union between the 
Catholics of England and Ireland. There were many things 
which the Catholics of Ireland and England might have a 
tussle about, but there was one thing they could not disagree 
about, and that was the interests of the holy faith. He urged 
them to put Catholic interests first and they would make 
themselves and their religion respected even in Protestant 
England. He found that Bradford had improved on acquaint- 
ance, for this was his second visit. He came as a stranger, 
and they took him in; but not in the bad sense. (Laughter.) 
He gave them warning that if he came a third time they 
would find it easier to get him in than get him out again. 
(Loud Laughter.) Referring to the St. Patrick’s services in 
connection with the consecration he said the ceremonies had 
been carried out as magnificently as anything that could be 
seen outside Rome. 

The Bishops responded to their respective toasts and 
Mgr. Motler, V.G., replied for the Bishop of the Diocese who 
was prevented by sickness from being present. This toast 
was given by Father Jas. Nicholson, S.J. Mr. Cash proposed 
the “Priests of St. Patrick’s” to which Father Earnshaw, 
Father Gosse, and Father Farrell replied. 

In the evening of the same day many thousands of 
Catholics assembled in St. George’s Hall to welcome the 
Cardinal, the Bishops of Middlesbrough, Shrewsbury, Clifton, 
and Phocoea; the clergy and gentlemen of the town and 
neighbourhood were present. His Eminence took the chair. 
Mr. P. J. Henry read the following address : 


TO HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL LOGUE, 
Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of All Ireland. 


My Lord Cardinal, 
May it please yonr Eminence. 
In the name of the Catholic People of this City we greet you, 
as a Prince of the Universal Church. We feel that it is most 
fitting that you, the Successor of St. Patrick in the See of 
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Armagh, should have come into our midst for the purpose 
of Consecrating St. Patrick’s Church. 

Long ages have passed away since the days of old, when 
St. Peter’s Church in this City was duly consecrated to the 
service of God and hallowed for the daily Sacrifice. Sad 
changes put an end to that Sacrifice in these Yorkshire Valleys, 
for well nigh three hundred years. 

At length the dreary night of spiritual darkness reached 
its close, a few faithful children of St. Patrick brought back 
the Light of Faith, and relit the Sanctuary Lamp in this City 
of ours, first in ‘old St. Mary's,” and next in St. Patrick’s. 

It is fifty years since the beautiful church which your 
Eminence has just consecrated to God was raised and placed 
under the Patronage of the Apostle of the Irish Nation. 

All share in the joy and pride of the people of St. Patrick's 
in seeing the final crown placed upon. their work. We are 
assembled here this evening to give expression to that feeling, 
as well as to welcome and to thank your Eminence. 

We ask your Eminence to accept our hearty welcome and 
our earnest thanks for having come to us this second time. 

We beseech Almighty God to preserve, bless, and reward 
your Eminence for your interest in our welfare, and yet more 
so for your interest in the welfare of our children, as shown 
by your anxiety that they should obtain the benefit of a sound 
Religious Education. 


Signed on behalf of the Bradford Catholic Union. 


JOHN Provost MortTLer, V.G., Vice-President, 
Epwarp CasH, Honorary Secretary. 


Bradford, July 13th, 1903. 


His Eminence, in reply, singled out a reference in the 
address to education, which he said was a very important 
subject, for the welfare of the Catholic Church in England 
depended on the children receiving a good, sound religious 
education. (Cheers). For long years Catholics had had 
to provide and support their own schools, often with great 
effort and at the cost of great sacrifices. Now the education 
was somewhat improved, but if he were an Englishman he 
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would not be satisfied with the present measure of relief. 
Under the new Education Act Catholics had got fair toleration, 
but not justice. They had obtained some little help in the 
support of their schools, but he doubted very much whether 
it would lessen the burden on the people, because Legislators 
had a trick of taking away with one hand what they gave with 
the other, and he thought there was a great deal of that in 
the Education Act. Of course, there were threats that the 
Act would be repealed, or rendered useless. If so, it would 
be through the want of spirit and energy on the part of the 
Catholics of this country. If the Catholics of England stood 
shoulder to shoulder, and made their legislators feel that they 
were no longer to be trampled on, that they knew their rights 
and were prepared to assert those rights, he thought that they 
need not be much afraid that the Education Act would be 
repealed. (Applause). 

At this point the Cardinal gave his blessing to the faithful 
present and left the meeting. His Eminence departed in his 
robes, caught the 8-10 train for Barrow, and set forth for 
home with his Secretary, Father Quinn. Father Earnshaw 
and Father Farrell accompanied him to the station, received 
a final benediction and with heart-felt emotion witnessed the 
departure of the great Prince of the Church, the Cardinal of 
Ireland, the most learned, most amiable and most humble 
Archbishop, the one hundred and fifth Successor of St. 
Patrick in the See of Armagh. That His Eminence may be 
spared for many years to rule the Church in Ireland, and to 
see his native land a populous, properous, happy and contented, 
country, is the sincere and grateful prayer of the priests and 
people of St. Patrick’s, Bradford. 

One of the most interesting features of the evening was 
the appearance of the Bradford Catholic Choral Society 
conducted by Father Downes. A splendid programme was 
drawn up and every piece was beautifully rendered. Father 
Downes’ own part song “Shine Ye Stars” received an 
enthusiastic encore. It was a great treat to all lovers of music 
to listen to the singing of the Society, and had there been no 
other attraction the audience would have been amply repaid 
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by the feast of perfect music which was afforded them. We 
may state here that the Catholic Choral Society was estab- 
lished on Sunday, 28th May, 1899. It opened with a hundred 
names, a number that has grown considerably the four years 
the Society has existed. Mr. Duggan, J.P., has been President 
from the first, and. Father Downes its most devoted and 
perfect conductor. The Society performed in St. George’s 
Hall, on Cardinal Logue’s first visit in 1900, and in 1901 when 
the Bishop of Achonry lectured on the “ Irish Language.” 

~The St. George’s Hall Demonstration concluded the 
St. Patrick’s Jubilee celebrations. Next day the bishops and 
priests, who had come from a distance, took their departure, 
the Bishop of Middlesbrough leaving on Wednesday. It is 
impossible to put into words the gratitude and loving devotion 
which the visit of the Most Eminent Cardinal and the 
Illustrious Bishops excited in the priests and people of St. 
Patrick’s. 

The warmest thanks of the priests of St. Patrick’s were 
also offered to the Canons, Deans and Priests who honoured 
the Jubilee by their presence, and especially to the clergy from 
other dioceses; to Dean Billington, of Lancaster; to Dean 
Cahill, of Southport; to Father Harris, of Esh Laude, near 
Durham; to Fathers Leeming, Newsham, Jas. Smith, and 
Ed. Pyke, from the Liverpool diocese; to Father Bartlett, of 
Salford ; and many others. 

Many letters of congratulation on the consecration of the 
church were received at the presbytery as well as letters of 
regret from friends who were unable to be present. Among 
the latter may be mentioned the letter of the Bishop of 
the diocese and Father Curry of St. Mary’s, Drogheda, 
whose coming was expected with affectionate eagerness by 
many of his old friends. 

His Lordship writes :— 

“My dear Father Earnshaw, I cannot refrain from sending 
you a line to say how glad I am that God has so far spared 
the life of Our Holy Father and has thus allowed you to have 
His Eminence Cardinal Logue to consecrate your church. By 
the time you receive this note the great and most important 
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function will be over. I am very grateful to Cardinal Logue 
as well as to the other Bishops who have come to give their 
presence and help in this completion of a work which you 
had set your heart upon. I am more grieved than I can 
say that | cannot be with you to bid them welcome as well 
as to warmly thank them for the favour they are doing us. 
With my kindest regards, congratulations and a_ cordial 
blessing, Believe me, yours devotedly and affectionately in J.C. 


11th July, 1903. WILLIAM, BisHop OF LEEDs. 


The Rev. Father Curry writes :— 


St. Mary’s, Drogheda, 10th July, 1903. 

“T regret more than I can tell you my inability to cross 
over to England to-night to attend the important function of 
the consecration of dear St. Patrick’s to-morrow. Every 
stone and slate in that building I revere and love, and I would 
gladly undergo much fatigue to show my appreciation of your 
zeal in having it consecrated, and my profound respect for the 
exalted Prelate who with such praise-worthy self-sacrifice is 
to do the laborious work of consecration. Kindly accept the 
enclosed cheque of £2 for the funds of your church. With 
kind regards, I am, my dear Father Earnshaw, very 
sincerely yours. 


JOHN CURRY.” 


His Lordship of Middlesbrough in a letter dated 16th July, 
1903, writes: “I regarded myself as highly privileged in being 
asked to take part in the celebration of St. Patrick’s Jubilee 
and especially to have the Lady Chapel Altar to consecrate. 
The functions made a great impression on me and indeed more 
than once I was moved to tears as thoughts of the past 
mingled with the glories of to-day.” 


All the altar cloths for the consecrated altars were 
new the material being provided by the teachers living at 
Eldon House. Two new albs were provided by the Guild of 
St. Agnes, the purple frontal for the high altar, which was 
used for the first time at the Solemn Requiem for deceased 
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parishioners, was the gift of the Children of Holy Angels. A 
nice cover for the credence table was given by the Junior 
Higher Grade School, and the worked cloth for the communion 
rails by the members of the Apostleship of Prayer. All these 
gifts were beautifully embroidered by the Nuns, and together 
form a serviceable and handsome present. Besides the 
Chrismale or cere Cloth, which fits upon the altar table and is 
never removed, each altar is clothed with three cloths, the 
uppermost one being adorned by needlework, that of the high 
altar having in Gothic letters, ‘ Sanctificavit Dominus taber- 
naculum suum,” “ The Lord has sanctified His own dwelling 
place,” and on the Lady Altar cloth, “Ave Maria gratia plena.” 
All the working and embroidery have been done by the Nuns. 
But this by no means exhausts the obligations of the clergy 
and people to the veiled inmates of our convent. They have 
done, and are continually doing, all manner of things for the 
service of the Church, and by their skill and uneeasing 
industry provide many an article and save many an expense 
which, but for them, would cost the Mission many a pound. If 
the three days’ celebration of the Jubilee went smoothly and 
successfully a great part of the credit must be given to the 
Nuns. They worked incessantly, had an eye to the needs of 
each part of the function and silently and unobtrusively 
removed hindrances and facilitated preparations and so 
accomplished a very essential share of the work. 

The little ones of the parish were not to be overlooked amid 
the solemnities of the Jubilee. Onthe Saturday following 
18th July, 750 of the children with 400 adults were taken by 
train to the lovely fields engaged for the sports near Apperley. 
Racing, jumping, and all sorts of games were indulged in by 
the children for the valuable prizes provided for them. Father 
Gosse presided over this department, and his Reverence 
afterwards declared he had been “torn in pieces” although, 
as far as could be seen, he looked all the better for the 
exertion. The Children of Mary catered for the tea which 
the kindnéss of Miss Josephine and Miss Madge Mollin 
supplied, and everything went well, and all returned home by 
nine o'clock highly satisfied with the outing. The Young 
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Men’s Society, with the Senior Guild of St. Aloysius, had the 
arrangements in hand, and they are to be congratulated on 
the signal success that crowned their efforts. A few days later. 
350 infants were regaled with a glorious feast in the school 
room. 

The Relics placed in the Sepulchre of the High Altar were 
those of St. Tarquillinus, martyr and saint; and St. Vincentia, 
martyr. The Relics in the Sepulchre of the Lady Altar were 
those of St. Theophilus, martyr; and St. Victoria, martyr. 


CHAPTER X. 


With the account of the Golden Jubilee and 
Conclusion. Consecration of the Church we bring the “Record 
and Reminiscences” to a close. Of the present 
staff of Priests it would be out of place to dilate at any great 
length upon their virtues, or to praise their works. The long 
service the Senior Assistants have given to the work at St. 
Patrick’s is proof evident of the amiability of their disposition, 
and of the support and consolation they have been to the 
head-priest, in the many anxieties which are inseparable from 
the due management of so important a parish. 
The Rev. James Francis Downes 
Father J. F. Downes. was born at Harewood, Yorkshire, on 
the Ist Dec., 1843. His father was 
son of a banker, in the City of Hereford, but his 
mother was pure Yorkshire, born at Masham, where 
her family had resided for centuries. In his twenty- 
first year he was received: into the Church at St. Patrick's 
Church, Manchester, 1864, and four years later, October 1868, 
he went to the English College, Lisbon, where he studied 
Philosophy and Theology in preparation for ordination to the 
priesthood which took place on the Feast of St. Thomas, 21st 
December, 1872. Father Downes was ordained Priest by the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, but the Subdeaconate and 
Deaconate he received at the hands of His Eminence Cardinal 
Oreglia, who at that time was a titular Archbishop and Papal 
Envoy at the Court of the King of Portugal. Leaving Lisbon 
June, 1873, he was appointed to St. Ann’s, Leeds, where he 
remained eleven years. It was during his curacy at St. Ann’s 
that in conjunction with the late saintly Sister Mary Joseph, 
he founded the St. Vincent’s Home for Destitute Boys, an 
institution which has flourished wonderfully, and is now 
recognised as one of the most important and most promising 
charitable institutions of the diocese. From Leeds, Father 
Downes went to take in hand the Industrial School at Shibden. 
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Allusion to this Institution has already been made, and although 
under the self-sacrificing care of the Rev. Manager, Father 
Thomas Worthy, it has devoloped in all manner of useful 
ways and stands second to none of similiar institutions in the 
country, it must be confessed that it was Father Downes who 
during his short term of office, infused into it a new breath 
and gave the first impulse to its present success. His next 
remove was to Rudding Park, the seat of Sir Percival 
Radcliffe, Bart., where he remained three years and won the 
affectionate esteem of that truly noble christian family. From 
Rudding Park, Father Downes came to St. Patrick's, Bradford, 
where he worked for nearly three months, when the Bishop 
appointed him Incumbent of St. Robert's, Harrogate, in place 
of the Rev. Father O’Donald, lately deceased. At the end of 
three years he resigned the Incumbency of Harrogate, and 
served three years as curate at Huddersfield, under the gentle 
and courteous Rector, the Very Rev. Stephen Canon Dolan. 
He then came to St. Patrick's, Bradford, January, 1893, where 
he still remains, and where a devoted people, appreciating his 
many gifts and his claims upon their affection, hope to see 
him in their midst for many years to come. Reference to his 
skill and success in music is made in Chapter VIII, where his 
Mystery Plays are dealt with. His brightness and cheerfulness, 
his sense of humour and quickness at retort, render him 
pleasant and agreeable company on all occasions. 
The Rev. Matthew Gosse has given to 
Father M. Gosse. the people of St. Patrick’s the whole of 
his priestly career, being in the fifteenth 
year of his curacy at the time of the Golden Jubilee. He was 
born in Leeds, 18th July, 1861, both parents coming from the 
Emerald Isle, the father from Louth, the mother from Cavan, 
both highly respected families. As a boy he attended the 
Convent School which was taught by the Sisters of St. Paul 
from St. Ann’s Convent. From the Convent School he went to 
an academy for young gentlemen taught by the late Mr. Cruise, 
who, as a Protestant, had for many years one of the principal 
educational establishments in Leeds, but which on his reception 
into the Church he converted into a Catholic Academy. After 
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a time at Mr. Cruise’s Academy he went to Ratcliffe College, 
which is conducted by the Fathers of the Order of Charity. It 
was while studying under these holy Priests that the divine 
spark of his vocation was first kindled, which resulted in due 
time in his being sent to the College of St. Cuthbert, Ushaw. 
Within these beloved walls he studied five and a half years, 
that is from the School of High Figures to the School of 
Philosophy. To those who knc.w Ushaw, the fact that he was 
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“Censor” on entering Philosophy will “speak volumes” as 
to his popularity with his school-fellows. From Philosophy 
at Ushaw the Bishop sent him to the English College, Rome, 
and, although this was a wrench to his affection and 
a trial to his patience, the advantages of studying in the Metro- 
polis of the Church, beneath the very shadow of the Papal 
Throne, were deeply appreciated and the best use was made 
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of them. Leo XIII, that mighty scholar and patron of. 
learning, whose great desire was to increase, extend, and 
deepen the learning of the clergy, had placed in the 
professorial chairs at the Roman University the very pick of 
the whole Church, and it was under these the finest and 
brightest scholars of the Catholic world that Father Gosse 
made his two years of Philosophy and his four years 
Theology. | : 

During his six years residence in the Holy City, Father 
Gosse went from “step to step” until he stood a priest for 
ever at the altar of God. It was in the Cathedral of Rome, 
St. John Lateran, that he received the Tonsure, two of the 
Minor Orders, Subdeaconate and Deaconate. He became 
Subdeacon and Deacon in the same year, 1887, and finally, on 
Trinity Sunday, 1888, the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, His 
Eminence Cardinal Parocchi, ordained him Priest in the 
Chapel of the Convent of the Daughters of St. Ann. 

At the time of his elevation to the priesthood he was 
scarcely convalescent from a dangerous illness which had 
brought him to death’s door. The effects of this sickness 
continued. The Doctor ordered the young priest to take 
eighteen months of absolute rest before attempting work. 
Father Gosse returned to England, and after spending some 
months in recruiting, the Bishop sent him to St. Patrick’s, 
Bradford, where he took up his abode on the 8th Feb., 1889, 
and where he pursues the faithful discharge of priestly duties 
to a flock that appreciates his stirling worth, his pleasant 
manner, his sound judgment, his true instinctive Catholicity, 
and his abhorrence of every least appearance of unfaithfulness 
to the Church. For nine years he has represented the 
Catholics of Bradford on the School Board, the choice of 
priests and people, where also, whilst unflinching in main- 
taining the rights of Catholics, he has gained the esteem of 
his fellow members, and where also he has had the consolation 
of assisting at the Obsequies of the School Board system. 

The Rev. Michael Patrick Farrell 

Father M. P. Farrell. came to St. Patrick’s, October, 1902, 
with the grace of his ordination fresh 

upon him, having been ordained priest at Ushaw College by 
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‘Right Rev. Thomas W. Wilkinson, Lord Bishop of Hexham and 
Newcastle, and President of the College, on Rosary Sunday, 
5th October, of the same year. He was born at Borris in 
Ossory, 6th December, 1887. Mr. and Mrs. Farrell, his 
parents, are most highly esteemed in that part of Ireland. 
Their present home has been occupied by the Farrells 
for centuries, and they number among their ancestors, 
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St. Virgil, B.C., who was a Farrell, and was consecrated’ 
Bishop of Saltzburg in 766. Having finished his pre- 
liminary studies, he attended for four years the’ 
Philosphical course at the Catholic University, Dublin, 
which is presided over by Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus. At the conclusion of Philosophy God’s grace 
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inclined his heart towards the English Mission, and 
he resolved to devote himself to the cause of the Church 
in this country. The Bishop of Leeds accepted his offer 
and he proceeded to Ushaw to study Theology. He spent 
three years at Ushaw, manifesting the possession of talents 
of a high degree, winning a Prize for Sermon writing and 
gaining the esteem and good will of both Superiors and 
fellow-divines. On arrival at St. Patrick’s a warm welcome 
met him. He sang Mass on the Twenty-first Sunday after 
Pentecost, 12th October, and was kept busy all day long 
giving his blessing to the crowds of faithful that pressed 
around him. When the Golden Jubilee was kept Father 
Farrell had been in the parish nine months, fulfilling all the 
duties of a good priest. It is unwise to prophesy but, if we 
may express an opinion, judging from the talents of this 
young priest, his good sense, zeal, piety, and amiable dis- 
position, we believe; God granting him health and years, a 
noble career of good work in the diocese will be his. 

For the compiler of this little book to pretend that he does 
not wish his name to be associated with St. Patrick’s would 
be idle affectation. Nothing is nearer to his heart than the 
flock to whom he has ministered for over eighteen years, or 
dearer to his affections than the beautiful house of God 
within the courts of which he has so often tasted the sweetness 
of God's presence, and received from the Sacred Heart 
strength and hope to keep up the conflict against the powers 
of evil. Conscious of his shortcomings he cannot but ex- 
perience the deepest gratitude for the patience and kindness 
with which his people have borne with him. From priests and 
flock he has always received the greatest consideration, and, 
whatever of good has been done in the parish, he is fully alive 
to the fact that it has been accomplished, under God, mainly 
through the prudence and energy of his brother clergy, and 
the fidelity of the people. One fountain of consolation he has 
always found in the Convent, whose consecrated inmates have 
supported him in all his undertakings for God’s glory, and by 
their attention to the young, the sick and the poor, have 
largely supplemented his remisness. Many names among the 
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laity he would gladly single out were it not invidious to make 
distinctions. From all sides he has experienced kindness and 
consideration far beyond his deserts. Deficient in many 
things which the world esteems, and in many other things 
which good men approve of, one thing he can say, by God’s 
grace, that he has ever been intimately conscious of the 
Divine Mercy which brought him into the bosom of Holy 
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Church, and that from the day he made his submission to His 
Spiritual Mother thirty-six years ago, the Church has grown 
more beautiful with each succeeding year, and he has 
worshipped with admiring love the Divinity that beams from 
her every feature, and has marvelled more and more that all 
men do not fall humbly at her feet and confess her the One 
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Spouse of Christ, the One and Only Mother of God’s people. 
He desires to express his thanks to the Infinite Mercy that 
brought him into the bosom of the Church, and he begs of all 
the readers of this book to help him to pay the debt of 
gratitude that he owes to God. \" 

John Earnshaw, born at Rotherham, Yorkshire, of a 
respectable tradesman’s family, natives of that. ancient 
town, for many generations, 20th Nov., 1844. Received 
into the Church at St. Mary’s, Stott Hill, Bradford, by the 
Very Rev. Canon Motler, 30th March, 1867. Prepared 
for the priesthood, first at the ‘ Academy,” Lytham, con- 
ducted by the late Mr. Baron, of whom, as also of Mrs. Baron, 
he retains a grateful and affectionate remembrance, then at 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, Jan., 1869, to July, 1878. 
Received the Tonsure and Four Minor Orders at Ushaw, 
2nd Oct., 1870, the Subdeaconate, 5th Oct., 1873, the 
Deaconate, 4th Oct., 1874. Left Ushaw, Midsummer, 1878, 
was one of the first students at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Leeds, 
and ordained, the first priest of the new diocese of Leeds, by 
the Right Rey. Robert Cornthwaite, first Bishop of Leeds, on 
Ember Saturday, Feast of St. Thomas the Apostle, 21st 
Dec., 1878. | 

Appointed Secretary to the Bishop, 24th May, 1879. 
Four years later, 29th May, 1883, appointed Incumbent of 
St. Joseph’s, Batley Carr; sent as Curate to St. Patrick’s, 
Bradford, 8th Aug., 1885, and appointed Incumbent of 
St. Patrick’s, 13th Oct., 1887. 

Notwithstanding the many shortcomings of the present 
staff of Priests, short-comings which they fear are only too 
palpable, they have reason to trust that the people regard 
them with affection and esteem, and believe that they do their 
best in the discharge of their sacred duties. But, after all, as 
they will not be judged by “ man’s day” what God thinks of 
them is the main thing and the only thing, and, therefore, they 
remain in peace knowing that in Him they havea kind 
and indulgent Master, Who will not be extreme to mark what 
they have done amiss. And with the Prayer of Holy Church 
we close the Record of St. Patrick’s. 
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“ This is the Lord’s house, stoutly builded, well founded 
upon a sure rock” (Ded. Office). 


“ Here vouchsafe to all Thy servants 
That they supplicate to gain; 
Here to have and hold for ever 
Those good things their prayers obtain; 
And hereafter in Thy glory, 
With Thy blessed one’s to reign.” 
Hymn for Lauds. 


APPENDIX. 


St. Patrick’s PRESBYTERY, GOLDEN JUBILEE, 1903. 


Rev. JOHN EARNSHAW, 
Rev. MATTHEW GOSsSE, 


Rev. Jas. F. Downes, 
Rev. MICHAEL PATRICK FARRELL. 


Head Priests in Fifty Years. 


THomAS Lyncu, R.I.P., 1855—1858. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD, R.I.P., 1859—1863. 


HENRY WALKER, R.I.P., 1863—1863. 


JOHN EARNSHAW, 1887. 


STEPHEN T. WELLS, R.I.P., 
JAMES KELLY, R.I.P., 
WILLIAM POPE, 

Patrick Lyncu, R.I.P., 
PATRICK FRANCIS FLYNN, 


WILLIAM J. BREEN, R.I.P., 
ALFRED WaAtTSON, R.I.P., 
Henry Ropce_ers, R.I.P., 
DENIS COLLINS, 

RICHARD Lacy, 

EpwarRD WATSON, 

JOHN CURRY, 

HerRBERT Cox Duke, R.I.P., 
BERNARD JOHN WAKE, R.I.P., 
JOHN SLATTERY 

WALTER A. BAGGALEY 
GuSTAVE JOSEPH THONON 
AvuGuSTIN J. COLLINGWOOD, 
JOHN D. Fotey, 

Henry SHaw, 

JOHN EARNSHAW, 

JOHN BRADLEY 

JOSEPH LOCKE, 

MatTTHEW GOssE, 

JAMES FRANCIS DOWNEs, 
MicHaEL Patrick FARRELL, 


WILLIAM BENEDICT ScRUTON, R.I.P., 1863—1887. 
Curates in Fifty Years. 

1855—1857. 
1858—1859. 
1859—1859. 
1859—1859. 
1859—1860. 

THomas Bruno Ricpsy, R.I.P., 1862—1863. 

WILLIAM BENEDICT ScruTON, R.I.P., 1863—1863. 
1863—1866. 
1865—1866. 
1866—1868. 
1868—1870. 
1868—1872. 
1870—1873. 
1872—1877. 
1873—1880. 
1875—1882. 
1877—1885. 
1880—1881. 
1881—1883. 
1883—1884. 
1884—1885. 
1885—1887. 
1885—1887. 
1887—1893. 
1887—1889. 
1889. 
1893. 
1902, 
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Convent at time of Golden Jubilee. 


MorTHeR MAry XAvariA (Turner), Superioress, 1876. 


SistER MARGARET MARIE (Fitzgerald). 
FRANcIs D’Assist (Reynolds). 
BERNARD OF Mary (Whittle). 

DE Britro (Cusack). 

IstpDORE (Daly). 

MAGDALEN (Rooney). 

Justa (Atkins). 

FRANCIS XAVERIA (Beedom). 
CATHERINE OF GENOA (Upton). 
MAGDALEN JOsEPH (Conway). 
EusTELLE St. JOSEPH (Whitehead). 
GABRIELLE DE Marie (Stephenson). 
AGNES WALBURGHA (Napper). 
ALPHONSINE (Feeney). 

» Agutnas (Barry). 

MAGDALEN Patricia (Curtin). 


Mother Superioresses in Forty-four Years. 


MoTHER Mary WINEFRIDE, 1859—1876. 
* Mary XaAvariaA, 1876—1903. 


9 


+ _ > came to St. Patrick’s in 1865. 


* Succeeded by Mother M. St. Vincent (Murray), October, 1903. 
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Choir. 
St. Patrrick’s CHorr at the time of the Golden Jubilee. 
Mr. JAMES NicHois, Master of Ceremonies. 
Mr. OswaLp ECKERSLEY, Organist and Choirmaster. 
Mr. JOHN EcKERSLEY, Organist. 
Mr. MicHAEL WHELAN, Assistant Choirmaster. 
SENIOR SINGERS. 


Mr. James Barnes Mr. Wm. Lever 

Mr. Michael J. Cawley Mr. Thos. Marley 

Mr. Dennis Creedon Mr. John Wm. Nichols 
Mr. Robert Creedon Mr. John O'Dea 

Mr. Thomas Dunn Mr. Louis Phelan 

Mr. James Eckersley Mr. Wm. Pullan 

Mr. Harry Eckersley Mr. Thos. Spellman 
Mr. Arthur J. Hayward Mr. John Tully 

Mr. John Wm. Kelly Mr. Wm. Unsworth 
Mr. James Kelly Mr. Wm. Whelan 


Mr. John Jos. Kennedy 
JUNIOR SINGERS. 


Thomas Barker John Wm. Luby 
James Barker John McDermott 
William Barker Wm. Jos. Moverley 
James Barker John Morris 

John A. Cawley Francis McCuniffe 
Francis Wm. Cook Herbert Riley 
Wm. Donohoe Benj. Spence 

Leo Durkin Herbert Shaw 
John Goulding James Waters 
Joseph Kelly Joseph Whelan 
George Lever Harry Wolstenholme 


Jas. H. Luby 


Churchwardens at time of Golden Jubilee. 
Mr. JoHN BeryL, Senior Warden. 


Mr. THomas Browne Mr. JAMES May 

Mr. THomMas JENNINGS Mr. WILLIAM MOVERLEY 
Mr. WILLIAM DuNN Mr. Patrick Noon 

Mr. Epwarp KEATING Mr. JoHN Wm. BARKER 


Verger: Mr. CHARLES HENRy. 
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Young Men’s Society, Established at St. Patrick’s, 
May, 1854. 


PRESIDENT. YEAR. 
Charles Gillen, R.I.P., 1854. 
Joseph Nelson, R.I.P., (2 years) 1855 and 1857. 
James Walsh, R.I.P., (3 years) 1856, 1858 and 1859. 
Jeremiah Daly, R.I.P., (4 years) 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863. 
Luke Talbot, R.I.P., (3 years) 1864, 1855 and 1866. 
Martin McNulty, R.I.P., 1867. 
John Devine, R.I.P., (5 years) 1868, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1889 
James Madden, R.I.P., (2 years) 1869 and 1870. 
Patrick Murray, R.I.P., (3 years) 1871, 1872 and 1873. 
James Hart, R.I.P., 1874. 
Charles Burns, R.I.P., 1875. 
Patrick Boyce (4 years) 1876, 1877, 1890, 1891. 
Martin Barrett, R.I.P., 1878. 
John Beetham, R.I.P., (2 years) 1879 and 1880. 
John McLindon, 1881. 
John Daly, (2 years) 1882 and 1888, 
Michael Henry, 1883. 
John Beryl, 1887. 
Stephen Kepler, R.I.P., (3 years) 1892, 1893, 1894. 
James Cohen, R.I.P., (3 months) 1895. 
John Henry, 1895. 
James Mckee, (2 years) 1896 and 1897. 
James May, (2 years) 1898 and 1903. 
James Naylor, 1899. 
John Wild, 1900. 
Richard Young, 1901. 
Edward Keating, 1902. 


President in the year of Jubilee, Mr. James May. 
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Guild of St. Aloysius, Established September, 1885. 


Divided into Senior and Junior Guilds, April, 1887. 
Aggregated to the Primary Sodality of the Roman College, 
10th Oct., 1901. This Sodality was erected by Pope Gregory 
XIII, 5th December, 1584. 


Officers of the Senior Guild from its commencement in 1887. 
PRESIDENT. YEAR. 
Edmund Staincliffe, 1887. 
William J. Reynolds, 1887 Noy. and 1888 Jan. 
John Goggin, 1888 July, 1889 Jan. and July, 1890 Jan., 
1891, July. 
James May, 1890 July. 
John Moore, R.I.P., 1891 Jan., 1895 July and 1898 July. 
Louis Daws, 1892. 
Jos. Shaw, 1892 Nov. 
Edward Lafferty, 1893. 
James Barnes, 1894. 
John Henry Phillips, R.I.P., 1896. 
John Wm. Kelly, 1897. 
Patrick Henry, 1899 Jan. and July. 
William Dawson, 1900. 
John Conway, 1901. 
James Nichols, 1902. 
Leo Sweeney, 1903, the Year of Jubilee. 


Children of Mary, Established at St. Patrick’s, 
in the year 1861. 


The list of Presidents of this Confraternity has been lost, 
and moreover for many years no President was appointed. 
During the last ten years, from 1893 to 1903, the following 
are the names of those who have held the office :— 

Miss Margaret Conroy. 

Miss Ann Kenny (now Mrs. Glennon). 

Miss Mary Cherry. 

Miss Cecilia Monastere, President in the year of 
Jubilee, 1903. . 
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Societies, Guilds and Confraternities flourishing 


in the year of Jubilee. 


Young Men’s Society—Mr. Jas. May, President. 


Guild of St. Aloysius, Senior and Junior—Mr. LEo SWEENEY, 
President. 


Holy Family Men.—Father FarrELL, Spiritual Director. 


Children of Mary.—Father Earnsuaw, Spiritual Director. 
Guild of St. Agnes.—Father FARRELL, Spiritual Director. 
Children of the Holy Angels—Father Gossk, Spiritual Director 
Women’s Holy Family.—Father Downes, Spiritual Director. 
Altar Society. 

Apostleship of Prayer. 

Living Rosary. 

Children’s Rosary Society. 


Confraternity of the Holy House. 
Chaplain. 


Father EarnsHaw, Hon. 


Arch Confraternity of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. 
Guild of Our Lady of Ransom.—Mr. E. J. Fattorini. D. R. 
Confraternity of Our Lady of Mount Carmel : Official Register 


VIVANT, CRESCANT, FLOREANT. 


Laus Deo SEMPER 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Anderton, Mr. James W., Burlington 
Terrace, Bradford. 


Blessing, Rey. Thes., 
Presbytery, Bradford. 
Buckley, MissTeresa, Beckenham,Kent 
Barrett, Miss M. A., Bradford. 
Bartlett, Mr. Charles, Bradford. 
Bartlett, Rev, Archibald, Salford. 


Brambani, Miss Frances, Arthington 
Street, Bradford. 


Briggs, Mrs., Oswald Street, Bradford. 
Barnes, Mr. Jas., King St., Bradford. 
Beryl, Mr., Wynne Street, Bradford. 
Brennan, Rev. John, Ushaw College. 
Bradley, Rev. John, Tadcaster. 
Barker, Mr. J. W., Victoria Street, 
Bradford. 
Briggs, Miss A., St. Patrick’s Presbytery, 
Bradford. 


St. Joseph’s 


Croskell, Very Rev. Canon, Leeds. 

Cash, Mr. Councillor E., Manningham 

Cassidy, Miss Lizzie, Bradford. 

Cairns, Miss Kate, Bradford, 

Cowgill, Very Rev. Mgr. Canon, Leeds 

Conlan, Mrs. John, Dyson St., Bradford 

Carr, Rey. Edwin, Batley Carr. 

Carr, Rev. John, Deepcar, Sheffield. 

Cook, Miss Kate, Gaynor St., Bradford 

Cherry, Miss Mary, Bright St., Bradford 

Conlan, Mr. John, Newport Street, 
Bradford. 

Conlan, Mrs. Thos., Newport Street, 
Bradford. 


Comerford, Mr., 
Bradford. 


Corbishley, Right Rev. Mgr., Ushaw 
College. 

Curley, Mr., Princeville Rd., Bradford 

Cahill, Very Rev. Dean, Southport. 

Cormack, Mrs., Urlingford, co. Kil- 


kenny. ; 
Coghlan, Mrs., Leeds, R.I.P. 


Duckworth Lane, 


Downes, Rey. James Francis, 


St. Patrick’s Presbytery, Bradford. 
Dunn, Mrs., Lumb Lane, Bradford, 


Dempsey, Mrs. Mary, Back Regent 
Street, Bradford. 


Dobbyn, Miss Louisa,Whetley Mount, 
Bradford. 


D’Andria, Mr., Manningham. 
Duggan, J.P., Mr., Menston. 
Dillon, Rev. Michael J., Hunslet. 


Dillon, Rev. James, A.D.M., 
Borris-in-Ossory, Ireland. 


Eckersley, Mrs. John, Carlisle Place, 
Bradford. 


Kckersley, Mr. Oswald, Durham Rd., 
Bradford. 


Earnshaw, Miss, Rotherham. 
Earnshaw, Mr. Wm., Rotherham. 


Farrell, Rev. Michael Patrick, St. 
Patrick’s Presbytery, Bradford. 

Fletcher, Rev. Father, London. 

Foley, Rey. John, Dewsbury. 

Foran, Mr. John, Gaynor St., Bradford 

Farrell, Mrs., Newington St., Bradford 


Flynn, Mr. Michael, Ireton Street, 
Bradford. 


Fattorini, Mr., Blenheim Mount, 
Bradford. 


Fattorini, Mr. Edward, St. Paul’s 
Road, Bradford. 


Farrell, Mrs., Borris-in-Ossory, Ireland 


Glover, Very Rev. Canon, Harrogate. 


Gosse, Rev. Matthew, St. Patrick’s 
Presbytery, Bradford. 


Gledhill, Miss, St. Patrick’s Presbytery 
Bradford. 


Gallagher, Miss Catherine, Clayton 
Street, Bradford. 


Gilchrist, Miss Christina, Whetley 
Mount, Bradford. 


Goggin, Mrs., Blenheim Rd., Bradford 


List of Subscribers. 


Glennon, Mrs., Princeville Road, 
Bradford. 


Gavin, Mrs. John, Abbey St., Bradford 
Gordon, Very Rey. Canon, Selby. 


Gledhill, Mr. John, Primrose Street, 
Bradford. 


Gordon, Rev. Charles, Keighley. 
Guinon, Mr., Low Street, Bradford. 


Hewison, Very Rev. Dean, Castleford. 
Hunt, Mrs. Whitaker, London. 
Hagyard, Miss, Manningham. 


Harrison, Miss Martha, Beckenham, 
Kent. 


Hayward, Mr. Arthur, Clarendon 
Terrace, Bradford. 


Haney, Miss Kate, Royal Infirmary, 
Bradford. 


Henegan, Mr., Hallfield Rd., Bradford 


Henry, Mr. Patrick, Westgrove Street, 
Bradford, 


Henry, Mr. John, Gaynor St., Bradford 
Hall, Very Rev. Dean, Hull. 
Hickey, Rev. James, Leeds. 


Holmes, Mr. Jesse, Abbey Sreet, 
Bradford. 


Hogan, Mr., Longland St,, Bradford. 
Howe, Rey. G. E., Tynemouth. 
Holdsworth, Mr. Illingworth, 
Arthington Street, Bradford. 
Iserief, Mr., St. Paul’s Road, Bradford. 


Kilcullen, Miss Delia, Bradford. 
Kilcullen, Miss Ruth, Bradford, 
Keogh, Mrs., Ingleby St., Bradford. 


Keating, Mr. Edward, Crown Street, 
Bradford. 


Kelly, Mr. John Wm., Lidget Green, 
Bradford. 


Kilbride, Mr. Thos., Longcroft Place, 
Bradford. 


Levick, Rev. Ernest, Allerton Towers. 
Laverty, Mr., Westgate Arcade, 
Bradford. 
Lynch, Mrs., Ireton St., Bradford. 
Loftus, Mrs., Telford St., Bradford. 
Locke, Rey. Jos., Nun Monkton. 
Leeming, Rev. W., Liverpool. 
Lackey, Miss, Hlizabeth Port, U.S. A. 
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McEnery, Rev. T. Francis, St. Ann’s 
Presbytery, Bradford. 

Molloy, Mrs., Cleveland, U.S.A. 

Miles, Miss, Ilkley. 

Moulson, Miss Nellie, Grange Parade, 
Bradford. 

Maud, Mrs, E., Marion St., Bradford. 


Monastere, Miss Cecilia,Oswald Street, 
Bradford. 


May, Mr. James, Greenhill Place, 
Bradford. 

Marchall, Rev. H., Broughton. 

Mitchell, Rey. Fred, Morley. 

Murphy, Rev. D., Wath-upon-Dearne. 

Morrin, Mr. Michael, Peel Square, 
Bradford. 


Meredith, Mr., 
Bradford, 


McKenzie, Miss Ellen, Arthington 
Street, Bradford. 

Motler, Right Rev. Mgr., Bradford. 

Mossop, Mr., Spring Gardens, Bradford 

McMenamin, Rey. P., St. Joseph’s 
Presbytery, Bradford. 

Morris, Mrs., Bradford. 

Moran, Miss Ellen, Philadelphia. 

Moorhouse, Mr,, Shipley. 

Machell, Rey. Geo. Ed., English 
Martyrs, York. 

McDermott, Mr. Anthony, Bradford. 

Miller, Mr., Brighton. 


Clarendon Terrace, 


Newsham, Rey. Wm., Liverpool. 


Nichols, Mr, James, Picton Street, 
Bradford, 


O’Connor, Rey, John, Keighley. 

O’Neill, Mr. Thomas, Grosvenor 
Terrace, Bradford. 

Orme, Miss Ellen, St. Patrick’s 
Presbytery, Bradford. 

O’Brien, Miss, Gaynor St., Bradford, 

O’Brien, Mrs., Gaynor St., Bradford. 

O’Connell, Miss, Sedgewick Street, 
Bradford, 

O’Keefe, Mrs., Lumb Lane, Bradford, 

Oates, Mrs., Mornington Villas, 
Bradford. 
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Pope, Very Rev, Canon, Harrogate. 

Pullan, Mr. W. H., Bradford. 

Pyke, Rev. Edward, Preston. 

Pike, Mr. Jos. C., Iondon. 

Puissant, Very Rev. Canon, Bradford. 

Phillips, Rev. Geo., Ushaw College, 
Durham. 


Reynolds, Mr., Grosvenor Terrace, 


Bradford. 
Railton, Mr. Ernest, London. 
Rhodes, Mrs., New York, U.S.A. 
Roscoe, Mrs., Oakwood St., Bradford, 


Saxton, Rev, Austin, Otley, 

Saxton, Rev. Ignatius, Bradford. 
Slattery, Rev. John, Manningham. 
Smith, Rev, Jas., Wigan. 

Smith, Mr. John W., Lawrence,U.S.A. 
Sullivan, Mr. William, Bradford. 
Sweeney, Mr. Ed., Bradford, 

Sykes, Mrs., Princeville, Bradford. 


Taylor, Mr. Wm., Ampleforth Abbey, 
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Tindell, Mr., Harrogate. 
Unsworth, Mrs,, Bradford. 
Vavasour, Lady, Hazlewood Castle. 


Wood, Rev. Francis, Rudding Park. 


Walsh, Mr, Daniel, Sedgefield Terrace, 
Bradford, 


Whelan, Miss, Clarendon, Bradford. 
Wild, Mr. James, Paradise St., Bradford 
Wild, Mr. John, Paradise St., Bradford 
Wilson, Rey. A. P., O.S.B.,Knaresbro’. 
Worthy, Rev. Thomas, Shibden. 
Watson, Very Rev. Canon, Keighley. 
Wiibbe, Mrs., Grassendale, Liverpool. 
Warrington, Mr., Crag Wood, Rawdon 


Walsh, Mr. John, Cunliffe Villas, 
Bradford, 


Walsh, Rev. Charles,Ackworth Grange 


Walsh, Mr. Chas., Barkerend Road, 
Bradford. 


Young, Mr. Richard, Bradford. 
Young Men’s Society, Bradford, 


